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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 



rr the present edition the text of Mr. Hickman is preserved 
entire, all additional matter being inserted between brackets^ 
or else distinguished by smaller type; the former where the 
actual text required amplifjdng in consequence of the progress 
of the study since Mr. Eickman's time, the latter where histo- 
rical examples are introduced to illustrate and explain the text. 
A beginner therefore wishing only to study the grammar of 
the subject, may pass oyer the more close printing until he has 
made some progress and wishes to investigate the history. 

The additions now comprise a chronological series of English 
examples of each style^ with a selection of foreign examples 
of the same period for comparison. A considerable part of this 
chronological table of medieval architecture appeared in the 
'^ Companion to the Glossary '' in 1841 and 1846, but has been 
out of print for many years, because the compiler was not 
satisfied with it : he has now added largely to it from the 
results of subsequent investigations, and although quite con- 
scious that it is still very incomplete, he trusts that it will be 
foimd useM ; and if he had deferred it much longer, his life 
might perhaps not be spared to publish it at all, and no one 
else could have made much use of his notes. 

Mr. Rickman was so accurate and careful an observer, and 
was so ably assisted by Mr. W. Twopeny and others, and their 
combined observations extended over so wide a field, that this 
work can never in fact be superseded by any other. All subse- 
quent writers on the subject have been largely indebted to it, 
and many of their attempts are mere plagiaries from it, with 
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or without acknowledgment. His divisions of the styles and 
his definitions and descriptions of their characteristic features 
are so true, that those who have difiPered from him have only 
departed from the facts. Others have quarrelled with his no- 
menclature, and have endeavoured to change it, while retain- 
ing his divisions and descriptions; but the great merit of 
Mr. Hickman's nomenclature is its simplicity, and that it 
involves no theory, consequently does not imslead the beginner, 
which all others do. 

No one can deny that each country has an Early Gothic 
style of its own, distinct from that of any other country : in 
England this is the Early English style. The term Decorate 
has been much cavilled at, but it is extremely clear and con- 
venient: window tracery, which is the characteristic feature of 
this style, is obviously a great decoration, and forms an essential 
part of the structure, which cannot be removed without leaving 
a blank ; this is not usually the case with other ornamentation, 
and therefore this decoration is an excellent characteristic of the 
style. There is less variation in this style in difiPerent coimtries, 
and Dr. Whewell has called it the perfect Gothic, assuming it 
to be the same in all countries, which perhaps to a certain 
extent it is, but still there are decided national and provincial 
characteristics in this style as in all others, though they are 
less marked. The name of the Perpendicular style is so called 
from the vertical lines of the tracery and the panelling, which 
form the distinguishing features of this style; and this name 
is so obviously true that no one ever forgets it, which is 
a great advantage. 

An attempt was made some years since to introduce the 
terms First Pointed, Middle Pointed, and Third Pointed, 
for Mr. Bickman's three styles of Gothic, and from the in- 
fluential persons who took it up this change was partially 
and temporarily introduced, but has almost died out again, as 
it was found to mislead people rather than guide or assist 
them to a knowledge of the subject. No one can say what 
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was the First Pointed style, but the Early English Gothic 
certainly was not ; and as no one can say which will be the last 
Pointed style, it is equally impossible to say which is the 
Middle. The greatest objection to this proposed nomenclature 
is, however, the manner in which it misleads beginners in the 
study. Every round-headed doorway is set down for Romans 
esque or Norman, and every square-headed window for " Third 
Pointed," or Perpendicular, or Debased; and this is quite 
natural for those who are taught to consider the form of the 
arch as a guide to the age of a building. It is no guide what- 
ever, the form of the arch was at all times dictated by conve- 
nience quite as much as by fashion : round-headed doorways 
and square-headed windows are of all periods, and may be found 
in all the styles, common in some districts, rare in others ; this 
is more especially the case in houses and castles, but it is very 
frequent in church towers also, and not uncommon in other 
parts of churches where convenience obviously required it. 

A remarkable instance of this inattention to the form of the 
arch may be mentioned ; the castle of the celebrated captain 
of the English army under Edward III., John Chandos, in the 
Cotentin in Normandy, of which the walls are nearly perfect, 
has scarcely a pointed arch throughout the whole structure. 
But it is not necessary to go abroad for examples, almost every 
medieval house or castle in England shews the same thing, 
though not to the same extent. 

The term Gothic has so long been established, and is so 
thoroughly well understood throughout Europe, that it is in 
vain to attempt to change it; and whatever its origin may 
have been, it is a very convenient term, which now misleads 
no one but those who are grossly and wilfully ignorant. 

Mr. Rickman's concise and clear description of Grecian and 
Roman architecture has been retained in the present edition, 
and carefully revised by Professor Donaldson, to whom the 
Editor begs thus publicly to express his cordial thanks ; he has 
greatly increased the value of this useful summary of a subject 
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which is in danger of being forgotten altogether, but of which 
some knowledge is essential for the proper understanding of 
the Medieyal styleSj which were gradually developed from the 
Boman. 

The chapter on Anglo-Saxon architecture, which was thrown 
into an Appendix in the previous editions, has now been intro- 
duced in its proper place, between the Roman and the Norman 
styles, with large additions. Mr. Rickman's " Tour in Normandy 
and Picardy in 1832/' first published in the twenty-fifth volume 
of the ArcluBologia, and appended to some editions of this work, 
has now been omitted as not necessary, the substance of his 
observations and large extracts being given in the Ust of 
Foreign Examples. 



TURL, OxroRD, 
Jufy 1, 1862. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



THE practical value of this work has now been, so long 
' established, and is so well known, that it is only neces- 
sary to mention the alterations which have been made in the 
present edition. 

The text of Mr. Bickman's last edition has been scrupnlously 
preserved, the additional matter being inserted between brackets 
or as foot notes. Several years having elapsed since the last 
edition was published, and those years having been remarkable 
for a very great and rapid extension of the study of Gothic 
Architecture, it might be expected that great changes would 
have been required in this work, which was the first systematic 
treatise on the subject in any language, and formed the original 
basis and ground of the study. But notwithstanding the numer- 
ous works which have appeared within the last five or six years, 
it is surprising to observe how very little real information has 
been added to that which Mr. Hickman collected and digested. 
The general accuracy of his observations, and the acuteness with 
which he made use of the facts he had collected, are really quite 
wonderful, considering that he was the first to examine the 
ground, and may be said to have invented a new science. 

It would have been easy to have enlarged every chapter of 
his work, but this would have added more to the bulk than to 
the value, the real difficulty was to compress and digest the 
multitude of instances, to take a general and comprehensive 
view, without being deterred by a few exceptions. 

The Editor of the present edition felt that what the work 
i^ really required to make it more intelligible to the public, was 
a better set of engravings of the objects described ; an accurate 
drawing of the object is worth more than a whole chapter of 
description. He has accordingly turned his attention chiefly to 
this point. In the present edition the illustrations are entirely 
taken from old examples, while in the previous editions they 
were chiefly from Mr. Eickman's own designs. By far the 
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greater part are from original drawings made expressly for the 
work by Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Orlando Jewitt, whose ac- 
curacy cannot be too highly praised. A portion of them have 
been borrowed from other works when any could be found that 
exactly suited the purpose. To have attempted to give the 
whole from original sources, where so large a number was 
required, would have greatly increased the price of the book, 
without any equivalent advantage. 

The Appendix to the former editions contained short notes 
of a number of churches in different coimties ; this part of the 
work was found to require a thorough revision, in some cases 
from imperfect information originally, in others from subse- 
quent changes. The manuscript notes of Mr. Hickman himself 
and those of many others who have kindly assisted in the work, 
are in the hands of the Editor and preparing for publication. 
They are altogether so numerous and important that he has 
considered it best to make them into a separate work on ^^ The 
Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topography of England," which 
he purposes to publish in separate counties, of which Bedford- 
shire IB ready for the press, and many others are in a state of 
forwardness*. The plan which he has adopted is that of arrang- 
ing the churches in Deaneries, by which those in each neigh- 
bourhood can be most conveniently classed together. Some 
notice will be given of every church, distinguishing those most 
worthy of attention ; the remains of the Monasteries, Castles, 
and Houses of the Middle Ages will, as far as possible, be noticed 
under the head of the parishes in which they are situated, or to 
which they are proximate. Such a work must obviously be one 
of great labour and difficulty, and requiring the assistance of 
many hands, he will therefore be obliged by receiving com- 
munications from any parties who have been in the habit of 
taking architectural notes. 

Titrl, Oxford, March 18, 1848. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



AN outline of the present essay was written by the Author 
for Smith's " Panorama of Science and Art," and published 
in that work many years ago, but having been frequently 
requested to enlarge and republish it, he has performed that 
task, and has subjoined a copious list of buildings for the 
student's instruction. 

The object of the present publication has been to furnish, 
at a price which shall not present an obstacle to extensive 
circulation, such a view of the principles of architecture, more 
particularly that of the British Isles, as may not only be 
placed with advantage in the hands of the rising generation, 
but also afford the guardians of ecclesiastical edifices such 
clear discriminative remarks on the buildings now existing, 
as may enable them to judge with considerable accuracy of the 
restorations necessary to be made in those venerable edifices 
that are under their peculiar care ; and also, by leading them 
to the study of such as still remain in a perfect state, to render 
them more capable of deciding on the various designs for 
churches in imitation of the English styles which may be 
presented to their choice. 

As a text-book for the architectural student little need 
be said of this publication. The want of such a work, par- 
ticularly as it respects the English styles, is generally acknow- 
ledged ; and it has been the aim of the Author, by a constant 
reference to buildings, to instil the principles of practice rather 
than mere theoretical knowledge. 

This essay is by no means intended to supersede that more 
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detailed view of English architecture which the subject merits 
and requires : an undertaking of this nature must necessarily 
be expensive, from the requisite number of plates, without 
which it is impossible to give a full view of this interesting 
subject ; but if his life be preserved, and time and opportunity 
be afforded him, the author may perhaps again intrude himself 
on the public, with a more comprehensive view of Gothic 
architecture in Europe. If he be not so permitted, it is a satis- 
faction to him to know that he will now leave behind those 
fully capable of investigating a subject which will richly reward 
the philosophic investigator. 
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THE science of Architecture may be considered, in its most 
extended application, to comprehend building of every 
kind: but at present we must consider it in one much more 
restricted; according to which. Architecture may be said to 
treat of the planning and erection of edifices, which are com- 
posed and embellished after two principal modes, 

1st, the Antique, as Grecian and Roman, or Classic ; 

2nd, the English or Gothic, or Mediaeval. 

We shall treat of these modes in separate dissertations, be- 
cause their principles are completely distinct, and indeed mostly 
form direct contrasts. But before we proceed to treat of them, 
it will be proper to make a few remarks on the difference 
between mere house-building, and that high character of com- 
position in the Grecian and Roman orders properly styled 
Architecture; for though we have now many nobly architec- 
tural houses, we are much in danger of having our public 
edifices debased, by a consideration of what is convenient as 
a house, rather than what is correct as an architectural design. 

In order properly to examine this subject, wo must consider 
a little, what are the buildings regarded as our models 
for working the orders ; and in what climate, for what purposes, 
and under what circumstances they were erected. This may, 
perhaps, lead to some conclusions, which may serve to distin- 
guish that description of work, which however rich or costly 
is still mere house-building in point of its composition. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that our best models, in 
the three ancient unmixed orders, the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian, are the remains of Grecian temples. Most of them were 
erected in a climate in which a covering from rain was by 
no means necessary, and we shall find this circumstance very 
influential ; for as the space within the walls was always par- 
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2 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

tially, and often wholly open, apertures in those walls for 
light were not required ; and we find, also, in Grecian struc- 
tures very few, sometimes only one door. The purpose for 
which these buildings were erected was the occasional reception 
of a large body of people, and not the settled residence of any. 
But, perhaps, the circumstances under which they were erected 
have had more influence on the rules, which have been handed 
down to us as necessary to be observed in composing architec- 
tural designs, than either the climate or their use. It is now 
pretty generally agreed, that the Greeks did not use the arch, 
at least in the exterior of their public buildings, till it was 
introduced by the Romans. Here then we see at once a limi- 
tation of the intercolumniation, which must be restrained by 
the necessity of finding stones of sufficient length to form the 
architrave. Hence the smaller comparative intercolumniations 
of the Grecian buildings, and the constant use of columns ; and 
hence the propriety of avoiding arches in compositions of the 
purer Grecian orders. 

The Romans introduced the arch very extensively into build- 
ings of almost every description, and made several alterations 
in the mode of working the orders they found in Greece, to 
which they added one order by mixing the Corinthian and 
Ionic, and another by stripping the Doric of its ornaments. 
Their climate, also, was so far different as to require more gen- 
eral roofing ; but still, from the greater necessity of providing 
a screen from the heat of the sun than apertures to admit 
the light, it does not appear that large windows were in general 
use, and hence an important difference in modem work. Al- 
though, by roofs and arches, much more approximated to 
modem necessities than the Grecian models, still those of 
Rome, which can be regarded as models of composition, are 
temples or other public edifices, and not domestic buildings; 
which, whenever they have been found, appear unadapted to 
modem wants, and are therefore unfit for imitation. 

In a few words we may sum up the grand distinctions 
between mere building and architectural design : the former 
looks for convenience, and though it will doubtless often use 
architectural ornaments, and preserve their proportions^ when 
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used as smaller parts^ yet the general proportion may vary very 
widely from the orders, and yet be pleasing, and perhaps not 
incorrect. But all this is modem building, and not architecture 
in its restricted sense : in this the columns are essential parts, 
and to them and the proportions of the order, to which they 
belong, all other arrangements must be made subservient. And 
here we may seek for models with care and minuteness amongst 
the many remains yet left in various parts, (and of which the 
best are f&miliar to most architectural students from valuable 
delineations by those, who have accurately examined them,) 
and in selecting and adopting these the taste and abilities of 
the architect have ample scope. 

As an introduction to the dissertations, it may not be amiss 
to take a hasty sketch of the progress of architecture in 
England. 

Of the British architecture, before the arrival of the Romans 
in the island, we have no clear accoimt ; but it is not likely 
it differed much from the ordinary modes of uncivilized na- 
tions. The hut of wood with a variety of coverings, and some- 
times the cavities of the rock, were doubtless the domestic 
habitations of the aboriginal Britons; and their stupendous 
public edifices, such as Stonehenge and others, still remain 
to us. The arrival of the Romans was a new era. They in- 
troduced, at least in some degree, their own architecture, of 
which a variety of specimens have been foimd : some few still 
remain, of which, perhaps, the gate of Lincoln is the only one 
retaining its original use. Although some fine specimens 
of workmanship have been dug up in parts, yet by far 
the greatest part of the Roman work was rude, and by no 
means comparable with the antiquities of Greece and Italy, 
though executed by the Romans. The age of purity in the 
Roman architecture reaches down to several of the first em- 
perors ; but very early, with a degree of purity of composition, 
there was such a profusion of ornament made use of, as soon 
led the way to something like debasement of composition. The 
palace of Dioclesian, at Spalato, has descended to us suffi- 
ciently perfect to enable us to judge of the style of both com- 
position and ornamental details; and the date of this may be 
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considered from a.d, 290 to 300; and Constantine, who died 
in A.D. 337, erected the church of St. Paul, without the walls 
of Rome", which, in fact, in ita composition resemhles a Nor- 
man building. And it is curious to observe that the oma- 
mout afterwards used so profusely in Nor- 
man work is used in the buildings of Dio- 
clesian, the Corinthian modillions being 
capped with a moulding cut in zigzag, and 
which only wants the enlargement of the 
moulding to become a real Norman orna- 
ment. When the Romans left the island, °° '°°""- 
it was most likely that the attempts of the Britons were still 
more rude ; and endeavouring to imitate, but not executing on 
principle, tho Roman work, their architecture became debased 
into the Saxon and early Norman, intermixed with ornaments 
perhaps brought in by the Danes. After the Conquest, the 
rich Norman barons erecting very magnificent castles and 
churches, the execution manifeatly improved, though still with 
much similarity to the Soman mode debased. But the intro- 
duction of shafts, instead of the massive pier, first began to 
approach that lighter mode of building, which, by the introduc- 
tion of the pointed arch, and by an increased delicacy of execu- 
tion and boldness of composition, ripened at the close of tho 
twelfth century into the simple yet beautiful Early English 
style. Towards the end of another century, this style, from 
the alteration of its windows by throwing them into large ones 
divided by mullions, introducing tracery in the heads of windows, 
and the general use of flowered ornaments, together with an 
important alteration in the piers, became the Decorated English 
style, which may be considered as the perfection of the English 
mode. This was very difficult to execute, from its requiring 
flowing lines where straight ones were more easily combined ; 
and at the close of tho fourteenth century we find these flow- 

• It WM be^n bj the Kniperor Theo- Btmnius," [vol. v. p. 607]. — Eeeteiiat- 

dosiuB, and fiuiabed by bis luus Amidin* tical Amhileclare of Ila/y. by the late 

and Hoiiorim. " llie rescript, addieued Mt. Ually Koigbt, in wliich work a 

to the PrefHct or Rome iii the year 386, riew of Um interior of thla building ia 

which conveys the imperiul eouimands ({ivcii, as it exiatad provioui to the Sre 

OQ thin subject, haa been prcaerved by iu lUiZ. 
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ing lines giving way to perpendicular and horizontal ones. 
The use of which continued to increase, till the arches were 
almost lost in a continued series of panels, which at length 
in one building — the chapel of Henry VII.— covered com- 
pletely both the outside and inside ; and the eye, fatigued by 
the constant repetition of small parts, sought in vain for the 
bold grandeur of design, which had been so nobly conspicuous 
in the preceding style. The Reformation, occasioning the de- 
struction of many of the most celebrated buildings and the mu- 
tilation of others, or the abstraction of funds necessary for their 
repair, seems to have put an end to the working of the English 
styles on principle. The square panelled and mullioned win- 
dows, with the wooden panelled roofe and halls, of the great 
houses of the time of Queen Elizabeth, seem rather a debased 
English than anji;hing else; but during the reign of her 
successor, the Italian architecture then prevalent on the Con- 
tinent began to be introduced first only in columns of doors 
and other small parts, and afterwards' in larger portions, though 
still the general style was this debased English**. Of this 
introduction, the most memorable is the celebrated tower of 
the Schools at Oxford, where, into a building adorned with 
pinnacles and having mullioned windows, the architect has 
crowded all the five orders over each other. Some of the 
works of Inigo Jones are little removed beyond this barbarism. 
Longleat, in Wiltshire, is rather more advanced, and the Ban- 
queting-house, Whitehall, seems to mark the complete intro- 
duction of Italian workmanship. The close of the seventeenth 
century produced Sir Christopher Wren, a man whose powers, 
confessedly great, lead us to regret that he had not studied the 
architecture of his English ancestors with the success he did 
that of Rome ; for while he has raised the most magnificent 
modem building we possess, he seems to have been pleased to 
disfigure the English edifices he had to complete. His works 
at St. Mary Aldermary and St. Dunstan-in-the-East prove how 
well he could execute imitated English buildings when he 

^ Italian features certainly began to more frequently in buildings erected 

beintroduced beforethe reign of James L during the reigns of Edward VI. and 

They are occasionally to be met with in ElizaSsth. 
work of the time of Henry VIIL, and 
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chose, though even In them he has departed, in several respects, 
from the true English principles. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century the Roman architecture appears to have been 
well established, and the works of Yitruvius and Palladio suc- 
cessfully studied ; but Sir John Yanbrugh and Nicholas Hawks- 
moor seem to have endeavoured to introduce a massiveness 
of style, which happily is peculiar to themselves. The works 
of Palladio, as illustrated by some carpenters, appear to have 
been the model for working the orders during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century ; but in the early and middle 
part of it, a style of ornament borrowed from the French was 
much introduced in interiors, the principal distinctions of 
which were the absence of all straight lines, and almost of 
all regular lines. The examples of this are now nearly extinct, 
and seem to have been driven out by the natural operation 
of the advance of good workmanship and greater simplicity 
of treatment in the lower class of buildings. 

All ornamental carvings were with difficulty executed in 
wood, and were very expensive; but towards the latter end 
of the eighteenth century, the Adamses introduced a style of 
ornament directly contrary to the heavy carving of their pre- 
decessors. This was so flat as to be easily worked in plaster and 
other compositions, and putty-ornament was sold very cheap 
and profusely used in carpenters' work. This flatness was more 
or less visible in many considerable buildings; but near the 
close of the century, the magnificent works of Stuart and 
Kevett, and the Ionian antiquities of the Dilettanti Society, 
began to excite the public attention, and in a few years a great 
alteration was visible ; the massive Doric, and the beautiful 
plain Grecian Ionic began to be worked, and our ordinary 
door-cases, &c. soon began to take a better character. The 
use of the simple yet bold mouldings and ornaments of the 
Grecian models is gradually spreading, and perhaps we may 
hope, from the present general investigation of the principles 
of science, that this will continue without danger of future de- 
basement, and that a day may come, when we shall have 
Grecian, Roman and English edifices, erected on the princi- 
ples of each. 



GEECIAl^ AECHITECTUEE. 



The many valuable treatises and excellent delineations of 
the Grecian and Boman buildings, and the details of their 
parts, will render unnecessary in this dissertation that minute- 
ness, which from the total absence of a previous system it 
will be proper to adopt in the description of the English styles. 
But in this sketch a similar plan will be followed, of first 
giving the name and grand distinctions of the orders; then 
describing the terms and names of parts necessary for those 
who have not paid attention to the subject to understand ; and 
a concise description of each order will follow. With respect 
to the examples in England, it will be most proper to leave 
the reader to select his own ; because in this country we have 
not, as in the English architecture, the originals to study, but 
a variety of copies, adapted to the climate and to the conveni- 
ence of modem times. 

In dividing the Grecian and Roman architecture, the word 
order is used, and much more properly than style ; the English 
styles regard not a few parts, but the composition of the whole 
building. But the question naturally arises, What is an order ? 
In architecture the term ' order ' signifies properly not merely the 
column and its superincumbent entablature, but rather a re- 
cognised principle of decoration, a systematic arrangement, a 
certain characteristic proportion, which pervade not only the 
colunm and entablature, but also all the other accompaniments 
in a building, and all the minute details of the several parts, as 
the doors, windows, &c. 

Now it is well known that there are three distinct general 
divisions, under which all objects in nature may be classed: 
namely, 1st, the strong and weak ; 2nd, the tall and short ; and 
3rdly, the mean between these two : by some compared with 
the robustness of the man, the grace of the virgin, and the 
maturer development of the matron. Each of these moral 
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modifications is realised in the orders, and received its physical 
and typical realization in the three great divisions of Greek 
architecture, known as the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian : where 
strength and robustness are retained in the Doric, refined and 
modified in the Ionic, and attenuated to greater grace and 
elegance in the Corinthian. These distinct qualities exist not 
only in the column of the order, but pervades all the parts of 
an edifice ; so that a Greek-Doric monument is known at once 
by its simple, massive, ponderous proportions ; the Ionic by its 
calm but lighter subdivisions ; the Corinthian by the more 
intricate and slender modifications of all the parts. So that 
even without the prominent characteristic of the colunm with ^ 
its capital and base, we may at one glance decide to which 
order of architecture the edifice may belong. Thus the physical 
proportions of the building decide its moral influence on the 
mind, so that, if these two do not harmonize, there must be 
some impropriety or contradiction. 

Let us then bear in mind these three great physical distinc- 
tions embodied in the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders : in 
the Doric, the idea of solid supports, subdued ornament, and 
short proportions; in its opposite, the Corinthian, elegance of 
form, lightness of proportions, richness of decoration ; in the 
Ionic, the mean between these two extremes, moderate strength, 
subdued embellishment, proportions intermediate between the 
sturdiness of the Doric and the lofty grace of the Corinthian. The 
Bomans, however, who were less exact in their metaphysical 
appreciation of the orders, divided them into five, as did also the 
Italian masters, and they are usually enumerated as follow : — "- 

Tuscan, — Doric, — Ionic, — Corinthian, — Composite. 

The first and the last of these being unknown in Greek art. 

Their origin will be treated of hereafter. Their prominent 
distinctions are as follow : — 

The Tuscan is without any ornament whatever. 

The Doric is distinguished by the channels and projecting 
intervals in the frieze, called triglypha^ and the Greek-Doric 
colimm is usually without a base. 
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The Ionic is characterized by the ornaments of its capital, 
which are spiral, and are called volutes. 

The Corinthian is marked by the superior height of its 
capital, and by its being ornamented with leaves, which sup- 
port very small volutes at the angles and in the centre, and 
which are called caulicoli. 

The Composite has also a tall capital with leaves, but is dis- 
tinguished from the Corinthian by having the large angular 
volutes and the enriched ovolo of the Ionic capital. 

In a complete order there are three grand divisions, which 
are occasionally executed separately, viz. 

1. The pedestal \ which supports the column, 

2. The column, including its base and capital, 

3. The entablature, or part above and supported by the column. 

These are again subdivided 
mto three parts : — 

The pedestal into 

1. base, or lower mouldings ; 

2. dado or die, the plain central space ; 

3. surbase, or upper mouldings. 



Br«f. 




The column into base, or lower mouldings ; shaft, or central 
space ; and capital, or upper mouldings. 

The entablature, into architrave, or beam immediately above 
the column ; fneze, or central space ; and cornice, or upper pro- 
jecting mouldings to throw off the rain. 

These parts may be again divided thus: the lower por- 
tions, viz. the base of the pedestal, base of the column, and the 

** A pedestal can scarcely be con- of an order. It is not found in the 
ndered necessary for the completeness majority of ancient examples. 
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architrave divided each into two parts; the first and second 
into plinth and mouldings, the third into Coco or &ces, and 
upper moulding or taenia '. 

Each central portion, as dado of the pedestal, shaft of the 
column, and frieze> is undivided. 

Each upper portion, as surbase of the pedestal, capital of the 
column, cornice of the entablature, divides into three parts : the 
first into hed-mouid, or the part under the corona; corona, or 
plain face ; and eymatium, or upper moulding. 

The tapUalmtoneck,oT part below the ovolo ; oeo/o, or project- 
ing round moulding ; and ahacm or tile, the flat upper moulding, 
in general nearly square. These divisions of the capital, how- 
ever, are less distinct than those of the other parte '. 

The cornice into hedmould, or part below the corona ; corona, 
Gt flat projecting face ; eymatium, or moulding above the corona. 

Besides these general divisions, it will be proper to notice 
a few terms often made use of. 



The ornamental moulding running 
round an arch is called an archicott, or 
round doors and windows it is called an 
architrape. (»■) 

A horizontal moulding for an arch 
to spring from is called an itnpott. ('■) 

^e central stone at the top of an 
arch, which often projects, is called a 
key-slone : this does not usually occur 
in Gothic construction. 




• Tiie term tania ii onuUy mnSned 
to tbe Doric order. 

' In the Corinthian order, and in 
mnny exainplei of tho Ionic, tbne 
diviaioiw do not eiiit In the Compo- 
■ite order the pert bekHT the orolo 



ii called the vote, betl, or body of the 
cipitaL In fkct, the vmc i> the cap 
proper, round which tho canlicoli and 
leaTrn are grouped merely u n deoo- 
ration. In the vaae-ihnped Elgyptian 
EapjUli thit a *erj cridenL 
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The small brackets under the corona in the cornice are 
called muiuUs or modillions. If they are I 
square, or longer in front than in depth, 
they are called muiules, and are used in 
the Doric order ; if they are less in 
front than their depth, they are called 
madiliiont, and in the Corinthian order have carved leaves 
spread under them. 

A trust is a modillion enlarged, and placed 
flat' against a wall, often used to support the 
cornice of doors and windows. 

A console is an ornament like a trass carved 
on a key-stone. 

Trusses, when used under modilUona in the 
frieze, are called cantalivers. 

The space under the corona of the cornice 
is called a soMt, as is also the under side of an arch K 




Dentils are ornaments used in the bed* 
mould of cornices ; they are parts of a small 
flat &ce, which is cut perpendicularly, and small intervals left 
between each, and represent the ends of ceiling joists. 

Flat columns, having the same capital as the 
column, are called pilasters*; in Greek architec- 
ture they have a different capital, and are called 
on&e. (<) 

A small height or atory above the cornice is called 
an attic; and sometimes a parapet is introduced, 
with small pillars, swelling towards the bottom, 
called baiuatres, and a series of them a balustrade. 



' It would be more correct to ny, ui entabUtore. 
pUccd nprrgbt agsinat ■ mil ' IHlaiten are ngnallj attached to 

^ Soffit u & very genend tena for & wall, and in genenJ project bnt 

boriionta] under BnrAcei; it ia applied iligbtly fVom it. 
to tbe under nde ot the architrave of 
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The triangular portion over a series of columns is called 
a pediment J and the plain central space bounded by the horizon- 
tal and sloping cornices, the tympanum; this is often orna- 
mented with groups of figures, as in the Parthenon at Athens, 
or by other work in relief. 

Pedestals and attics are far from settled as to their propor- 
tions, or the mode of their execution, depending almost entirely 
on circumstances connected with the particular design, rather 
than the order with which they are used. However, for either, 
about one-fifth of the whole height, including pedestal and 
entablature, is a good proportion, though it may be often neces- 
sary to increase it from local circumstances. In general, an 
order looks much better executed without pedestals. 



Colunms are sometimes orna- 
mented by channels, which are 
called ^w^^« ^. These channels are 
sometimes partly filled by a lesser 
round moulding ; this is called 
cabling the flutes. 




Grvciaa I>oric, I'urtbrnoa. 




(itfcun Ionic, Ercctheum. 



If the joints of the masonry 
are sunk in channels, the work 
is called rustic; this is often 
used on the basement of an 
order. 






^ - 



^ 



]L 






T 



I 



For the better understanding the description to be given of 
the orders, it will be proper first to notice the mouldings which, 
by diflFerent combinations, form their parts. [They are the al- 



^ In the Doric order twenty flutes nre 
used on the cohimn, and they are worked 
without fillets be- 

tween them. In fc^^Sfej^^*^,^ 
the Ionic, Conn- ^^^<:^>^V^^^^^^ 
thian, and Com- 



posite orders twenty- « j| 

four flutes are used, J|^--t^V^^ 
with small fillets be- 
tween. The Tuscan is the only order 
in which the columns are never fluted. 
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phabet of arcbitecture, as Mona. Ram^e obaerres : they are the 
elements, the membere which serve to detennine and give ex- 
preBsion to the different parts of a monument. 

It is to be observed, that the purer monuments of Classic art 
are characterized by the moderate use of mouldings, which are 
generally small in size and few in number, as compared with the 
plain faces. In the later periods, however, the mouldings gr^ 
dually increased, and finally among the Romans predominated, 
so as to leave hardly any plain faces at all. A moulding may be 
considered to be, in the terms of Qaatrem^re de Quincy, " a 
amall body projecting more or less from the wall, and having 
a rounded surface." It may be remarked, that the angle of in- 
clination of the Greek mouldings is never very great, but in 
the Boman monuments they overhang much more.] 

Mouldings may be divided into two classes, the simple, and 
the complex or compound ; the former are — 



1st. The Itoman ovoh, or 
quarter roimd ; or the Greek 
ovolo, with an elliptic or 
conic section. 



2nd. The eavetto, or hol- 
low. 



. The t^>rm, or round. 
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From the compoBition of these' are formed divers others, and 
from the arrangement of them, with plain flat spaces between, 
are formed cornices and other ornaments. A large flat space is 
called a corona, if in the cornice ; 



a/flce or fascia in the architrave ; ^— 



and the frieze itself is usually a f 

flat space '. A small flat face is 

called & fillet, and is interposed between mouldings to divide 

them. (See p. 18.) 



A fillet is, in the bases 
of columns and some other 
parts, joined to a tace, or 
to the column itself, by a 
small hollow, then called 




The torus, when very small, 
becomes an astragal, or bead, 
which does or does not pro- 
ject. 



¥ 



Compound mouldings are 
— the ct/ma recta, which has 
the hollow uppermost and 
projecting. 



The cyma reversa, which 
has a similar contour, but 
adapted for a base moulding 
to a wall or plinth. 
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The ogee, which has the 
round uppermost and over- 
hanging. 




The scotia, which is formed 
of two hollows™, one over 
the other, and of different 
centres. 




^^ 



[The most complex of all mouldings is the Bird's-beak, which 
exists almost exclusively, if ^j 

not quite so, in the Greek 
Doric order. It was never 
employed, strange to say, by 
the Komans. It disappears, 
even in the Greek buildings 
themselves, after the classic period of Athenian art. It may 
be defined in its elementary form as a cyma surmounted by 
a projecting or overhanging ovolo, the uppermost moulding, 
the ovolo, casting a deep shade on the whole of the cyma recta. 
It is never carved, but was usually painted with a succession 
of leaves placed vertically.] 




In the Roman works, the mouldings are generally worked of 
equal projection to the height, and not bolder than the above 
regular forms; but the Grecian mouldings are often bolder, 
and worked with a small return, technically called a quirk, and 
these are of various proportions. 



" The apper and lower hollows contrasted. 
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The Ogee and ovolo are most 
generally used with quirks. 




Several beads placed to- 
gether are called reedings. 



S 




All these mouldings, except the fillet, may be occasionally 
carved, and they are then called enriched nwuldings. 

From these few simple forms (by adding astragals and fillets, 
and combining differently ornamented mouldings, faces, and 
soffits) are all the cornices, panels, and other parts formed, and 
the modem compositions in joiners', plasterers', and masons* 
work, are very numerous, and too well known to need de- 
scribing. 

There are several terms applied to large buildings, which 
it is proper also to explain. 

A series of columns of considerable length is called a 
colontiade. 

A series of columns at the end of a building, or projecting 
from the side of a building, is called a portico, 

A portico is called tetra st^le, if of four columns ; hexa 
if of six ; octo style, if of eight ; deca style, if of ten. 

TUSCAN ORDER. 



^gp 



This is the most ancient of the Roman orders, and, from 
its plainness and simplicity, it is usually first noticed. Its 
origin is evidently Italian, for the Grecian work, however plain, 
has still some of the distinctive marks of massive Doric, whilst 
the Tuscan always bears clear marks of its analogy to the 
Roman Doric. Some examples of simple orders in the lower 
stories of ancient theatres and amphitheatres have induced the 
writers on architecture to consider them as Tuscan. 
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But if we are to rely upon Vitruvius, the great master in 
the art, we shall find the features of the Tuscan entablature, 
as described by him, totally different from the examples above 
referred to, or those given by the Italian writers on archi- 
tecture. The best illustration of which exists in the portico of 
Covent-garden Church, London. 

Vitruvius gives seven diameters to the height of the column, 
the base half a diameter high, and the upper diameter of the 
column equal to three-fourths of the lower one. He divides 
the capital into three parts, one for the hypotracheliimi or 
neck, one for the echinus, and one for the abacus, which equals 
in width the lower diameter of the column. He describes the 
architrave as being formed of coupled beams of wood, two inches 
apart ; over the beams are mutules, equalling in projection 
one-fourth of the height of the column ; over the mutules come 
the corona and mouldings. The columns of Trajan and An- 
tonine, with the exception of the pedestals, may be considered, 
omitting the sculptures, as the Vitruvian type of the Tuscan 
column. 

The pedestal, when used, should be very plain, but the column 
is more often set on a plain square block plinth, which suits the 
character of the order better than the higher pedestal. This 
block projects about half the height of the plinth of the base 
beyond its face. 

The Tuscan column, including the base and capital, is, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Italian masters, about seven dia- 
meters high. The column, in the Eoman orders, is usually 
only diminished the upper two-thirds of its height. This di- 
minution is bounded by a curved line, which is variously de- 
termined, but does not differ much from what an even spring 
would assimie, if one part of it were bound, in the direction 
of the axis of the shaft, to the cylindrical third, and then, 
by pressure at the top only, brought to the diminishing point. 
The Grecian colunms are mostly diminished from the bottom, 
and conically. The quantity of diminution varies from one- 
sixth to one-fourth of the diameter just above the base. 

The Tuscan base is half a diameter in height, and consists 
of a plain torus with a fillet and apophyges. This last is 

D 
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part of the shaft, and not of the base, as indeed all apophygad 
are considered to be, and also all the astragals underneath the 
capitals, as well as the upper fillet of the base in all the 
richer orders ; in masonry it should be executed on the shaft 
stones. 

The capital of the Tuscan order is (exclusive of the astra- 
gal) half a diameter in height, and consists of a neck on which 
is an ovolo and fillet, joined to the neck by an apophyges, and 
over the ovolo a square tile or abacus, which may or may not 
be ornamented by a projecting fillet. 

The shaft is never fluted, but many architects have given 
to this order, and some have even added to the richer orders, 
large square blocks, as parts of the shaft, which are called rusti- 
cations, and are sometimes roughened. 

The Tuscan entablature, according to the Italian masters and 
Sir W. Chambers, should be quite plain, having neither mutules 
nor raodillions. The architrave has one or sometimes two faces, 
and a fillet ; the frieze quite plain, and the cornice consisting 
of a cyma recta for cymatium and the corona with a fillet, 
and a small channel for drip in the soffit. The bed-mould 
should consist of an ovolo, fillet, and cavetto. 

The Tuscan given on p. 18 is that of Palladio ; some other 
Italian architects have varied in parts, and some have given 
a sort of block modillions like those used in Covent-garden 
Church, but these ought not to be imitated in stone, being 
only adapted for wooden construction. 

[This order is little used in monumental architecture, but 
it is sometimes adopted with the bed-moulding or slightly pro- 
jecting mutules, where rustic orders are introduced, as at the 
Villa Papa Julia at Rome by Vignola; at the Luxembourg 
palace by De Brosse at Paris, and in the orangery at Versailles, 
by Mansard.] 

Having explained the parts of one order, it will bo necessary 
to make a few remarks, which could not so well be previously 
introduced. If pilasters and columns are used together, and 
they are of the same character, and not antoB, the pilasters 
should be diminished like the columns ; but where pilasters are 
used alone, they may be undiminished. 
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The fillet and moulding under the cymatium^ which in rich 
orders is often an ogee, is part of the corona, and as such is 
continued oyer the corona in the horizontal line of pediments, 
where the cymatium is omitted; and is also continued with 
the corona in interior work, where the cymatium is often with 
propriety omitted. 

In pediments, whose cornices contain mutules, modiUions, 
or dentiles, those in the raking cornice must be placed perpen- 
dicularly over those in the horizontal cornice, and their sides 
need not be perpendicular: their imder parts follow the rake 
of the cornice. 

DORIC ORDER. 

The ancient Grecian Doric appears to have been an order 
of peculiar grandeur; simple and bold, its ornaments were 
the remains of parts of real utility : and perhaps it originally 
was worked with no moulding but the cjrmatiura, to cover the 
ends of the tiles, its triglyphs being the ends of the beams, and 
its mutules those of the rafters. In after times, its proportions 
were made rather less massive, and its mouldings and orna- 
ments, though not numerous, were very beautiful. The Romans 
considerably altered this order, and by the regulations they 
introduced rendered it peculiarly diflScult to execute on large 
buildings. As the examples of the two countries are very dif- 
ferent, we shall treat of them separately, and therefore de- 
scribe first the 

Grecian Doric. 

The columns of this order were, in Greece, generally placed 
on the floor, without pedestal and without base; the capital, 
which occupied a height of about half a diameter, had no astra- 
gal, but a few plain fillets, with channels between them, under 
the ovolo, and a small channel below the fillets. The ovolo 
is generally flat, and of great projection, with a quirk or return. 
On this was laid the abacus, which was only a plain tile, with- 
out fillet or ornament °. 

■ The abacus is worked on the same stone with the rest of the capital, and 
is not separate from it. 
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In the division of the entablature, the architrave and frieze 
have each more than a third in height, and the cornice less. 
The architrave has only a plain broad fillet °, under which 
are placed the drops or guttse, which appear to hang from the 
triglyphs P. 

A triglyph, in Greece, appears to have been generally 
placed at the angle ^^ thus bringing the interior edge of the 
triglyph nearly over the centre of the angular column, and 
consequently rendering the outer intercolumniations closer, 
giving an appearance of greater strength to the angles. The 
metope, or space between the triglyphs, was nearly the square 
of the height of the frieze, and frequently, as in the Par- 
thenon and Theseion at Athens, filled with sculptured groups ; 
and a mutule was placed not only over each triglyph, but also 
over each metope. The cornice of this order, in Greece, con- 
sisted of a plain face, under the mutule, which was measured 
as part of the frieze, and then the mutule, which projected 
sloping forward under the corona, so that the bottom of the 
mutide in front was considerably lower than at the back. Over 
the corona was commonly a small ovolo and fillet, and then 
a larger ovolo and fillet for the cymatium; and below the 
corona a fillet about equal in height to the mutule. 

The ornaments of this order, in Greece, were,— 

1st, the flutings of the column, which are peculiar to the 
order, and are twenty in number, shallow, and not with fillets 
between them, but arrises or sharp edges. These flutes are 
much less than a semicircle, and should be elliptic. 

2nd, At the corner^, in the space formed in the soffit of 
the corona, by the interval between the two angular mutules, 
was sometimes placed a flower ; and the cymatiimi of the cornice 
had often lions' heads % which appear to have been real spouts. 

3rd, In addition to the drops under the trigljrph, the mutules 
also had three rows of drops of the same shape and size K 

This order appears in general to have been worked very 

* The tosnia, along the top. ' Of a building. 

' They are not attached to the taenia, " Projecting from it at intervals, 

bat to a small intervening fillet on the * Thetyinpanum of the pediment and 

underside of it. the metopes of the frieze were ofren or- 

4 When a building forms an angle. namented with sculpture in relief. 
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massively ; in the best examples the colamns are from five to 
six diameters high, which is lower than the Italians usually 
worked the Tuscan; but this gave peculiar grandeur to the 
temples in which it is thus employed. 

Our present authorities for the Grecian orders are scattered 
through a variety of very expensive works, and in them are 
presented in very irregular succession, whether we regard their 
supposed dat^, their purity, or their orders; and it would be 
a valuable present to the architectural student, if the good 
authorities of each order were collected, figured, and some ac- 
count given of their variations. With respect to the Doric 
order, this has been ably done in a treatise by Edmund Aikin ^, 
from which we shall take the liberty of extracting a few 
remarks. 

"On viewing and comparing the examples of the Doric 
order, the first emotion will probably be surprise at beholding 
the difierent proportions, — a diversity so great, that scarcely 
any two instances appear, which do not materially differ in 
the relative size of their parts, both in general and in detail : 
they present differences, which cannot be reconciled upon any 
system of calculation, whether the diameter, or the height of 
the column, or the general height of the order be taken as the 
element of proportion. At the same time, they all resemble 
one another in certain characteristic marks, which denote the 
order; the differences are not generic but specific, and leave 
unimpaired those plain and obvious features, which enable us 
to circTunscribe the genuine Doric order within a simple and 
easy definition. 

"Interesting would be the investigation, could we trace 
the history of the Doric order in its monuments, and mark 
what progressive improvements it may have received in the 
course of time ; but of the monuments of antiquity few, com- 
paratively, have survived the injuries of time, and the more 
speedy and effectual destruction of violence ; and of these still 
fewer retain either inscriptions, or, in the records of history, the 
dates of their erection." 

■ Essay on the Poric Order of Architecture. Folio. Lond. 1810. 
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The examples of Grecian Doric, of which we have accounts 
and figures that may be depended on, are : — 

The temple of Minerva at Athens, called the Parthenon. 

The temple of Theseus, at Athens. 

The Propylaea, at Athens. 

The temple of Minerva at Sunium, and one at Thoricum. 

The temple of Apollo, at Delos. 

The portico of Philip, at Delos. 

The portico of the Agora, at Athens, (Roman period). 

The temple of Jupiter Nemseus, between Argos and Co- 
rinth, (Roman period probably). 
^The temple at Corinth. 

The temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, in -^gina. 

The temple of Minerva, at Syracuse. 
S^ The temple of Juno Lucina, at Agrigentum. 

The temple of Concord, at Agrigentum. 

The temple of Jupiter, at Selinus. 

A smaller temple at Selinus. 

A temple at ^gesta. 

Temple of Metapontum, Calabria. 

Three temples at Psestum. 
Our limits will not permit us to enter minutely into the 
question which of these examples might be now considered 
as the most valuable for imitation, but one circumstance it 
is requisite to notice, which is, that in the Athenian examples, 
and many of the others, the architrave projects over the top 
of the shaft, so as to be nearly perpendicular to the front of 
the bottom of the shaft, an arrangement never seen at Rome, 
but which contributes much to the boldness of the Grecian 
temples: and it is curious to observe, that in the temple of 
Apollo at Delos, of Concord at Agrigentum, and the temple 
of ^gesta, this projection is very small compared with that 
of the other examples; and that in the portico of Philip, at 
Delos, and all the temples at Psestum, there is no projection, 
but the face of the architrave is set over the diminished part 
of the shaft, the same as in Roman examples. 

Two of the temples at Psestum have capitals, with some 
additions about the neck, and such a great projection of the 

£ 
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echinus and abacus, as well as some appearances in the entabla- 
ture, which give them a peculiar and striking character. 

The other temple at Psestum has (excepting the projection 
above spoken of) all the characters of the Grecian examples. 

On the whole, the temples of Minerva and Theseus at Athens, 
and of Minerva at Sunium, appear to be those examples of the 
Attic type, which deserve the most attentive consideration, as 
well from the general beauty of the composition as the excel- 
lence of the details and execution. But in this order, as well 
as in architecture generally, the duty of the architect is not 
to be a servile copyist of any example, however fine ; but, by 
seizing the principles and spirit of the age of his best models, 
80 to design a building which should appear as fitted for the 
purpose, as a like work by any of the great architects, whose 
productions he seeks rather to renew than imitate. 

Roman Doric. 

This differs from the Grecian in several important particulars : 
1st, the triglyphs must be precisely over the centre of the 
colimins; 2nd, the metopes must be exact squares; 3rd, the 
mutules also must be exact squares ; 4th, it has the attic base ; 
5th, the mutules appear in the inclined cornice of the pediment 
as well as in the horizontal cornice. 

The Koman Doric is sometimes set on a plinth, and some- 
times on a pedestal, which should be of few and plain mould- 
ings. The bases usually employed are either the attic base 
of a plinth, lower torus, scotia, and upper torus, with fillets 
between them, or the proper base of one torus and an astragal, 
or, very rarely, of a plinth and simple fillet. The shaft*, 
including the base and capital, each of which is half a diameter, 
is generally eight diameters high, and is fluted. The capital 
has an astragal and neck under the ovolo, which has some- 
times three small fillets projecting over each other y, and some- 
times another astragal and fillet. The ovolo should have a seg- 
mental profile. The abacus has a small ogee and fillet on its 
upper edge. 

The architrave has less height than the Grecian ; this con- 

* Tbo oolumn. y The fillets are placed nnder the ovolo, above the neck. 
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sequently gives it a weak appearance, being only two-thirds of 
the frieze, which is equal in height to the cornice. In a few 
instances the architrave has two faces, but mostly only one. 

The frieze has nothing peculiar to this mode ; if plain, its 
metopes being, as before observed, square. 

The cornice differs much from the Grecian, having its soffit 
flat, and the mutules square, with a square interval between 
them. The Grecian drops in the mutules generally appear in 
front, below the mutules ; but the Roman do not, and are some- 
times omitted; the drops also are of a different shape, being 
more complete cones. 

The cymatium, or crowning moulding, is often a cavetto, and 
sometimes a cyma recta, with an ogee under it. The mutules 
have a small ogee, which runs round them, and also round the 
face they are formed of* ; and under the mutules are an ovolo 
and small fillet, and the flat fillet which runs round the top of 
the triglyphs here belongs to the cornice, and not, as in the 
Grecian, to the frieze. Sometimes dentils are introduced in the 
bed of the cornice, representing the ends of the ceiling joists. 

The Boman Doric is susceptible of much ornament, for in 
addition to the flutes, the guttae of the triglyphs, and the roses 
in the soffit of the corona, the neck of the capital has some- 
times eight flowers or husks placed round it, the ovolo carved, 
and the metopes in the frieze filled with alternate ox- skulls, 
patene, or other emblematic ornaments. In interior decorations, 
sometimes one or two of the mouldings of the cornice are en- 
riched; but with all this ornament, the Boman Doric is far 
inferior in grandeur of sentiment to the Grecian. 

The Doric we have now described, and its rules, should 
rather be considered Italian than Roman ; for it is in fact the 
Doric worked by Vignola, Serlio, and other modem Italian 
architects, rather than the Doric of ancient Rome, of which 
we have only one example, which is far from giving such a 
Doric as above described. 

This example is the theatre of Marcellus, which has dentils 
in the cornice, and of which the corona was so decayed even 
near 150 years back, as to give no trace of anything but an 

* The hce from which they project. 
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indication of ft mntule, wbich appears a little like a Grecian 
mutule. This theatre is considered to have been erected by 
Augustus, and it appears most probable that the portico of the 
Agora, at Athens, was erected about the same time; if bo, 
it becomes a curious question how and why the order should 
be 80 altered in Borne. 

The first order of the Coliseum is a much later work, and 
is extremely poor in its combinations, but has a capital very 
much like the theatre of Marcellus, and its cornice has an uncut 
dentil face. The parts and proportions given by Sir W. Cham- 
bers to this order are arranged in the most masterly and 
graceful manner, and present the most perfect example of the 
Eoman Doric. 

IONIC ORDER. 

As the Greeks and Romans differed much in their modes 
of working the Doric order, so there was considerable difference 
in their execution of the Ionic, though by no means so great 
as in the former. 

The distinguishing feature of this order is the capital, which 
has four spiral projections called 
volutes. These, in Greece, were 
placed flat on the front and back 
of the column, leaving the two 
sides of a different character, and 
forming a balustre. But as this 
produces a disagreeable effect at 
the external angle, an angular vo- 
lute was sometimes placed there, 
shewing two volutes, one flat the 
other angular, to each exterior 
face, and a balustre cusheon to 
each interior, as at the Erectheum 
in the Acropolis at Athens ; but 
this not forming a good combi- 
nation, a capital was invented by 
the Romans with four angular vo- 
lutes, and the abacus with its 
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sides hollowed out *. This is called the angular Ionic capital. 
In the ancient examples, the list or spiral line of the volute 
runs along the face of the abacus, straight under the ogee, 
but in the modem this list springs from behind the ovolo ; and 
in the hollow of the abacus, which is an ovolo, fillet, and 
cavetto, is generally placed a flower. The abacus of the ancient 
capital has only a small ogee for its moulding. 

There are examples at Athens of an astragal to the ancient 
Ionic capital below the volutes, leaving a neck which is adorned 
with carvings ; but these examples are rare. 

The Ionic shaft, including the base, which is half a diameter, 
and the capital to the bottom of the volute generally a little 
more, is about eight and a half to nine diameters high. 

The pedestal is a little taller, and more ornamented than 
in the Doric. 

The bases used to this order are very various : some of the 
Grecian examples are of one torus and two scotise, with astra- 
gals and fillets as in the temples of Priene and BranchydsB, 
near Miletus ; others of two tori and a scotia of small projec- 
tion, as in the Erectheum at Athens ; but the attic base is very 
often used, and with an astragal added above the upper torus 
makes a beautiful and appropriate base for the Ionic. 

The cornices of this order may be divided into three divisions : 
1st, the plain Attic cornice ; 2nd, the dentil cornice of Ionia ; 
3rd, the modillion cornice of Rome. 

In the first, the architrave is of one or two faces, the frieze 
plain, and the cornice composed of a corona with a deep soffit ^, 
with the bedmould moulding hidden by the drip of the soffit, 
or coming very little below it. The cymatium generally a cyma 
recta, and ogee under it. 

The second has generally two or three faces in the architrave, 
and the cornice, which is more than one-third of the height 
of the entablature, has a corona with a cyma recta and ogee 
for cymatium, and for bedmould a dentil face between an ovolo 
and ogee. The soffit of the corona is sometimes ornamented. 

* At Rome the Temple of Fortana Yirilis and a capital in the Baalica of 
S. Maria in Trastevere are the best instances of these angular volates. 
^ Deeply sunk. 
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The third, or modillion entablature, has the architrave, 
frieze, and cymatium of its cornice as the last, but under the 
soffit of the corona are placed modUUons, which are plain and 
surrounded by a small ogee ; one must be placed over the centre 
of each column, and one being close to the return % makes 
a square panel in the soffit at the comer, and between each 
modillion, which is often filled with a flower. The bedmould 
below is generally an ovolo, fillet, and cavetto. 

This modillion cornice is, in &ct, as well as the capital, rather 
Italian than Roman, as the ancient examples have the dentil 
cornice; and in point of time, there may be some doubt 
whether the modem Ionic capital is not rather a deduction 
from the Composite than the contrary ; for the angular volute 
of G^reece is not such an one as, if repeated, would make the 
modem Ionic capital. The alteration of this order is in many 
respects valuable, for although not equal in simplicity to the 
Ghrecian Ionic, yet it is so easily manageable, especially with 
a dentil cornice, as to be easily adapted to modem wants ; and 
when executed on a large scale, the modillion cornice has 
a bold effect. The great difficulty in the Grecian Ionic is the 
return at the angle ; it does not look well to have a column 
sideways in a range with others fronting, and this arrangement 
is so often wanted, and so ill-attained by the Greek angular 
volute, that many times there is no alternative but the use of 
the modem capital. 

It was once the custom in modem times to work the Ionic 
frieze projecting like a torus **, thus giving an awkward weight 
to an order which ought to be light. The introduction of good 
Grecian models has driven out this impropriety, and much 
improved the present execution of the order, which is very 
beautiful if well executed. 

The Ionic shaft may be fluted in twenty-four flutes, with 
fillets between them ; these flutes are semicircular. This order 
may be much ornamented, if necessary, by carving the ovolo of 
the capital, the ogee of the abacus, and one or two mouldings 
of both architrave and cornice ; but the ancient Ionic looks 
extremely well without any ornament whatever. 

* At an angle of a building. * When thus formed it is called pulmnated. 
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Our Ionic examples are not so numerous as the Doric, nor so 
complete, several of them not being entirely figured without 
conjecture. They are, — 

The temple on the Ilissus, at Athens. 

The temples in the Acropolis, (at Athens,) of Minerva 

Polias, and Erectheus, and the Propylea. 
The aqueduct of Hadrian, at Athens. 

.2 r The temple of Apollo Didymaeus, at Miletus. 
^ ^ The temple of Bacchus, at Teos. 
d (.The temple of Minerva Polias, at Priene. 
The temple of Fortuna Virilis, at Rome. 

Of these, for simplicity of composition, the now destroyed 
temple on the Ilissus is pre-eminent; its volutes were plain, 
but of excellent proportion, and it had an angular volute to 
the external capital ; its base was, in mouldings, the attic, but 
the tori were large, and the scotia flat ; there was a small 
astragal above the upper torus, and that torus was cut into 
small flutes. The entablature was very plain, having an archi- 
trave of one face only, a frieze plain, but which there is some 
reason to suppose was carved in some parts, a corona with deep 
soffit, and for bedmould only an ogee, with a fillet above and 
astragal below. 

The temples in the Acropolis are small, but extremely rich, 
having many members carved. The cornice is the same as the 
last example, but the architrave is of three faces. There are 
three ranges of columns, and the capitals of each have minute 
differences, but they may all be described together : they have 
an ornamented neck and astragal below the volutes ; the fillets 
of the volutes are double, and the mouldings richly carved, 
thus making the volute much more elaborate: and it is to 
be observed that the large size of the volutes give greater im- 
portance to the capital than in the Roman examples, and still 
more majesty than in the examples of the Italian masters. 
The bases are enriched with carvings, and the columns fluted ; 
the bases are nearly those of the last example, but want the 
astragal. The architraves overhang slightly beyond the upper 
diameter of the column, though not near so much as the Doric. 
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The aqueduct of Hadrian is plain, but of good composition ; it 
has a good volute, an architrave of two faces, and a small pro- 
jection in front of the column ; a plain frieze, and a good plain 
dentil cornice. 

The temples of Minerva Folias at Priene, and Apollo at 
Miletus, have a base which is curious, but by no means de- 
serving of imitation ; it consists of a large torus, resting on two 
scotisB, which are divided from it, and from each other and the 
plinth, by two astragals at each division. This base gives the 
column so unsteady an appearance, that it spoils an otherwise 
beautiful order. 

The temple of Bacchus, at Teos, has an attic base with an 
astragal added, and a cornice with dentils of greater projection 
than usual. These three last examples have their volutes smaller 
than those of Athens, which takes much from the grandeur of 
the order. 

The temple of Fortuna Virilis, at Rome. This example is 
far inferior to those we have before noticed. The Romans seem 
to have had a singular predilection, particularly in their de- 
clining works, for very large fillets, and it is abundantly shewn 
in this edifice, where the fillet of the taenia of the architrave is 
very nearly as large as the ogee under it, and larger than one 
face of the architrave ; this, though the capital is pretty good, 
spoils the order, and the cornice is poor from the trifling 
appearance of the corona. The base is the attic, of very good 
proportion. ^ ^ 

The temple of Concord, at Rome, is figured by Desgodets, 
but it is only remarkable for its deformity, and having an 
appearance of the modem Ionic ^. The capitals have angular 
volutes, but imder the usual ovolo and astragal is a cyma recta, 
enriched with leaves and a large astragal and fillet. The 
entablature is of a very poor character, and has small dentils 
and large plain modillions. The base is of two tori divided by 
two sootise, which are separated by a fillet. In this example 
the fillet on the bottom of the shaft is nearly as large as the 
upper torus. 

* It is introdaced in Hanover-square Cburcb, London, in the colnmns under 
the gallery. 

F 
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CORINTHIAN ORDER. 

This order originated in Greece, and the capital is said by 
Vitruvius to have been suggested by observing a tile placed 
on a basket left in a garden, and round which sprang up an 
acanthus. All the other orders have, in various countries and 
situations, much variety ; but the Corinthian, though not with- 
out slight variations, even in the antique, is much more settled 
in its proportions, and its greater or less enrichment is the 
principal source of variety. 

The capital is the great distinction of this order ; its height 
is more than a diameter, and consists of an astragal, fillet, and 
apophyges, all of which are measured with the shaft, then a vase 
and homed abacus. The vase is set round with two rows of 
leaves, eight in each row, and a third row of leaves supports 
sixteen small open volutes ; the eight larger of which are imder 
the four horns of the abacus, and the other eight smaller ones, 
which are sometimes interwoven, being imder the central re- 
cessed part of the abacus, and having over them a flower or 
other ornament. These volutes spring out of small twisted 
husks placed between the leaves of the second row, and which 
are called calices. The abacus consists of an ovolo, fillet, and 
cavetto, like the modern Ionic. There are various modes of 
carving the leaves, which are called, from these variations, 
parsley, acanthus y olive y laurel , &c. The column, including the 
base of half a diameter, and the capital, is from nine to ten 
diameters high. 

Of the Corinthian capital, although the best examples have 
all some trifling difference, principally in the raffling of the 
leaves and the connection of the central small volutes, yet 
there is one capital so different from the others that it deserves 
some remark, more especially as it has been lately introduced 
into some considerable edifices. This capital is that of the 
circular temple at Tivoli, called by some a temple of Vesta, by 
others the Sybils' temple. In this capital the angular volutes 
are large, so much so as to give the capital the air of a Com- 
posite, till more minutely examined ; it is however a real Co- 
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rinthian^ for it has central volutes, though they are small, and 
formed out of the calices themselves, and not, as in the ordinary 
capital, rising from them. Its great beauty, however, is the 
very bold manner of raffling the leaves, which gives it a very 
different appearance from the other capitals, and one which in 
particular circumstances may make it valuable. The flower 
over the centre volutes is very different from the common one, 
and much larger. 

If a pedestal is used, it should have several mouldings, some 
of which may, if necessary, be enriched. The base may be 
either an attic base, or with the addition of three astragals, one 
over each torus, and one between the scotia and upper torus ; 
or a base of two tori and two scotiao, which are divided by two 
astragals, and this seems the most used to the best examples : 
one or two other varieties sometimes occur. 

The entablature of this order is very fine. The architrave 
has mostly two or three faces, which have generally small ogees 
or beads between them. 

The frieze is generally flat, but is occasionally curved, and 
often joined to the upper fillet of the architrave by an apo- 
phyges. 

The cornice has both modillions and dentils, and is usually 
thus composed : above the corona is a cymatium, and small 
ogee ; under it the modillions, whose disposition, like the Ionic, 
must be one over the centre of the column, and one close to the 
return of the cornice. 

These modillions are carved with a small balustre front, and 
a leaf under them ; they are surrounded at the upper part by 
a small ogee and fillet, which also runs round the face they 
spring frouL Under the modillions is placed an ovolo, and then 
a fillet and the dentil face, which is often left uncut in exterior 
work. Under the dentils are a fillet and ogee. In some cases 
this order is properly worked with a plain cornice, omitting the 
modillions, and leaving the dentil face uncut, as at Tivoli. 

The enrichments of this order may be very considerable; 
some of the mouldings of the pedestal and base may be en- 
riched; the shaft may be fluted, as the Ionic, in twenty-four 
flutes, which may be filled one-third high by staves, which is 
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called cabling the flutes ; the small mouldings of the architrave, 
and even some of its faces, and several mouldings of the cornice, 
may be carved, the squares in the soffit of the corona panelled 
and flowered, and the frieze may be sculptured. But though 
the order will bear all this ornament without overloading it, 
yet, for exteriors, it seldom looks better than when the capitals 
and the modillions are the only carvings, and but few of the 
mouldings enriched. 

The principal Corinthian examples are in Rome ; there are, 
however, some Grecian examples, which we shall first notice : — 

The Choragic monument of Lysicrates, "j 

The Stoa or portico, >at Athens. 

The arch of Hadrian, J 

The Incantada, at Salonica. 

A temple at Jackly, near Mylassa. 

Of these, the third, the arch of Hadrian at Athens, has an 
entablature, which is almost exactly that, which has been gene- 
rally used for the Composite; the others have all dentil cor- 
nices, without modillions. In three examples, the horns of the 
abacus, instead of being cut off as usual, are continued to a 
point, which gives an appearance of weakness to the capital. 
The bases are mostly attic with an additional astragal, and 
at Jackly the tori are carved. 

The temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, has the capital noticed above ; 
its entablature is simple, with an uncut dentil face, and the 
&ieze carved in festoons and boucrania. The astragal, under 
the capital, hos a fillet above as well as below, and the base 
has a fillet under the upper torus omitted. The flutes are stopt 
square, and not, as usual, roxmded at the ends. 

The remain, called the frontispiece of Nero, has the com- 
plete block entablature, usually called Composite. The capitals 
good, with attic base, and the whole of noble character. 

The temple of Vesta, "j 

The Basilica of Antoninus, and >at Rome, 

The temple of Mars the Avenger, J 
are all incomplete : the first has pointed horns, and the first two 
the attic base ; the capital of the last is simple and magnificent 
in style. 
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The temple of Antoninus and Faustina, and 
The portico of Severus, 
have both a cornice with dentil face only, and uncut ; the first 
an attic base. 

The baths of Dioclesian have a good entablature, and the 
attic base ; some of the capitals are Composite. 
The forum of Nerva, 
The inner order of the Pantheon, 
The outer order of the Pantheon, 
The temple called Jupiter Tonans, and 
The temple called Jupiter Stator, 
are all excellent and beautiful in their proportions and execu- 
tion; the fillets small, and the order much enriched. The 
forum of Nerva, and the temple of Jupiter Tonans have no 
bases visible ; the others have the real Corinthian base with two 
scotiae. The last may be considered the most elaborately en- 
riched model of Corinthian ; and nothing can better stamp its 
value than a minute and rigorous examination of it with any 
of the other examples. 

These are only a part of the antique remains of this order, 
but they are the best known, and may be sufficient to induce 
the student to examine every example for himself. 

It will not be right to quit this order without adverting 
to two stupendous magazines of it, the ruins of Balbec and 
Palmyra ; but although they are worth examining as matters 
of curiosity, they are of comparatively little value ; however rich, 
they contain much of the faulty and crowded detail of the later 
Roman work of the time of the Antonines ; and to what excess 
this was carried in very great Roman works of the decline of the 
Roman Empire, the best evidence is the palace of Dioclesian, at 
Spalato, where, amidst a profusion of ornament, we meet with 
great poverty of composition, and combinations of mouldings so 
barbarous as to lead to a degree of astonishment how they could 
be executed by persons before whose eyes were existing such 
examples as Rome even now contains. In the decline of the 
Roman empire, it became a fashion to remove columns from 
other buildings ; there are therefore in Rome many edifices 
with a variety of valuable columns erected without their own 
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entablature ; and Constantine, in the church of St. Paul without 
the walls, began the Norman arrangement by springing arches 
off the columns without an entablature, and carrying up the 
wall to the clerestory windows with little or no projection; 
thus annihilating the leading features of the orders — a bold 
cornice. 



COMPOSITE ORDER. 

This order is principally found in some triumphal arches, as 
those of Trajan at Rome and Beneventum, and the arch of 
Titus at Rome. 

The Romans are said to have formed this order by mixing 
the Corinthian and Ionic capitals for the sake of greater rich- 
ness ; like the Corinthian, the capital is its principal distinc- 
tion. This is of the same height as the Corinthian, and it is 
formed by setting, on the two lower rows of the leaves of the 
Corinthian capital, the modem Ionic volutes, ovolo, and abacus. 
The small space left of the bell is filled by caulicoles, with 
flowers, and the upper list of the volute is often flowered. 

From the great variety of capitals which are not Corinthian, 
(for it seems most commodious to term those only Corinthian 
which have four volutes in each face, or rather eight sets round 
the capital, four at the angles and four in the centre,) it may 
seem at first difficult to say what should be called Composite^ and 
what considered as merely a Composed order; but there appears 
an easy way of designating the real Composite capital, viz. that 
of considering the Ionic volute, and the Ionic ovolo and astragal 
under the abacus, as essential parts ; for this ovolo and astragal 
not existing in Corinthian capitals, forms a regidar distinction 
between the two. 

The column is of the same height as the Corinthian, and the 
pedestal and base differ very little from those of that order, the 
pedestal being sometimes a little plainer^ and the base having 
an astragal or two less. 

The entablature mostly used with this order is plainer than 
the Corinthian, having commonly only two faces to the archi- 
trave, the upper mouldings being rather bolder ; and the cornice 
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is different, in having, instead of the modillion and dentil, a sort 
of plain double modillion, consisting of two faces, the upper pro- 
jecting farthest, and separated from the lower by a small ogee ; 
imder this modillion is commonly a large ogee, astragal, and 
fillet. The assumption of this entablature for the Composite is 
rather Italian than Roman, for the examples of Composite capitals 
in Rome have other entablatures, and this is found with Corin- 
thian capitals ; but we must suppose that Palladio and Scammozzi, 
who both give this cornice to the Composite, had some authority 
on which they acted, and considering the great destruction of 
ancient buildings for their columns, this is not improbable. 

A plain cornice, nearly like that used to the Corinthian order, 
is sometimes used to this order, and also a cornice with the 
modillions bolder, and cantalivers under them in the frieze. 

This order may be enriched in the same manner as the 
Corinthian. 

The Composite examples we have to notice are few, and 
these are, — 

The temple of Bacchus, 

The arch of Septimus Severus, and 

The arch of the Goldsmiths. 

These are all at Rome, and all have an attic base ; they have 
all large fillets. The first entablature is plain, and has no dentil 
face ; the second has a dentil face cut, as has the third, but the 
latter has an awkward addition of a second ogee under the 
dentils, apparently taken out of the frieze, which is thus made 
very small. 

The baths of Dioclesian. This example is placed in the same 
room with Corinthian columns ; it has an attic base, and the 
Corinthian entablature. 

The arch of Titus. This example has a real Corinthian base and 
entablature ; in short, it has nothing Composite but the capital. 

On the whole, an attentive examination of the subject will 
lead us rather to discourage the use of this order than other- 
wise ; it cannot be made so elegant an order as the Corinthian, 
and can only be wanted when columns are to be in two ranges ; 
and then the capital of the temple of Yesta, at Tivoli, affords 
a sufficient alteration of the Corinthian. 



^ 
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Having gone through the forms and distinctions of the 
orders, it is proper to say that, even in Greece and Rome, 
we meet with specimens whose proportions and composition 
do not agree with any of them. These are comprised under 
the general name of Cofnposed orders, and though some are 
beautiful as small works, scarcely any of the ancient ones are 
worthy of imitation in large buildings. Of these Composed 
orders we have two examples in the Pantheon, one in the 
columns of an altar, and the other in the pilasters of the attic : 
they have both dentil cornices, with an uncut face; the first 
has angular Corinthian volutes, and none in the centres, and 
water leaves instead of raffled leaves imder the volutes; the 
other has no real volutes, but a scroll-work gives the appearance 
of them, and this capital is only fitted for pilasters. Modem 
composition has run very wild, and produced scarcely any- 
thing worth prolonging by description. There was, however, 
one attempt of a singular kind, made some years since by an 
architect at Windsor, who published a magnificent treatise, and 
executed one colonnade and a few door-cases in and near Wind- 
sor. This was H. Emlyn, who conducted the restoration of 
St. George's chapel. His order, he says, was first brought into 
his mind by the twin trees in Windsor forest. He makes an 
oval shaft rise about one- fourth of its height, and then two round 
shafts spring from it, close to each other, and the diminution 
affords space for two capitals, which have volutes, and instead 
of leaves, feathers like the caps of the knights of the Garter. 
His entablature has triglyphs, and his cornice mutules. The 
triglyphs are ostrich feathers, the guttse acorns, and the me- 
topes are filled with the star of the Garter. 

To conceal the awkward junction of the two columns to the 
lower part, an ornament is placed there, which is a trophy with 
the star of the Garter in the centre. 

It is obvious that this order must be extremely unmanage- 
able, as it is difficult, and indeed almost impossible, to make 
a good angle column, and if its entablature is proportioned to 
the diameter of one column it will be too small, if to the 
whole diameter it will be too heavy, and a .mean will give the 
capitals wrong; so that in any shape some error arises. In 

a 
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the colonnade above mentioned the entablature is so light as 
to appear preposterous. This attempt is not generally known^ 
as the book was very expensive^ and the colonnade at a distance 
from a public road; but it deserves consideration^ because, 
though the idea was new, its execution seems completely to 
have failed ; and indeed, in large designs, no Composed order has 
ever yet appeared that can come into competition with a scrupu- 
lous attention to those excellent models of Greece and Rome, 
now, through the efforts of graphic art, happily so familiar 
to almost every English architect. 

The Choragic monument of Lysicrates, commonly called the 
lantern of Demosthenes, is one of the most beautiful little re- 
mains of antiquity existing. The whole height is but thirty- 
four feet, and its diameter eight feet. It is a circular temple, 
with six engaged Corinthian columns standing on a basement, 
nearly as high as the columns, and nearly solid. The capitals, 
peculiar in the arrangement of the leaves and central honey- 
suckle ornament, are very beautiful. The frieze is sculptured, 
and instead of a cymatiimi to the cornice, is an ornament of 
honeysuckles ; and above that, on the roof, which is exquisitely 
carved in leaves^ is a line of a waved projecting ornament ; on 
the top is a vase, or rather the base of a tripod. Our limits 
will not admit of particularizing all the singularities of this 
delicate building, but it well deserves study and imitation. 

There are a few small buildings in and near Athens which, 
though not coming within any of the orders precisely, are yet 
so beautiful in some of their parts as to require express notice. 
These are, — 

The Choragic monument of Thrasyllus, 

The octagon tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, called the Tem- 
ple of the Winds, 

The temple of Pandrosus. 

The first is now merely a face, Its intervals being walled up, 
but was originally the front of a cavern, and consists of an 
entablature supported by three ant®, and covered by an attic 
lowered in the middle, on which is a statue in a sitting posture. 
The mouldings of the antaa are such as are used in Doric build- 
ings, and the architrave is capped by a plain fillet, with a small 
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fillet^ and gnttsB below ; the guttsD are continued along with an 
interyal about equal to each drop. The frieze contains eleven 
wreaths of laurel instead of triglyphs^ and the cornice and attic 
mouldings are plain, but very good. 

The whole of this monument is so simple, yet possesses so 
beautiful a character, as to render it worthy of very attentive 
study. 

The Temple of the Winds is chiefly valuable for its sculpture ; 
it had two doorways of a Composed order, and in the interior 
is a small order of a Doric, of very inferior proportions, which 
rises to the support of the roof from a plain string, below which 
are two cornices, or rather tablets. The roof is of marble cut 
into the appearance of tiles. The outside walls are plain, with 
an entablature, and a string below, forming a sort of frieze, on 
which are the figures of the winds. On the whole, this monu- 
ment is rather curious than beautiful. 

The temple of Pandrosus is a building with Caryatidse, or 
figures instead of columns ; they have each a capital of an 
ornamented square abacus, and ovolo carved. The entablature 
has no frieze, but an architrave of three faces, the uppermost of 
which has plain circles for ornament, and joins the cornice, 
which is a dentil cornice, large, and of good mouldings. The 
statues are good, and stand upon a continued pedestal of two- 
thirds their own height ; and there are two antee, which descend 
through the pedestal, and the entablature is rather proportioned 
to these antse than the Caryatidse. Many of the mouldings are 
enriched, and indeed the whole of this curious building, which 
comprises the temples of Eryctheus, Minerva Folias, and Pan- 
drosus, is a fruitful source of most delicate enrichment. 

In this essay it has by no means been intended to mention 
every valuable remaining example ; all that has been aimed at 
is to give a general view of those remains, which must be con- 
sidered as standards, and to excite in the pupil that persevering 
attention to the best models, as the only way of arriving at 
a .complete knowledge of these very interesting sources of 
architectural science. 
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In a work like the present there will be little propriety in 
a lengthened disquisition on the origin of this mode of build- 
ing, we shall therefore proceed to the detail of those distinc- 
tions which, being once laid down with precision, wiU enable 
persons of common observation to distinguish the difference of 
age and style in these buildings as easily as the distinctions of 
the Grecian and Roman orders. 

It may, however, be proper here to offer a few remarks on 
the use of the term English, as applied to that mode of building 
usually called the Gothic, and by some the Pointed architecture. 
Although^ perhaps, it might not be so difficult as it has been 
supposed to be to shew that the English architects were, in 
many instances, prior to their continental neighbours in those 
advances of the styles about which so much has been written^ 
and so little concluded, it is not on that ground the term is now 
used^ but because^ as far as the author has been able to collect 
from plates, and many friends who have visited the Continent, 
in the edifices there (more especially in those parts which have 
not been at any time imder the power of England) the archi- 
tecture is of a very different character from that pure simplicity 
and boldness of composition which marks the English buildings. 
In every instance which has come imder the author's notice, 
a mixture, more or less exact or remote, according to circum- 
stances, of Italian composition, in some parts or other is present ; 
and he has little doubt that a very attentive observation of the 
continental buildings called Gothic would enable an architect 
to lay down the regulations of French, Flemish, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Italian styles, which were in use at the time when the 
English flourished in England. 

On the origin of the pointed arch, about which, perhaps, there 
may be now more curiosity than ever, from the numerous ac- 
counts given by travellers of apparently very ancient pointed 
arches in Asia, Africa, and various parts of the Continent, it 
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will doubtless be expected that something should be said, and 
what is necessary may be said in a few lines. To say nothing 
on the impossibility, as far as at present appears, of fixing an 
authentic date to those which, if dated, might be of the most 
importance, there appears little difficulty in solving the problem, 
if the practical part of building is considered at the same time 
with the theoretical. Intersecting arches were most likely an 
early, and certainly a very widely-spread, mode of embellishing 
Norman buildings, and some of them were constructed in places, 
and with stones, requiring centres to turn them on, and the 
construction of these centres must have been by something 
equivalent to compasses : thus, even supposing (which could 
hardly have been the case) that the arches were constructed 
without a previous delineation, the centres would have led to 
the construction of the pointed arch ; and, when once formed, 
its superior lightness and applicability would be easily observed. 
To this remark it may be added, that the arches necessarily 
arising in some parts from Norman groining would be pointed. 
A careful examination of a 'great number of Norman build- 
ings will also lead to this conclusion — that the style was con- 
stantly assuming a lighter character, and that the gradation is 
so gentle into Early English, that it is difficult in some build- 
ings to class them, so much have they of both styles : the same 
may be said of every advance ; and this seems to be a convinc- 
ing proof that the styles were the product of the gradual opera- 
tions of a general improvement, guided by the hand of genius, 
and not a foreign importation*. 



* [There is no doabt that Mr. Rick- 
man's obsenrations on this sobject were 
perfectly correct, and are fully borne 
out by snbsequent investigations; the 
early Gbthic of all parts of the Conti- 
nent has a mixture of Roman details, 
the Early English Qothic is the only 
one that is perfectly pure and unmixed. 
But the name of Qothic, whatever its 
origin may have been, has been es- 
tablished for nearly two centuries all 
over Europe, and is the only name by 
which the medieval style of building 
u known in all languages; it is there- 
five quite useless to attempt to change 
it» whether we think we could change 



it for the better or not. Mr. Freeman's 
ingenious argument, that it is the style 
of the Gothic nations developed by 
them when they became civilized, and 
confined to them, is entitled to its due 
consideration; but without entering into 
the vexed questions of its origin or its 
propriety, long-established usage is suf- 
ficient ground for retaining it, while 
there is also this advantage in doing so, 
that the name does not mislead any one, 
whereas the name of Pointed, which has 
been proposed as a substitute, does mis- 
lead many persons; when they find a 
Pointed arch they naturally conclude 
that the building is of the Pointed 
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During the eighteenth century various attempts, under the 
name of Gothic, have arisen in repairs and rebuilding ecclesias- 
tical edifices, but these have been little more than making 
clustered columns and pointed windows, every real principle 
of English architecture being by the builders either imknown 
or totally neglected. 

English Gothic architecture may be divided into four dis- 
tinct periods, or styles, which may be named, 

1st, the Norman style, 

2nd, the Early English style, 

3rd, the Decorated English style, and 

4th, the Perpendicular English style. 

The dates of these styles we shall state hereafter, and it may 
be proper to notice, that the clear distinctions are now almost 
entirely confined to churches ; for the destruction and alteration 
of castellated buildings have been so great, from the changes in 
the modes of warfare, &c., that in them we can scarcely deter- 
mine what is original and what addition^. 



style, forgetting that tlie Pointed arch 
was used at all periods, and that it 
is imponsible to say which is the first 
Pointed style, or what will be the Isa-t. 
On the other hand, beginners who have 
been taught to call the Gothic styles 
Pointed, naturally conclade that when 
they find a round-headed doorway it is 
of the twelfth century or earlier, and 
that all square-headed windows are of 
the fifteenth, and they are otlen com- 
pletely misled in this manner by a name ; 
the fact being that round-headed door- 
ways and square -hoaded windows may 
be found of all jKJriods, especially in 
castles and houses. 

The form of the arch was at all 
periods dictated chiefly by convenience 
or the necesoity of the construction, and 
can never be relietl upon as a guide to 
the date of any building ; this can only 
be ascertained by careful attention to 
the mouldings and details, as shewn in 
the following cha])ter8 of this work. 

The Early Knglish Gothic is so clearly 
distinct from the early Gothic of all 
other countries that it deserves and 
requires a distinct name, and as the 
early Gothic of each country has to 
a ooDsiderable extent a distinct national 



character, it is convenient to disting^nish 
each by its own name : the Early French 
Gothic or the Early German Gothic 
may di8])uto the priority of date with 
the Early English Gothic, it may be 
difiicult to prove that either one was 
derived from the other, but there can 
be no reasonable objection to calling 
each by the name of the country in 
which it flourished. 

It mast also be borne in mind that in 
the reign of Henry II., when the early 
Gothic style was developed, the whole 
of the western provinces of France 
were under the dominion of the Eng- 
lish Crown, and Normandy had been 
for more than a century part of the 
same kingpdora, and a very influential 
part : some eminent French antiquaries 
call this style Anglo-Norman, and not 
without reason; there is scarcely any 
difierence of style in buildings of the 
same period in Normandy and in Eng- 
land, but Normandy is not at all in 
advance of England in the develope- 
ment of the Early Gothic style.] 

^ [Subsequent and more carefhl ob- 
servations have removed this difficulty. 
Castles and houses can now be as wdl 
classed and arranged in chronological 
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Before we treat of the styles separately, it will be necessary 
to explain a few terms which are employed in describing the 
churches and other buildings which exemplify them. 

Most of the ancient ecclesiastical edifices, when considered 
complete, were built in the form of a cross, with a tower, lan- 
tern, or spire erected at the intersection. The interior space 
was usually thus divided : — 

The space westward of the cross is called the nave^. 

The divisions outward of the piers are called aisles. 

The space eastward of the cross is generally the choir. 

The part running north and south is called the cross or 
transept^ 

The choir is generally enclosed by a screen, on the western 
part of which is usually placed the organ®. 

The choir in cathedrals does not generally extend to the 
eastern end of the building, but there is a space behind the altar, 
usually called the Lady-clmpel^. 

The choir is only between the piers, and does not include the 
side aisles, which serve as passages to the Lady-chapel, altar, &c. 

The transept has sometimes side aisles^, which are often sepa- 
rated by screens for chapels. 

Chapeh are attached to all parts, and are frequently additions. 

The aisles of the nave are mostly open to it, and in cathedrals 
both are generally without pews. 



saooenion as charches. See " Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages/' by 
T. U. Tomer and J. H. Parker.] 

° This name is applied equally to the 
body of the church whether the plan is 
cruciform or not, and whether with or 
without usles. 

^ More commonly called the north 
and south transepts, which is often con- 
venient, though not strictly correct. In 
some cathedrals a second smaller tran- 
sept occurs, as at Canterbury, Wells, 
&c 

* [This is, however, a modem custom ; 
the original use of the gallery at the 
west end of the choir separating it from 
the nave was to carry the holy rood, 
or crucifix, and it was called the rood- 
loft. The organ was a small instrument 
at the time when Gothic churches were 
originally built* and hM only grown to 



such large dimensions in modem times. 
It is now a serious obstruction to the 
view, and encloses the choir more closely 
than was intende*!. The west end is 
the usual place for it in foreign churches, 
and either there or one of the transepts 
appears to be a better place for it than 
over the chancel-screen. A custom has 
crept in lately of building a room like 
a chapel on the side ot the church to 
contain it, and in some cases the room 
over the porch has been applied to that 
purpose.] 

' In some of the larger collegiate and 
cathedral churches there is a consider- 
able space eastward of the high altar 
between the reredos screen and the Lady- 
chapel, called the presbytery. 

' More frequently on the east side 
only. 
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In churches not collegiate the eastern space about the altar 
is called the chancel. 

To the sides are often attached small buildings over the doors, 
called porches, which have sometimes vestries, schools, &c. over 
them^. 

The font is generally placed in the western part of the nave, 
but in small churches its situation is very various. In a few 
churches a building like a chapel has been erected over the font, 
or the font set in it'. 

In large churches the great doors are generally either at the 
west end, or at the end of the transepts, or both ; but in small 
churches often at the sides ^. 

To most cathedrals are attached a chapter-home and cloisters, 
which are usually on the same side. 

The chapter-house is often multangular. 

The cloisters are generally a quadrangle, with an open space 
in the centre ; the side to which is a series of arches, originally 
often glazed, now mostly open. The other wall is generally 
one side of the church or other buildings, with which the 
cloisters commimicate by various doors. The cloisters are 
usually arched over, and formed the principal communication 
between the different parts of the monastery, for most of the 
large cross churches have been [attached to] monasteries. 

The Lady -chapel is not always at the east end of the choir ; 
at Durham it is at the west end of the nave, at Ely [and Oxford] 
on the north side. 

The choir sometimes advances westward of the cross, as at 
Westminster *. 

The walls in the interior, between the arches, are piers. 

Any building above the roof may be called a steeple. If it be 
square-topped, it is called a tower. 



^ The room over the porch is fre- 
quently, but erroneously, called the 
pwise. 

* As at Lnton, Bedfordshire; St. Mar- 
garet's, Norwich ; and Tnrnch, Norfolk. 

* A sooth door only, protected by a 
porch, contributes materially to the 
warmth of a small church, especially in 
derived situations.] 



* [The choir properly so called, or 
the place for the chorus for chanting^ 
the service, was very frequently con- 
tinued westward beyond the crossing of 
the transept, and occupied also the first 
bay or first and second bays of the nave : 
it was enclosed by a screen or cancellus, 
from which the name of chancel was 
derived.] 
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A tower may be round, square, or multangular. The tower 
is often crowned with a spire, and sometimes with a short tower 
of light work, which is called a lantern. An opening into the 
tower, in the interior, above the roof, is also called a lantern. 

Towers of great height in proportion to their diameter are 
called turrets ; these often contain staircases, and are sometimes 
crowned with small spires. 

Large towers have often turrets at their corners, and often 
one larger than the others, containing a staircase ; sometimes 
they have only that one. 

The projections at the comers and between the windows are 
called buttresses, and the mouldings and slopes which divide 
them into stages are called set-offs. 

The walls are crowned by a parapet, which is straight at the 
top, or a battlement, which is indented ; both may be plain, or 
sunk panelled, or pierced. 

In castellated work the battlement sometimes projects, with 
intervals for the purpose of discharging missiles on the heads of 
assailants ; these openings are called machicolations. 



Arches are roimd, pointed, or mixed. 

A semicircular arch has its centre in the 
same line with its spring, as in fig. 1. ^ 

A segmental arch has its centre lower than 
the spring, as in fig. 2. 





A horseshoe arch has its centre above the 
spring, as in fig. 3. 

Pointed arches are either equilateral, de- 
scribed from two centres, which are the 
whole breadth of the arch from each other, 
and form the arch about an equilateral 
triangle, as in fig. 4 ; 

H 
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Or drop arches^ wliich Haye a radius sHorter 
than the breadth of the arch, and are de- 
scribed about an obtuse-angled triangle, as 
in fig. 5 ; 

Or lancet arches, which have a radius 
longer than the breadth of the arch, and 
are described about an acute -angled tri- 
angle, as in fig. 6. 

All these pointed arches may be of the nature of segmental 
arches, and have their centres below their spring. 



Mixed arches are of three centres, which 
look nearly like elliptical arches, as in fig. 7 ; 

Or of four centres, commonly called the 
Tudor arch; this is flat for its span, and 
has two of its centres in or near the spring, 
and the other two far below it, as in fig. 8. 

The ogee or contrasted arch has four cen- 
tres; two in or near the spring, and two 
aboYe it and reversed, as in fig. 9. 

The spaces included between the arch and 
a square formed at the outside of it are 
called spandrels, and are often ornamented, 
as in fig. 10. 




9 





Windows are divided into lights by mulltons. 



The ornaments of the divisions at the heads of the windows, 
&c., are called tracery. 

Tracery "[is either flowing ™, where the lines branch out into 
the resemblance of leaves, arches, and other figures; or perpeu' 



"^ The earlier kinds of tracery oonaist other geometrical figare^^ which cannot 
of drdea and portiona of circles, and strictly be called flowing. 
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dtcular, where tHe mullions are continued througli in straight 
lines. 

The horizontal divisions of windows and panelling are called 
transoms. 

The parts of tracery are ornamented with small arches and 
points, which are called featherings or foliations, and the small 
arches cusps ; and according to the number in immediate con- 
nection they are called — 







TREFOILS, 1 ; QUATREFOILS, 2 ; Or CINQUEFOILS, 3. 

The CUBP8 are eometimes again feathered, ^ 

and this is called double feathering, as in 
fig. 4. 

Tablets are small projecting mouldings, or strings, mostly 
horizontal. 

The tablet at the top, under the battlement, is called a cornice, 
and that at the bottom a basement, imder which is generally 
a thicker waU. 

The tablet running roimd doors and windows is called a 
dripstone^, and if ornamented, a canopy. 

Bands are either small strings round shafts, or a horizontal 
line of square, round, or other panels, used to ornament towers, 
spires, and other works. 

Niches are small arches, mostly sunk in the wall, often orna- 
mented very richly with buttresses and canopies, and frequently 
containing statues. 

A corbel is an ornamented projection from the wall, to sup- 
port an arch, niche, beam, or other apparent weight, and is 
often a head or part of a figure. 

■ This term is not strictly applicable perhaps the best term : label is very 
to the nuraldings over windows in the commonly used, bat is properly applied 
interior of a boildiiig. hoodmonld is only to square-headed windows. 
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A pinnacle is a small spire, generally with four sides, and 
ornamented ; it is usually placed on the tops of buttresses, both 
external and internal. 

The small [leaves or] bunches of foliage ornamenting cano- 
pies and pinnacles are called crockets. 

The larger bunches on the top are called finiah, and this 
term is sometimes applied to the whole pinnacle. 

The seats for the dean, canons, and other dignitaries in the 
choirs of collegiate churches are called stalls. 

The bishop's seat is called his throne. 

The ornamented open work over the stalls, and in general any 
minute ornamental open work, is called tabernacle work. 

In some churches not collegiate there yet remains a screen, 
with a large projection at the top, between the nave and chan- 
cel, on which were anciently placed [the holy rood, or crucifix, 
with images of St. Mary and St. John] ; this was called the 
rood-loft. 

Near the entrance door is sometimes found a small niche, 
with a basin which held, in Roman Catholic times, their holy 
water ; these are called stottps. 

Near the altar, or at least where an altar has once been 
placed, there is sometimes found another niche, distinguished 
from the stoup by having a small hole at the bottom to carry 
off water ; it is often double, with a shelf : [and is commonly 
called a piscina.] 

On the south side, at the east end of some churches, are 
found stone stalls, either one, two, three, or sometimes more, 
of which the uses have been much contested ® ; [but they are now 
generally considered to have been the seats for the officiating 
ministers, and are called sedilia.] 

Under several large churches, and some few small ones, are 
certain vaulted chapels, these are called crypts. 

In order to render the comparison of the different styles easy. 



» See the ArduBologioy vols. «. and an., seats, not without interest from the num- 
in which will be found a long controversy ber of examples cited on both sides, 
on the subject of the original use of these 
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ire sliall divide the description of each into the following 
sections : — 

Doors, 

Windows, 

Arches, 

Piers, 

Buttresses, 

Tablets, 

Niches, and ornameDtal arches, or panels. 

Ornamental carvings. 

Steeples, and 

Battlements, 

Hoofs, 

Fronts, and 

Porches. 
We shall first give, at one view, the date of the styles, and 
their most prominent distinctions, and then proceed to the par- 
ticidar sections as described above. 



1st. The Norman st^le, which prevailed to the reign of 
Henry II. ; distinguished by its arches being generally semi- 
circidar; though sometimes pointed, with bold and rude orna- 
ments. This style seems to have commenced before the Con- 
quest, but we have no remains realli/ knoum to be more than 
a very few years older p. 

2nd. The Early English style, reaching to the reign of Ed- 
ward I. *i; distinguished by pointed arches, and long narrow 



' [The earliest examples of the Nor- 
man stjrle in England are believed to be 
the remains of the work of the time of 
Edward the Confessor at Westminster 
Abbey, consisting of the substructure of 
the dormitory and the lower part of 
the walls of the refectory, with the 
ornamental arcade. See Scott's " Qlean- 
ings from Westminster Abbey." 

The reign of Henry II., 1154—1189, 
was the chief period of transition from 
the Norman to the Early Gtothic in 
Eagland, and in Normandy and the other 



English Provinces of Qaul; in France 
proper, that is, in the Royal Provinces 
of France, this change took place chiefly 
in the reign of Philip Augustus, 1180 — 
1223, but it is said to have begun a few 
years earlier, during the administra- 
tion of Suger, under Louis VII., 1137 
—1180.] 

4 The reign of Edward I. was the 
period of transition from the Early 
English to the Decorated style : many 
buildings of this reign belong to the 
latter style ; for instance, the Eleanor 
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windows without mullions; and a peculiar ornament, which, 
from its resemblance to the teeth of a shark, we shall hereafter 
call the toothed ornament. 

3rd. Decorated English^ reaching to the end of the reign of 
Edward III., in 1377, and perhaps from ten to fifteen years 
longer ^ This style is distinguished by its large windows, 
which have pointed arches divided by mullions and the tracery 
in flowing lines [or] forming circles, arches, and other figures, 
not running perpendicularly ; its ornaments numerous, and very 
delicately carved. 

Perpendicular English. This is the last style, and appears to 
have been in use, though much debased, even as far as to 1630 
or 1640, but only in additions. Probably the latest whole 
building" is not later than Henry VIII. The name clearly 
designates this style, for the mullions of the windows and the 
ornamental panellings run in perpendicular lines, and form 
a complete distinction from the last style ; and many buildings 
of this are so crowded with ornament, as to destroy the beauty 
of the design. The carvings are generally very delicately 
executed. 



croBses, which were all erected between 
1290 and 1300, and the style of which 
u clearly Decorated. If all windows 
with mullions and with foliated circles 
in the head are to be considered as 
belonging to the Decorated style, the 
division must be placed at an earlier date, 
as many buildings of this character are 
of the time of Henry III. ; for instance, 
the chapter-house at Salisbury. See at 
the end of the Early English Style on 
the transition to the Decorated. 

' [The change from the Decorated to 
the Perpendicular style began to come 
in occasionally at an earlier period, as 
at Gloucester, where the work has very 
much the appearance of the later style 
before the middle of the fourteenth 
century, but the mouldings are clearly 
Decorated ; this is, in fact, a transitional 
example, as are Edington Church, Wilt- 



shire, and part of the west end of Win- 
chester Cathedral. Examples of transi- 
tional work, or a mixture of these two 
styles, are common. 

• [Subsequent observation has brought 
to light several examples of whole build- 
ings designed and executed in a de- 
ba^d Perpendicular style in the time 
of James I. and Charles I., as the Schools 
and Wadham CoUege, and the Chapels 
of Lincoln, Jesus, and Oriel Colleges, 
Oxford ; the Chapel of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; the hall of the Inner 
Temple, and the Chapel of Lincoln's 
Inn, London; and several country 
churches, as Low Ham Church, Somer- 
setshire ; Water Eaton Chapel, Oxford- 
shire; Apthorp Cliurch, Northampton- 
shire; Arthuret Church, Cumberland; 
and Stanton Harold, Leicestershire.] 



ON 



ANaLO-SAXON AECHITECTUEE, 

OR SUCH BUILDINGS AS MAY BE PRESUMED TO HAVE BEEN 
ERECTED IN ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 



It may be necessary to state, that though many writers speak 
of Saxon buildings, those which they describe as such are 
either known to be Norman, or are so like them that there is 
no real distinction. But it is most likely that in some obscure 
country churches some real Saxon work of a much earlier date 
may exist ; hitherto, however, none has been ascertained to be 
of so great an age. 

Without venturing to fix a date to either, it will be proper 
here to mention two towers which have hitherto been very little 
noticed, and yet are of very singular construction ; the first is, 
that of the old church, St. Peter's, at Barton on Humber, in 
Lincolnshire. This is a short thick tower, with very thick walls, 
orig^ally of three stages, the two lower of which are ornamented 
by perpendicular strips of stone, projecting from the face of the 
wall, and near the top of each stage breaking into arches ; the 
lower set of arches semicircular, and the perpendicular lines 
springing from a stone set on the top of the arch ; the second set 
are straight-lined arches, and run up to a flat string or tablet, 
on which is the third plain stage, with only two small arches, 
(if so they may be called,) as in the second stage. On the top 
of these three stages is one evidently early Norman, having 
a regular double Norman window in it, with a shaft and capital 
in the middle ; this stage being clearly Norman, it is evident 
the substructure must be of an earlier date ; and in the second 
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stage of the lower part is also a double window, with round 
arches, and divided by something (evidently original, for there 
are two) exactly resembling a rude balustre : all this arrange- 
ment is so diflferent from Norman work, that there seems a pro- 
bability it may be real Saxon ; and it should be noted that the 
other, or new church, St. Mary's, stands within a hundred and 
fifty yards of the old church, and is principally a Norman build- 
ing, with an Early English tower, and a chancel of the same, 
and a very early Decorated east window, which, of course, 
renders it necessary to go back to the Conquest at least for 
the date of the old one. 

The other tower is that of Clapham Church, in Bedfordshire ; 
and this is principally remarkable for the extreme simplicity 
and rudeness of its construction. It consists of a square tower, 
without buttress or tablet, about three squares high, with a rude 
round-arch door, and above it two heights of small round- 
arched windows ; above this part of the tower, with a plain set- 
oflP, inwards is a Norman portion, with a Norman window 
divided into two by a central shaft, plain, and of early cha- 
racter ; this part is surmounted by a cornice and battlement of 
later date. 

In addition to what has been incidentally remarked on these 
buildings, I wish to consider these early edifices both in Eng- 
land and France, and I have to notice such buildings in both 
countries as are either known to be of a date prior to the year 
1000, or by their clear difference from anything of later date 
may, from that clear difference, and their relation to works 
known to be before the year 1000, be well permitted to be con- 
sidered of an earlier date, until proved to be of a later one. 

In France there are the following buildings : — 
The walls of the city of Bayeux, 
The theatre at Lillebonne, 
The church of St. Germain at Eouen, 

The ancient portion of a church at Beauvais, now called the 
Basse (Euvre ; 

All these present clear and definable Koman features. 

At the theatre at Lillebonne we have regular ashlar masonry 
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with rubble backing*: the front work very well done, with 
good clean joints. Also a wall with 
email stones about six inches long 
and about four inches high in the 
courses ; these form a thin skin, 
and have rubble backing, but with 
horizontal courses of what are called 
Roman bricks, i.e. flat tiles about 
fourteen inches long, eleven inches 
broad, and not quite two inches 
thick. These tiles act as bonding- 
courses to the small stone and rubble 
of which much Roman walling is 
constructed. 

This horizontal bond of tiles accompanies nearly all the 
Roman walling which is built of small stones, both in England 
and that part of France included in my present observations. 

It is present in the walls of Bayeuz, where the courses of 
stone are irregular, some 
small, some large : in the 
church of St. Qermain, 
where the walling is of 
squared stone, rather larger 
ihan the small stones at 
LUlebonne ; and here there 
is also an outer tier of 
bricks around the arches, 
like a drip-stone. It is 
also in the Basse (Euvre 
at Beauvais ; here the wall- 
ing is small stones with 
large joints, and the ex- 
terior arches, as well as 
the drip-course round them, 
are partly formed of Roman 
bricks. The interior wall- 
ing of this buQding is the 

■ See QloMuy of Ardiitectiir4 toL u. Platat 12 and 107. 
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white stone of that country, which, though so soft as to be 
easily worked, retains its edge and its form completely to the 
present time. This building, though sadly neglected, has much 
of its interior work — plain round arches and square piers — in 
very good condition. 

These buildings are in Prance well known to antiquaries, 
and their dates constantly acknowledged as prior to the year 
1000. 

In England we hare, first, a variety of Soman walling 
acknowledged to be such. 

These walls are in various counties, from Northumberland 
to Kent, and many of them (and I believe all in which the 
construction was necessary) have the banding bricks more or 
less frequent. 

There are a few Soman examples in which, from the mode 
of construction with large blocks of stone, it does not appear 
that the bonding bricks were used. Of these examples I may 
mention two which remain in a more perfect state than, con- 
sidering their age, could well have been expected. 

The first is the north gate at Lincoln, which, as when first 
erected, is still used as the passage through the walls. This 
gate had originally an impost and architrave moulding; but 
they are now hardly visible. 

The second is a portion of the Roman wall near the military 
road from Newcastle to Carlisle ; its walling is well done, and 
in a very perfect state ; and near it is a quarry of most excellent 
building stone, from whence that used in the wall appears to 
have been taken. 

I do not intend to notice all the Roman works known to 
exist in England, but merely a few for the purpose of shewing 
the similarity of construction with those noticed in France ; and 
of referring to them as linking with those churches which 
I suppose to have been erected in England before the year 
1000. 

What is called the Jews' Wall at Leicester is built with 
many of the flat tiles, or Roman bricks ; and the portions of 
Roman wall still remaining near St. Alban's, in Hertfordshire, 
and at Richborough Castle, in Kent, have these Roman bricks 
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used as horizontal bond, in the same way as we have noticed i 
the French edifices. 




I shall now, previous to enumerating the buildings which 
I haTe reason to believe were erected before the year 1000, state 
those particularities of their masonry, their forms and their 
details, which by the difference from works of known Norman 
date give reason to suppose them of this very early period. 

First, as to the masonry, there is a peculiar sort of quoining, 
which is uaed without plaster as well as with, consisting of 
a long stone set at the comer and a short one lying on it, and 
bonding one way or both into the wall ; when plaster is used, 
these quoins are raised to allow for the thickness of the plaster. 
Another peculiarity is the use occasionally of .very large and 
heavy blocks of stone in particular parts of the work, while the 
rest is mostly of small stones ; the use of what is called Boman 
bricks, and occasionally of an arch with straight aides to the 
upper part instead of curves. The want of buttresses may be 
here noticed as being general in these edifices. An occasional 
use of portions witli mouldings much like Roman, and the use 
in windows of a sort of rude balustre. The occasional use of 
a rude round staircase, west of the tower, for the purpose of 
access to the upper doors ; and at times the use of rude carvings. 
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much more rude [and shallow] than the generality of Norman 
work, and carvings which are clear imitations of Roman work. 

All these marks do not in every case appear in each of the 
edifices ; but they are all more or less united to one another, 
and thus form a very interesting series. 

This list comprises twenty edifices in thirteen counties, and 
extending from Whittingham in Northimiberland, north, to 
Sompting on the coast of Sussex, south, and from Barton-on- 
the-Humber, on the coast of Lincolnshire, east, to North Bur- 
combe on the west. This number of churches extending over 
so large a space of country, and bearing a clear relation of style 
to each other, forms a class much too important and extensive 
to be referred to any anomaly or accidental deviation ; for the 
four extreme points all agree in the peculiar feature of long and 
short stones at the corners, and those stones of a varied cha- 
racter, and all easily accessible in their respective situations. 

These English examples of towers and churches I may, 
I trust, be permitted to describe with some minuteness, so 
that persons who visit them may know wherein consists their 
likeness to each other, and difierence from other styles. 

From what I have seen, I am inclined to believe that there 
are many more churches which contain remains of this charac- 
ter, but they are very difficult to be certain about, and also likely 
to be confounded with common quoins and common dressings, in 
counties where stone is not abundant, but where flint, rag, and 
rough rubble plastered over, form the great extent of walling. 

In various churches it has happened that a very plain arch 
between nave and chancel has been left as the only Norman 
feature, while both nave and chancel have been rebuilt at 
different times, but each leaving the chancel -arch standing. 
I am disposed to think that some of these plain chancel-arches 
will, on minute examination, turn out to be of this Saxon style. 
I am the more induced to think so from the tower at Whitting- 
ham, in Northmnberland, having close to it one such plain 
arch, and next to it another semicircular arch, which would 
be called, if not early, certainly not very late Norman, yet 
strikingly different. 

As the portion of France I visited, though containing a great 
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variety of lsrg;e edifices, was not visited as to tlie small churches 
to an equal ezteut, owing to the difficulty of getting to places 
not on the high roads, I cannot say whether there is anything 
like our combination of long and short stones ; only one church 
I saw at a village near Beauvais had any such antiquity, by 
tradition, as before the year 1000, and there the only feature 
noticeable was a resemblance to the walling of the Basse (Euvre 
at Beauvais, both being formed of small stones with large joints 
I shall now proceed to state more clearly the distinctions of 
this early or Saxon style, and then to describe those edifices 
above enumerated. 



■Where 
of considerable size, 
they are semicircu- 
lar, but there are 
smaller apertures of 
doors and windows, 
with straight slopes 
to the aperture. In 
some doors, and in 
some larger arches, 
there is a regular 
impost at the spring, 
which has a rude re- 
semblance to Bomau 
mouldings. 



In the small windows a sort of rude balustre, such 
as might be supposed to be copied by a very rough 
workman by remembrance of a Roman balustre. 

[This is sometimes attached to the front of a 
narrow strip of wall, as at St, Michael's, Oxford ; 
more frequently it stands in the middle of the thick 
wall, and carries a long stone extending through 
the wall.] 

Masonry. First, a sort of quoins or framing of stone pro- 
jecting from the &ce of the wall, the filling-in often of small 
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Coxnmoa Quoin«d work. 



TP. 



Loo^-aad-aliort Work. 



rough stonework, and sometimes plastered. Second^ the use 

of very large pieces of stone, i 

much larger than usual in 

Norman, for parts, while the 

remainder is of small and 

very roughly hewn stone. 

[The quoins or comer 
stones are arranged in a pe- 
culiar manner, — a long stone 
being placed upright at the 
angle, alternately with a 
similar long stone placed 
horizontally, in order to bind 
the rubble walling and keep 
it together. This is techni- 
cally called Long- and' Short Work. Its use depends a good deal 
on the nature of the building materials. As this use of stone, 
especially the vertical or upright pieces, is not a natural use of 
that material, or such as a mason would use, it has been sup- 
posed that these early buildings were erected by carpenters 
rather than by masons.] 

Staircases. In two instances (more perhaps may hereafter 
be found) there are on the west side of the towers circular 
staircases, equally rude as the masonry of the church; but 
in one of these instances this staircase has been found to be 
an addition. 

Bricks. It is not easy to discover whether the Boman bricks 
(or rather flat tiles, as we should now term them) that we find 
in one at least of these edifices, have been laid before, and are 
the ruins of a former building, or were made for the purpose 
and used new. 

Ornaments. In one, if not more of these buildings, there 
are some very rude carvings, more rude than most Norman 
work. [These are extremely shallow, and such as could be 
worked with the hammer or pick, without the use of the chisel 
being required.] 

Plan. All the comers square ; and there seems no instance 
of a buttress to these buildings which is not evidently an 
addition. 
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As I cannot presume to settle which of these buildings is of 
the earliest date, it will, I think, be better to take them nearly 
goographicallyt and commencing at the most northerly. 

1. WlllTTlNGHAM ChURCH, NoRTHUMBERIAXD. 

This church has a tower, and the west end of the aisles and 
one arch on the north side, all appearing of the same early 
style. There are Norman por- 
tions, but they are clearly of a 
different and later date, and parts 
of the church are even later still, 
with some modem mutilations. 

The comers of the tower and 
exterior angles of the walls of 
the aisles are clearly of long 
and short stones of a very strong 
countu gritstone, and the whole 
wulliiig being of the same stone 
as the quoins, and no plaster 
required, the construction of 
tho inosonry is very conspicuous. 
Tlio battlements and a part of 
tlie upper story of the tower ap< 
jiutir to have been altered; but 
tbu upper aperture has a rude 
btiluatro between tho two vdn- 
diiwsi thus pri'Bcntmg two fea- 

tanm, gonorully the most striking and constant in these early 
IfuililirigH, One arch of what appears to me to be the original 
Iinvo niitiuins ; it is very plain, has a large rude abacus or im- 
|NMt, uiid u plain square pier: it is now stopped, and forms 
jiurt (tf till) vtuttry. Tho nest arch eastward on the same side is 
N (M(iruii<»i NonnuD one, with tho usual round pier and a capital, 
wlUi u Norl iif lull and a square abacus. The remaiudcr of the 
(ilmriili in Inter, and of little comparative interest. The aper- 
Utrim ill Iho townr have been much mutilated, yet those above 
liHVii lliu buliiNtru suHicicntly clear to mark tho style. 

'I'lila ohui'uh ii situated about three hundred yards out of the 
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great road, and presents nothing attractive to the eye at a dis- 
tance, nor do I believe it has ever been described. 

2. ThB CmiBCH OF ElBBDALE, YoBKSHIBB. 

This church is also out of the road, between Helmsley and 
Eirkby Hoorside, in a valley near the celebrated Bone Caves. 
It is a small edifice, mostly of much later date. It has a stone 
on the south side, with a Saxon inscription; but as this has 
been removed &om its original place, it ia now no evidence of 
itself as to what part of the church is Saxon; but as the 
western door, now stopped, and the arch to the chancel, are both 
of them very rude, though in some degree resembling Norman, 
they may, I think, on a careful examination of them, be con- 
sidered portions of the old building. 
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[TliuinMTiptionii tob«i«adtba«: — "OnnO«iii»l>niuboht«BuictiuQregoriii> 
nituter Votuw bit wea »1 tobrocan ^ to-fiilui ^ he hit let maan newui fWim 
grnnde XPE ^ Mnctiu Oregorini in Eadwud dagnm cining, in Toiti dignm 
«orl." Which maj be tniulated: — "Orm, eon of Gunil, bonght St.Oregorj'i 
church, when it «u >U cniDed and fUlen down, and he caused it to Em mads 
new from tlia ground, to Cluid* and St. Qregory, In Eidward'a daji the Ring, 
and Toati'a daji the Earl." 

The inaeripUon round the £al maj be translated: — "Tlua ii the nm'e daj- 
marker at ereij hoar, and Hajward nude me, aod Brand the priert." 

Toali was Earl of NorthomberUnd ttom lO&G to 1066. Orm wai mnrdered, by 
Eaz\ ToaU'e order, in 1064.] 
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3. The Church of Laoghten-kn-le-Mort 

between Sheffield and Work- _^ 

sop, ia in Yorkshire, away j— 
from any public road ; it is , 
a fine church, with a lofty 
spire, visible at a great dis- 
tance. The Saxon portion 
of the church consists only 
of a door on the north side, 
dose to the western wall; 
it is evidently part of a more 
ancient structure, carefully 
preserved, and surrounded 
with more modem masonry 
of very different stone, and 
is as clearly a long and do«-,7. i*i(hten*ii4Hbmhm. Toruw™. 
short construction as Whittingham or Barton. The church, 
for a country place, is a large one, and has a nave, aides, and 
lai^ chancel. A portion is Norman ; and this, aa well as 
some more modern parts, is built of what appears to be a mag- 
□esiau limestone — ^yeUow at first, but growing a fine grey ; the 
ancient door is, however, of a very different stone, being a dark 
red sandstone of a strong grit; whence obtained I do not 
know ; but in the Norman chancel, intermixed with the grey 
stone, are several portions of the red sandstone, built in irre- 
gularly, as if portions of an older building ; and on the inside 
are two niches, one evidently a seat with a plain sink and a 
semicircular head, and another, which seems to be a cupboard, 
with a straight arch top : but both of these are plastered and 
whitewashed, so that I could not examine of what stone they 
were constructed. 

The later portions of this church are curious ; for the Norman 
piers on one side of the nave are capped by a sort of upper 
square capital of Perpendicular work, which I have not seen 
elsewhere, and which is intended to raise those piers to the 
height of the piers on the other side of the nave, and &om each 
spring arches of the same character, corresponding with the 
later piers. 
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4. The Church of St. Peteb, at Barton-oh-the- 
humber, linoolkshire. 

Thifl IB a short thick tower, with yery thick walls, originally 
of three stages ; the two lower of which are omameiited hy 
perpendicular stripe of stone, projecting from the face of the 
wall, and near the top of each stage breaking into arches : the 
lower set of arches semicirctilar, and the perpendicolar lines 
springing from a stone set on the top of the arch ; the second 
set are straight-lined arches, and run up to a flat string or 
tablet, on which is the third plain stage, with only two small 
arches, (if so they may he called,) as in the second stage. On 
the top of these three stages is one evidently early Norman, 
having a regular double Norman win- 
dow in it, with a shaft and capital in 
the middle: this stage being clearly 
Norman, it is evident the substructure 
must be of an earlier date : and in the 
second stage of the lower part is also a 
double window, with round arches, and 
divided by something (evidently ori- 
ginal, for there are two) exactly re- 
sembling a mde balustre. All this ar- 
rangement is so different from Norman 
work, that there seems a probability it 
may be real Saxon ; and it should be 
noted, that the other, or new church, 
St. Mary's, stands within 150 yards of 
the old church, and is principally a 
Norman building, (with an Early Eng- 
lish tower, and a chancel of the same, 
and a very early Decorated east window,] 
which, of course, renders it necessary t 
quest at least for the date of the old one. 

This always goes by the name ef the old church, and the 
other church, within a very short distance and called St. Mary's, 
the new church. Now no part of the new church is much later 
than A.i>. 1300, and, este^t the tower, no part of the old church 




■) go back to the Con- 
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is 80 old as the year 1300 ; thus referring to the tower as the 
ancient part of the old church, and as the piers and arches of 
the nave of the new church are Norman, though rather late, 
it makes the old church of course as old as Norman, and from 
the circumstance of the belfry story above the ancient tower 
being Norman, and certainly not late Norman, it gives a sort 
oiprimd facie evidence of a greater antiquity to the tower ; and 
this evidence, and the complete difference from Norman in this 
tower, first attracted my attention, and led me to look for 
similar ones in other parts of the kingdom. 

This tower has the long-and-short quoin and rib stones, with 
the balustre window for what appears to be the original belfry 
story, before the addition of the Norman belfry. These rib and 
quoin stones project, are filled in with rough rubble walling, 
and plastered. There is one door with a round arch, and 
one straight. The walls of the tower are thick, and there is 
no appearance of any staircase having ever existed. The church 
is mostly of Decorated character. I consider this tower the 
most pure specimen of the long-and-short work, and particularly 
deserving of a visit from those who wish to see this style fully 
exemplified ; and the Norman belfry is valuable from at once 
limiting the date of the tower to an early period. 

5. RoPSLEY, Lincolnshire. 

The long-and-short remains in this church are confined to 
a portion of the west end near the tower, and here also it is 
mixed with Norman work; a Norman north aisle appears to 
have been added. 

6. The East End op the Church op Repton, 

IN Derbyshire. 

Here the long-and-short appearances are very small, only 
two ribs by the side of the chancel window, which is an inser- 
tion ; but there is a crypt, which is more like Soman work in 
some parts than Norman ; and here are early Norman portions 
in the church, and all these portions are so blended with later 
work, that it is very difficult to say where one ends and the 
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other begins ; but I have no doubt that some part of this church 
is of Saxon date. 



7. The Tower of the Church at Barnack, 
IN Northamptonshire. 

This tower has quoins and rib-stones like Barton-on-the- 
Humber, but the stones are more carefully squared and laid, 
and there are certain ornamental portions built into the walls, 
which give it a very dif- 
ferent air to that of Bar- 
ton ; but it had no stair- 
case, and to supply this 
want the lower story was 
groined, and in one comer 
a circular staircase of Early 
English date carried up 
within the square of the 
old tower. The arch into 
the church is curious from 
its singularly rude imita- 
tions of Broman mouldings 
in the impost and archi- 
trave. On the tower is 
a later belfry, and a short 
spire. 

This church is near Stamford, but not on any high road ; it 
is a handsome structure, and deserving of attention, exclusive 
of the more ancient portion. It is built of Bamack stone, which 
seems to have been very extensively employed at one time, 
though the quarries are not, I believe, now worked : it is an 
oolite, in which are embedded numerous small shells, from 
whence it weathers very rough and open. 




Tower<arcb, Bamack. Morthamptouahire. 



8. The East End of Wittering Church, 
Northamptonshire, 

has some portions of long-and-short work, and the arch between 
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the nave aad obancel is bailt of ]a.Tge rude blocks of stone, with 
Tery little attempt at ornament. 

Thifl church has a short tover and low spire, and has nothing 
attractive in the view from the great road, from which it is 
distant only a few hundred yards, being on the rood ham 
Stamford to London, and is the next parish to Bamack. The 
church is well deserving of attention, more than it has re- 
ceived, and is a curiously connecting link between Bamack and 
Earl's Barton. 



9. Briostock Church, Northamptonshirs, 

is another curious specimen, but here the early work forms 
only a very small portion, though surrounded by ancient re- 
mains of such a character as to con- 
firm, as much as their antiquity can 
do, the earlier date of this portion. 
The tower is of very rough masonry, 
ptastored, and has a roughly built 
roond staircase on the west side, as at ' 
Brizworth ; the tower opens into the 
north aisle by a semicircular-headed 
small plain door, with a small win- 
dow over it. The arch into the nave 
has large plain blocks for imposts, 
and a projecting stone round the arch, 
like those at Bartou-on-the-Humber ; 
the pier of this arch is on the north- 
east comer of the tower, abutted 
against by Norman piers and plain arches ; the rest of the 
church has various interesting features of several styles, but 
nothing more appears now to remain of a character like the 
lower part of the tower, which has above it a belfry and spire 
of a date somewhat later than that at Brixworth. There are 
several good doors and windows, a small wafer-drain, a beau- 
tiful niche in the chancel, and the stairs to the rood-loft 
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10. Bkixworth Chdscr, Norihauptonshibe I). 

Thifl curious church had not, to my knowledge, been noticed 

till Tieitdd by me in company with my friend Q. Baker, the 

historian of Northamptonshire, near the end of the year 1823, 




which visit led to a subsequent more minute examination of the 
building, and a search for traces of the ports which have been 
destroyed. 

This church, in its original state, appears to have consisted 
of a spacious nave and narrow aisles, a large chancel and 
a western tower, with a clerestory to the nave, and the chancel 
divided &om it by a large arch. The lower story of the tower 
had four doors, one on each side, the north and south small, 
the east and west large and lofty : in the upper part of the 
tower, and looking into the nave, is a window, with two of the 
rude balustres found in the windows of the tower of the old 
church at Barton-on-the-Humber. In this state the church 



^ For ongniviiigs of thii clmrch tee ' The foandAtlons of tie ija\et u 

Britton'i Araiitectural Autiqailiei, vol. bora bIigwd u uncovered by dicing. 
T. p. 160. 
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would be near 120 feet long, the nave thirty feet wide, and the 
aisles appear to have been from ten to twelve feet wide ; but as 
the foundations, which were discovered by digging on the north 
side, were irregular, this width is in some degree conjectural, 
although it is not likely to be more than a foot or two wrong. 
If we suppose eleven feet as the medium for the breadth of the 
aisles, it will give the exterior breadth of the church, in its 
original state, sixty-six feet, as the walls are near three feet 
and a-half thick. 

The construction of this church comes now to be noticed, and 
this is particularly curious ; the walls being mostly built with 
rough red-stone rag, in pieces not much larger than the common 
brick, and all the arches turned, and most of them covered, 
with courses of bricks or tiles, as they may be called, precisely 
similar in quality and size to those found in Soman works dis- 
covered in this country ; and over the balustres of the window 
looking from the tower into the nave these bricks are used as 
imposts. 

The great arch, between the nave and the chancel, has, 
at an early period, been partly taken down and filled up with 
a good pointed arch ; but this was not so completely done as 
to destroy the remains of the spring of the original arch, which, 
on stripping the plaster, was found to have the same tile impost 
and tile arch, and course of covering tiles, as are found in the 
other arches. At what date the church remained in its original 
state I do not presume to determine, but from the nature of 
the alterations now extant it must have been very early : and 
I now proceed to state these as they appear. 

The north door of the tower is stopped up, and against the west 
side of the tower is erected a circular staircase, built of the rag- 
stone in a very rough state ; the stairs are partly remaining, 
and the under side of them has been formed upon rough 
plastered centering, in the mode usually adopted by the Nor- 
mans. To afford access to this staircase, the original west door 
of the tower has been partially stopped, and the aperture is a small 
circular-headed door. There is no other access to these stairs, 
and they lead to the two stories of the tower, reaching rather 
higher than the present remains of the original steeple, upon 
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wWcli is now a belfiy and lofty spire^ of a style whioli may be 
considered of from 1300 to 1330. 

Proceeding eastward, we find the original aisles destroyed, 
and the westernmost arch, on the south side, remaining to its 
original use, but now leading into a south aisle, nearly of the 
date of the belfry ; and to give access to the eastern part of this 
aisle, the wall of the original chancel on the south side has been 
opened, and two arches inserted, which are dissimilar in their 
shape, range, and mouldings. In the arch next the tower on 
the south side is also inserted a door, and of such a character 
as to fix its date to about the year 1150 : it is covered by 
a porch of a date somewhat later. We now come to the present 
chancel, which is an addition eastward of the original one. The 
east end had, originally, one large window and two small ones ; 
the lower part of the large one has been opened to the ground, 
widened, and the upper part supported by a wood lintel resting 
on two wooden uprights, against which are some remains of 
a Perpendicular wood screen. Eastward, the present chancel 
consists of portions of each of the four styles ; on the north side, 
joining the old chancel, are parts of two Norman divisions with 
small flat buttresses, and such a direction as to make it pro- 
bable that this Norman chancel was multangular eastward. In 
these two divisions are inserted two windows, one a Decorated 
two-light window, forming a north low side window, the other 
a Perpendicular two-light, which is so inserted as to preserve 
above it the Norman arch of the window originally lighting 
that division. The rest of the chancel below the string is Early 
English, and has Perpendicular windows above ; on the south 
side is a Perpendicular door and a low side window of the same 
date. The nave is now lighted by six windows inserted in the 
old walls, aU of different sizes, and, with the exception of two, 
which are alike, of different dates. A vestry has been formed 
in the nave, opposite the porch, and a wall built across the 
nave at that part, forming a screen ; the vestry is lighted by 
a small window, differing from any of the others. 

This church has been thus particularly described, on accoimt 
of the extraordinary preservation of so much of the original 
structure, amidst alterations which appear to have been carried 

L 
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on from the time of tbe Normans to the Reformation, about 
every fifty years, for Bo diversified are tlie different additions 
and insertioDB as to character : it is also curious for the dis- 
covery of a relic in a small shrine, which appears of the age 
of the south aisle, and was inserted in the south wall near 
a window. Interfering with a seat, it was taken out of the 
wall, and behind it a cavity was found containing a small 
wooden box, in which was a email bone, which, with the shrine, 
is carefully preservEid. 

[There seems to be little doubt that this church was ori- 
ginally a Koman basilica, probably of the fourth or fifth 
century, of which the outer walls have been destroyed and the 
arches walled up. The foundations of the aisle walls were 
again uncovered at the time of the meeting of the Archae- 
ological Institute in 1861, and examined by Lord Alwyne Comp- 
ton, Mr. J. H. Parker, and some others. The aisles are divided 
by cross walls, as if they had been originally divided into small 
chambers or chapels. The western porch has Roman arches or 
doorways on the north, south, and west sides; the Anglo- 
Saxon belfry has been built upon this Roman porch, probably 
in the eleventh century, and the circular staircase added to 
obtain access to it. The original Roman apse at the east end 
has been destroyed in order to carry out a longer chancel.] 

11. Earl's Barton, in North am ptonshike. 
This tower is apparently of the same character as Xo. 4, 
but more omamenUid, and with rather more finish of work- 
manship ; it is, however, still rude, compared with most Nor- 
man work, and its west 
door has a curious ap- 
proximation to Roman 
work, in an impost with 
flutes, and a rude mould- 
ing over it, similar to a 
Roman architrave. The 
balustre is used to the 
windows; the number of 
stone ribs is greater than 
at Barton, on - the- Hnmber ; 
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and the upper stories of the tover diminish in size a few 
inches each way, less than the story below. This tower so 
clearly resembles Brixworth in tbe balustre, Brigstock in the 
work about the door, and Barton-on-the-Humber in general 
character, that there can be little hesitation in considering 
them of the same class, and the tower of Bamack assimi- 
lates also in several points to Brigstock and Earl's Barton. 
The chatch of Earl's Bar- 
ton is highly interesting, 
exclusive of its curious 
tower. The chancel be- 
low the window, the south 
door of the church, and 
acme other portions, are 
Iforman, good and much 
enriched ; other portions, 
both of church and chan- 
cel, are Early English, and 
the north door and some 
of the windows are Deco- 
rated ; while some in- 
serted windows and the 
clerestory are Perpendi- 
cular. There are two 
Early English water-drains 
and three Norman stalls. 
There have been low side 
windows to the chancel, io»i»,Ew.Bacu-n 

but they are now stopped. The arch from the («wer into the 
nave is evidently an insertion of later date than the rest of 
the tower: it is partly Norman to tbe spring of the arch, 
and Early English above. 




13. The Tower op Ci.jLPHah Church, Bedfordshire. 

This is principally remarkable for the extreme simplicity 
and rudeness of its construction. It consists of a square tower. 
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without buttress or tflblet, about three squarea higb, with 
a rude round -arched door, 
aod above it two heights of 
small round arched windows ; 
above this part of the tower, 
with a plain set-off inwards, 
is a Norman portion, with a 
Norman window divided into 
two by a central shaft, plain, 
and of early character ; this 
part is surmounted by a cor- 
nice and battlement of later 
date. 

This tower is wholly plas- 
tered and rougb-cast outside, 
and therefore does not shew 
the long -and- abort work; 
but a very attentive exami- 
nation of the interior of the 
tower, tbe construction of the 
windows, the absence of a 
staircase, tbe great thickness of tbe walls, the material used (small 
rag-stone) and the general appearance, induce me to include it 
in this list of early chnrchea. This church is very near tbe 
great road about two miles north of Bedford. 




13. The Towbr of the Chcrch of St. Benet, 
IN Cambridge. 
The long -and •short portions have been here obscured by 
plaster and rough-cast ; but during the sitting of the BritiBh 
Association at Cambridge in tbe year 1833, 1 had permission of 
Dr. Lamb, Master of Corpus Christ! College, to remove so much 
plaster as should settle the construction of the tower, which was 
done, and the long-and-sbort masonry clearly developed <*. The 



' Hii toirer bas lince bee 
Cunlsidge Cuiiden Sodetj. 



I entirely cleared of plMt«r, under tbe din 
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arch from the tover into the church (a large eemicircular one] 
resembles the arch at the west end 
of Kirkdale Church in a degree of 
approach to Norman, and the impost 
and arch mouldings asBimilate it to 
Bamack and Earl's Barton ; while 
certain mde apimalfl, in the place of 
a drip supporter, add another curious 
feature. This tower is not sufficiently 
known, being a good specimen and in 
excellent preservation ; it has the ba- 
lustre belfry window, and no stair- 
case. The west door, and window over 
it, are insertions. 

[The tower-arch is a remarkably 
characteristic feature, and has some 
curious mde sculpture on the imposts, 
some kind of animal, the sculpture very 
shallow and flat, such as might be done 
witL the pick without requiring the use of the chisel.] 

14. Tkb Tower of the Church of St. Michael, 
IK Oxford. 
This tower, like Clapham, in 
Bedfordshire, was, till very late- 
ly, covered with rough-cast, and 
its curious features only to be 
guessed at from a balustre belfry 
window, and the small rude rag- 
sttme walling of tiie interior, 
with the absence of a staircase : 
but on recently passing through 
Oxford, I was glad to find the 
rough-oast stripped off from the 
outside, and its long-and-short 
features clearly displayed. It 
now stands out a decided and 
good specimen of the long-and- 
short work. 
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X5. Trinitt Church, Colchktteb. 

Of l3aa church only a part of the tower, the vest door, and 
a small portion about it, are of early date, but this small part 
is carious from its near approximation to Roman work, being 
plastered over bricks, and also from its having a straight-lined 
arch. The arch into the church is semicircnlsr, and of small 
rag-stones or brick, i^e. flat tiles. 



16. The Church of Stoke D'Abbknon, Surrey. 

This church has the chancel-arch and east wall of long-nnd- 
short work. 



17. The Church of North Burcoube, Wilts. 

This is a small church 
close by the road side from 
Wilton to Hindon ; it is 
only the east end of the 
chancel which appears to be 
part of the original build- 
ing ; though the rest of the 
church is principally of De- 
corated date, and has proper 
quoins of the usual size, and 
alternate bonding into the 
wall ; and thus this church 
offers a good specimen of 
bothsorts of masonry, which 
are not commonly found to- 
gether. 

Both the long-and-short pieces and the quoins are of the 
oolite, common in that part of Wiltshire, and are in very good 
condition, and the edges sharp, affording another proof of the 
value of that description of stone. The walls are flint and rag 
and some rubble, but the east end is plastered and rough-cost, 
as well as part of the sides of the chancel, and therefore I can- 
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not tell whether there is any east windov, or ever has heen, as 
the plaster, both inaide and out, shews no trace of any that I 
could discover. 

18. Britkord Church, neak Salisbuky. 







In this parish was, I believe, a palace of Edward the Con- 
fessor. The church is a cross church, and seems to have been 
rebuilt and patched at various times; but there still remains 
a north and a south door, which are evidently Saxon ; and 
there is another aperture rudely stopped, and a window (also 
stopped) with a buttress of much later date before it. This 
last-mentioned aperture and window are not clear as to date ; 
but the north and south doors are curious. 

The former is of stone in small thin pieces, long-and-short- 
wise, with a plain impost to spring from ; the latter is also com- 
posed of long-and- short pieces of stone, with a few of the flat 
tiles called Soman bricks, and the arch tomed with these brichs, 
and large joints of a mortar evidently composed of Ume, flint, 
and pounded bricks. These doors are now both stopped ; the 
south door forms an important link with Brixworth Church by 
tiie mixture of brick and stone. 
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19. The Church of Woeth, in Sussex, 
appears to have some long>and-s1iort work ; but aa I have not 
been yet able to viait it, or otherwise to ascertain exactly its 
arrangement and constraction, I notice it only as a cburch de- 
serring of more attention than it has hitherto received. 

[Mr. Bloxam considers the groond-plan of it to be the most 
perfect of any of this class. The original foundation does not 
appear to have been disturbed, although insertions of windows 
of later date have been made in the walls. It is a cross church, 
consisting of a nave with transepts, and a chancel, terminatiag 
at the east end with a semicircular apsis.] 

30. SOMFTINO ChDRCH, StTSSKX. 

This most curious tower I have recently visited, and have 
found it clearly of long-and-short character, but presenting some 
singular differences from others. Here, as in most, the comer 
stones are long and short ; bat the transverse or short pieces 
are do longer, or rather broader, than the long ones, and they 
are mostly of a different stone. 

This tower is large, and the whole of the north side has been 
taken down and rebuilt to form a side of a chapel, part of which 





now remains, but this only applies to about fifteen feet of the 
lower pert; all above is ancient. There is a window, now stopped. 
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on tlie west side of tbis tower, which appears to be an original 
one, and which has the small thin long-and-ehort work, like the 




north door at Britford. The opening into the church from this 
tower is not in the middle, but on the south 
part of the west wall, and has on each side 
fi column and two pilasters ; the former with 
a rude capital not I^orman, but having much 
of a Boman character, and, like a Corinthian 
cap, with the volutes and curls of the leaves 
broken off; the pilasters have a. sort of impost 
with a boldly cut scroll, the relief and cha< 
racter of which are also much more Boman 
than Norman. This tower has no stairs, and in its upper 
windows has a plain round centre instead of the balustre, but 
having a top with a rude sort of volute ; and in several parts 
of these windows I found Boman bricks, or flat tiles, and some 
of the windows bad semicircular heads and some straight- 
lined heads. 
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This tower has a middle rib which becomes rounded above 
the first story, and is fiat below ; that first story has over it an 




ornamented string with a sort of cutting I have never seen else- 
where, and unlike any Norman ornament I know. 

This string is about nine 
inches thick, and is so de- 
cayed that I could not satis- 
factorily ascertain its section, 
bat I believe the above is 
tuor what it is. 
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This tower is lofty, full one hundred feet to the point of the 
elated sort of spire ; it has 
four gables very pointed, 
and thence arises the spire. 

The church is a cross 
church with no aisles, ex- 
cept an east aisle to the 
transepts ; the north has 
three round piers and two 
arches, and the south one 
arch only ; the whole of 
this is mixed with very late 
Norman and Early English, 
and a^>ears all before 1200, 
except the woodwork of the 
porch, and perhaps its stone- 
work, and some Perpendi- 
cular inserted windows. On 
the whole, this is a very cu- 
rious church, and deserves 
to be studied with great at- 
tention. Taw.^,=UM.pm,8 

Having now gone through the list of twenty churches, which 
I have described with some minuteness, in order to excite an 
intereet in this valuable study, and also to shew their connection, 
(and I have left much undescribed, that they may be visited and 
studied by others,) I proceed te make a few general remarks. 

I beg first to say, that in this interesting investigation I owe 
much to the zeal and activity of my friend William Twopeny, 
Esq., of the Temple. For the knowledge of several of these 
churches I am indebted to him ; He first discovered and ex- 
amined the two extremes, Whittingham and North Burcombe, 
each of which I have since visited, and found peculiarly 
valuable. 

It is curious that of twenty churches, the names of seven, or 
more than one-third, begin with the letter B. 

It is also curious that no one of the towers appears to have 
had a stone stair. Those at Brixworth and Brigstock are 
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evidently additions outside^ and at Barnack obviously so inside. 
Tbey have all ladders^ and I find no vestige of any original 
stone stair : at Whittingham is a sort of vault and rude stair 
a little way up, but I do not think it original. The very ex- 
tensive under-building which appears at Earl's Barton to intro- 
duce the arch into the nave, and at Sompting to add the Deco- 
rated side chapel, are very curious, and shew great boldness of 
practice. In the latter, short and thick buttresses have been 
added to the tower, evidently when this chapel was built ; and 
a west door and window inserted in the lower story of the tower 
at the same time. In the examination of this subject I have of 
course attended to the illimiinations of ancient manuscripts, and 
I find in those of the metrical paraphrase of Csedmon % lately 
printed by the Antiquarian Society, {Arch(Bologia, vol. xxiv. 
Plates LV. and lxiii.,) something which appears to me clearly 
to represent the long-and-short masonry. 

[The annexed representations of parts of Saxon bailcUngs are from iBlfric's Anglo* 
Saxon version of the Pentateuch, preserved among the Cotton MSS. in the British 
Hnsenm. Cland. B. iv. There b conmderable doabt whether the representations 
of bnil^gs in Anglo-Saxon MSS. can be relied on ; also whether they are intended 
to represent stone buildings or wooden structures with metal ornaments.] 

The term Boman brick will, I hope, be easily understood. 
Though I by no means wish to assert that all these bricks were 
Boman, I think it not unlikely that the Saxons retained the art 
of making them'. The brick I mean difiers in shape from 
modem brick, and more resembles our present large paving- 
tile ; they are of various dimensions, nearly, but I believe 
seldom quite, square, between fourteen inches and eleven inches 
on the sides, and rarely much more than one inch and a-half 
thick. 



* [This manuscript of Caidmon is of 
the eleventh century. The Benedic- 
tional of St. iBthelwold» published in 
the same volume of the Archaoloffia, 
and which also contains drawings of 
Anglo-Saxon buildings, is supposed by 
Ifr. Qage to have been written be- 
tween AJ). 977 and 989. See Arch., 
Tol. xxiv. p. 184.] 

' [There appears good reason to sup- 
poae that tiles continued to be made after 
the Boman fashion in size and thickness 
down to the thirteenth century. The 



newels of the staircases at St. Alban's, 
and many tiles or bricks in Colchester and 
its neighbourhood, and in other parts 
of the east of England, appear to have 
been made for the places they occupy. 
The earliest example of the use of bricks 
of the Flemish shape in England is at 
Little Wenham Uall, Suffolk, about 
1260. Paving-tiles and roofing-tiles are 
frequently mentioned in the writings 
and accounts of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries.] 
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As the terms rat; and rubble, though very clear vhen 
known, are sometimes confusing to those not acquainted with 
various masonry, I may say, 
that by rag I mean stuff of 
many qualities in different 
counties, but being flat bedded 
stuff, breaking up about the 
thi(^ess of a common brick, 
sometimes thinner, and gene* 
rally used in pieces not much 
larger than a brick ; it is found laid in all directions, though 
generally horizontally. This stone is often very hard, and fre- 
quently plastered and rough- 
cast ; but in some counties 
neatly pointed with large 
jointe, and looking very well. 

Rubble walling is generally 
of pieces more nearly approach- 
ing to a cube, with great ir- 
regularity of size and shape, 
HS well as hardness ; this also is often plastered, but sometimes 
well pointed with large joints, and left outside ; it is, however, 
much more used as backing behind ashlar work, and often of 
Tery bad materials. I once took down a fine Norman tower, in 
parts seven feet thick, and the wall consisted of two skins about 
nine inches thick, of sand-stone ashlar, and the whole of the 
interval filled in with mere mud mixed with a little lime. In 
all these early churches the materials are generally hard and 
well consolidated. 

I thus present at once to the view of my readers all that I at 
present know on the subject, that others may be induced to 
engage in ihiB interesting pursuit, and thereby my list of twenty 
churches be increased ; for there are several others that I hope 
will, on a careful examination, prove to be of this early date. I do 
not mention them, because I wish not to mislead by noticing what 
may be curious ; but rather, that by closely studying these exam- 
plea, the student may have his ideas of this style carefully fixed, 
and then explore for himself in the many parts of England where 
oar ohuzohM b&ve not, to any extent, been properly examined. 
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. [The following churches of this class have been noticed since 
the publication of Mr. Riokmau's list. 



21. DeERHUBSX pHTJRCH, GLOtrCESTBRSHIRB. 

The tower of this church is a good specimen of the style. 
It is onuanally lofty, being four stories 
high, and is divided by a wall into two 
parte : this middle wall, however, ex- 
tends only to the top of the third story, 
one side is covered by a plain and rude 
barrel-vault, the other half appears to 
have had a spire upon it: the whole 
of the upper story may probably be an 
addition. 

The masonry is very rude and wide 
jointed rag-work, with some herring- 
bone, and with long-and-short work at 
the angles: the doorways are round- 
headed, with clumsy dripstones, and 
rude sculptures over them ; that over 
the middle doorway is a figure standing 
in a shallow niche, holding a vesica, 
probably intended to represent the 
Trinity. 

The south wall of the church and the 
chancel-arch appear to be of the same 
age as the tower. The arch is now built up in the waU which 
forms the present east wall of the church : it has a square 
dripstone terminated by sculptures of grotesque animals. The 
mouldings of this chancel-arch have, however, more of the 
usual Norman charactor, and the body of the church has 
evidently been rebuilt, if not entirely, at least in great part, 
at different periods. The whole church is curious, and requires 
careful study to make out its history. 

The windows of the tower on the north and south sides are 
small and round-headed, the head of each cut out of a single 
stone, and the jambs each also formed of a single stone. In 
the east wall is a curious double window with triangular heads. 
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the BhafU ornamented with an imitation of Koman fluting, 
and the capitals are merely out into a series of small receding 
square fillets. 

This church is a valuable example of the supposed Saxon 
class, the more so from the 
circumstanco of a stone hav- 
ing been preserved with an 
inscription upon it recording 
the erection of a church on 
this spot by Duke Odda, who 
lived in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor. This stone, 
which is now preserved a- 
mong the Arundel Marbles 
in Oxford, was dug up in 
the last century on the site 
of the chancel, which had been destroyed in the time of the 
civil war. 




f+o DDA Dvx lvssll^^^ld) 

IR6 GIAM AVIAMCONSTRVl 
lATQVe DGDGRIINHONO 
RG STRINITATiSPROANIMA® 
MANISVieLFRICIQeDeHOD 



BVSAPIXllllAViANNOS REGI^ 
"-".DVyARDIKeciSANGL" 



[Odila dux jowit banc rc^iam aalam couatrui atqui- iledicari in lionare Sancbe 
TriniUtia pro nnima gertnani mi Birrici, qna de line loco aBsumplft, Gaddredoa vero 
episcopus qui candein dedicavit i(j idibui Aprilis, liiii aatem anuo S. regni Badwudi 
n^is Aiiglonim.] 

Eiirl Oddft ordered this royal building [ehnreh] to be conrtrocted and dedicated 
in honour of tlio Hoi; Trloit; (or tlie [hItbUod of the] acul of his cousin XXtnc, 
who died at thi> pines. It was Kaddred, the bisbop, who dedicated it, on the 
l^ird of April, in the fourteenth jaa or Saint Edward, King of England. 
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[The form of the letters is of the eleTenth century, rather 
later than the date mentioned, and the use of the letter S, in- 
dicating Saint, before ' regni,' would not have been used in the 
lifetime of the Confessor. But as all the circumstances men- 
tioned ore correct, its authenticity cannot be doubted. The 
Saxon Chronicle records that Odda was appointed earl over 
Devonshire and over Somerset, and over Dorset, and over the 
Welsh in 1051, and died in 1056. Florence of Worcester 
adds that lie was a lover of churches, and died at Deerhurst, 
and that he received the monastic habit at the hands of Bishop 
Ealdred a short time before his death : so that it was probably 
on that occasion he ordered this church to be built. We leam 
from the same authority that Al&ic, Odda's brother, died also 
at Deerhurst in 1053, so that this place was probably the resi- 
dence of the family. 

This is the earliest dated church in England, and is very 
little more advanced in style than any of the others of the Anglo- 
Saxon type. We must therefore either assume that all the 
churches built in England for five hundred years after the 
departure of the Bomans were in exactly the same style, and 
that the art of building stood still for that long period, or we 
must allow that we have scarcely any buildings remaining be- 
tween the years 500 and 1000, because the habit of the people 
was to bnild in wood only, as was the case with other nations 
in the same stage of civilization.] 

33. CORHAHPTON ChURCH, HAMPSHIRE. 




This ia a singalarly good example of long-and-short work, 
which ooours at every angle. The flat pilaster buttreesea, and 
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the nortli doorway, Lrtb the same character. The doorway 
is built up, and a lan- 
cet window inserted 
nnder it. The impost 
and base of this are 
good specimens of the 
rude imitation of Ro- 

. man work which has 

I been before noticed. 
The chancel- arch is 
also o f the same clumsy 
work as has been no- 
ticed in other exam- 
ples, the imposto of 
plain large stones and 
the usual sort of rude J 
hoodmould. Fart of ' 
this church is Early 
English, which is also 
^.Tb^' tte cose with several 
others of this class. The font is a curious one, and seems early. 

NoETHLEIGH ChURCH, OXFORDSHIRE. 






■) 
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The tower of this church appears, from its very thick walls 
and rude balustre windows, to belong to the same class : it has 
originally been a central tower, but the nave has been destroyed, 
and the original chancel turned into the present nave, another 
chancel having been added. 

Arches of much later date have been pierced through the 
thick rubble walls of the original tower in a very singular 
manner, the original belfry-story above being preserved, and 
a late battlement erected upon it. 

24. Stakton Lacy Chtjech, Shbopshihe. 




This ohorcb, though much altered, has preserved many of its 
ori^nal features; the pilaster 
atripa and the north doorway 
possess very clearly tlie same 
early character as the other 

examples. Ai^^d D^ ^ t~ 

For further particulars re- t"W»<: \ 1/ / w( V- 

gpectiag this church, see an 
account of it by Mr. Petit in 
the " Archseological Journal," 
voL iu. p. 297 ; and some re- 
marks upon it by Mr. Harts- 
home, ib., p. 28S. 
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25. Chdroh of St. Mart Bisbop-hill Junior, York. 
The tower of this 
oliaroh has meet of 
the same features vith 
the others abeady de- 
•oribed. The upper 
part has been rebuilt 
of the old materials. 
The original masonry 
is, in parts, of herring- 
hone work, and has 
bricks or tiles of the 
Roman shape built in. 
The belfry windows 
are of the usual rude 
duiraoter, with some- 
thing approaching to 
long-and-short work 
in the jambs, a clumsy 
shaft oarryiDg a long 
impost, and a plain 
aqoare dripstone car- 
ried on pilaster strips. 



} 
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, DoNHAM Maqna, Norfolk. 



The nave and central tower 
of this chuTcli have the usual 
features of the claas. The tower 
has lon^-and-short work at the 
angles, amaU round-headed win- 
dows, splayed inside and out, 
and belfrywindows,with a central 
shaft supporting a long stone, as 
in several other examples, hut 
the shaft has caps and bases of 
Norman character. The tower- 
arches are plain and maasive, 
the eastern arch has a rude cable- 
moulding for the impost, and on 
the west side has two hood- 
moulds, the lower one springing 
from the end of the impost 
mouldings, the upper one irom 
short corbel shafts with round 
cape rudely moulded : both these 
hood-moulds are round, and ap- 
pear of ante-Norman character : 
the western arch has the Norman 
star ornament, the same as occurs 
in the chapel of the White Tower, 
London. At the west end is a 
triangalar canopy, over a square- 
headed doorway, consisting of 
a fillet with the edges cat into 
a kind of square billet ornament, 
and shaftsomamented in a similar 
manner, the imposts of which 
ore of the same character as those 
of the window at Deerburst. 
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37. Bbadfobd-on-AtoNj Wiltshibe. 

This ohurdt is a very remarkable etample ; it is a small early 

cruciform church, fitaodlng originally in the same churchyard 




mth a larger and later church, but this later church has some 
portions of the work of the end of the twelfth century. The old 
church (now used as a school-house) has most of the features of 
the class supposed to be Anglo-Saxon, but the masonry is remark* 
ably good, clean, and fine-jointed, and there is an arcade incised 
in the surface of the wall round the outside of the chancel ; on 
either side of the chancel-arch also were sculptured figures of 
angels. We know that neither fine-jointed masonry nor sculp- 
ture were in use either in England or Normandy before the 
twelfth century, and it seems, on the whole, (ax more probable 
that the inhabitants of a remote country village continued to 
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build after the fashion of their fathers, and that the actual 
date of the construction of this church is the beginning of 
the twelfth century, than that they were in advance of Prior . 
Conrad at Canterbury, or the builders of any other part of 
Europe, which must have been the case if this church was built 
in the eleventh century, or at any previous period* 

[The following churches, or portions of churches, of similar 
character, have been noticed as belonging to this class. It 
may very possibly be found, on a careful examination, that some 
of them do not strictly belong to it, while further research will 
probably brinff other examples into notice. There is strong 
groimd for behoving on historical evidence that several of these 
are really of a date subsequent to the Conquest ; for instance, 
Jarrow ,and Monk's Wearmouth are mentioned by Simeon of 
Durham as rebuilt in his time \ Such examples may neverthe- 
less be properly classed as belonging to the Anglo-Saxon style, 
as the Norman Conquest did not produce any immediate change 
of style in building : — 



Bbdfobdshibb. 

•Clapham, tower (12). 
Knotting. 

Bbbkshibb. 

ChoUey, tower. 

Wickham, tower and chancel*arch. 

BXJCmrGHAMBUIBB. 

Caversfield, tower. 
Iver. 

Lavendon, tower. 

Wing, nave and chancel, with poly- 
gonal apse. 

Caxbbedobshibb. 

Cambridge, St. Giles's. 

• St. Benet's (18). 

COBNWALL. 

TintageL 

Debbtbhibb. 
^Repton, east end (6). 

DUBHAM. 

Jarrow, walls of chorch, and ruins 
near it. 
Monk's Wearmonth, tower. 

k See Mr.Raine's Preface to "The 
Inventories and Acooont Bolls of Jarrow 
and Monk's Wearmonth," published by 
the Snrteei Society, Dnrhun, 1864. 



E88BX. 

Boreham, church. 

^Colchester, Trinity church tower (15). 

Felstead, church. 

Qreat Maplestead, north door. 

Gloxjcbbtbbshibb. 

Daglingwortb, church. 
Deerhurst, tower. 
Miserden, church. 
Stretton, north doorway. 
Upleaden, chancel-arch. 

Hamfshibb. 

Boarhunt. 

Corhampton, church. 
Headboume Worthy. 
Hinton-Ampner. 
Little Sombonm. 
Eilmeston, church. 
Tichbome. 

Hbbtfobdbhibs. 

St. MichaeVs, at St. Alban's. 
Part of St. Alban's Abbey. 

HvirmrGDOBfiHiBB. 
Woodstone, tower, (lately destroyed). 

* Those marked * were first published 
by Mr. Rickman, and most of them were 
originally pointed out to him by W. 
Twopeny, Esq. 
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Kkit. 

Dover, the mined church in the castle. 
Swansoomhe, tower. 



Berrow-on-Soar. 
Toghy. 

liiircoiireHiBB. 

Ankhorongh. 

*Barton-on-Hamher, tower (4). 

Branston. 

Cahom. 

Clee» tower. 

Heapham. 

Holton-le-Clay. 

Ltncohi, St. Beneffl tower. 

St. Peter's at Qowts. 

St. Mary-le- Wigford. 

Nettleton. 

^Bopaley, west end (5). 

BothweU. 

Scaurtho, tower. 

Skellingthorpe. 

Skillington, part of the church. 

Springthorpe. 

Stow, transepts. 

Swallow. 

Syston, tower. 

Wuth, tower. 

WintOTton. 

Worlehy (P). 

MiDDLBSBZ. 

Eingshury, part of the charch. 

NOBTOLX. 

Beeston, St. lawrence. 

Dunham Magna, church tower. 

Ehnham. 

Howe. 

Newton, tower. 

Norwich, St. JuUan's. 

NOBTHAMPTOKBHIBB. 

^Bamack, tower (7). 

•Brigstock (9). 

•Brixworth (10). 

•Earl's Barton, tower (11). 

Green's Norton, west end. 

Pattishall. 

Stowe Nine Churches. 

•Wittering (8). 

NOBTHXTMBBBLAND. 

Bolam, tower. 
ByweU, St Andrew. 
ByweU, St. Peter. 
Corbridge. 
Hexham, crypt. 
Ovingbam. 
•Whittingham (1). 



OXFOBDSHIBB. 

Northleigh, tower. 

•Oxford, St. Michael's, tower (14). 

RUTLAITDSHIBB. 

Market Overton, tower-arch. 

Shbofshibb. 

Barrow, chancel-arch. 

Church Stretton. 

Clee. 

Stanton Lacy, nave and transept. 

Stottesdon. 

SOKBBSBTBHIBB. 

Cranmore, a doorway. 
Milboume Port. 

SUTFOLK. 

Barham, part of church. 

Claydon, part of church. 

Debenham. 

Flixton, near Bungay. 

Gosbeck, part of church. 

Heming^tone. 

llketsball. 

Leiston. 

SlTBBBT. 

Albury, church. 
•Stoke d'Abcrnon (16). 

S1788BX. 

a 

Bishopstone, church. 

Bosham, tower. 

St. Botolph, chanoel-arch. 

Burwash. 

•Sompting, tower (20). 

•Worth, a small pi^ (19). 

Tapton. 

Waswickbhibb. 

WootenWawen, substructureof tower. 

WiLTSHIBB. 

Bradford-on-Avon. 
Bremhill, west end. 
•Brytford, door (18). 
•North Burcombe, east end (17). 
Somerford Keynes, church. 

WOBCBSTEBBHIBB. 

Wyre Piddle, chancel-arch. 

TOBEBHIBB. 

Bondsey. 

•Kirkdale, west end (2). 

Kirk Hamerton. 

•Laughton-en-le-Morthen (3). 

Maltby. 

lUpon Minster, crypt. 

York, St. Mary Bishop-lull Junior.] 
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[Lon^-and-short work in the quoins or comers of a tower, or 
in the jambs of a doorway or of a window, is by no means 
always an indication of a very early date : it depends a good 
deal on the nature of the building materials, and in this, as in 
other things, it is highly probable that in remote country 
villages the people long continued to build in the way of 
their fathers in many little things, even when in the general 
design they followed the fashion of the day. 

Many churches and other buildings which unquestionably 
belong to the Norman period still have details corresponding 
with the buildings called Anglo-Saxon. Such are several of 
the round towers in Norfolk and Suffolk, which have windows 
with straight-sided arches, as at Hadiscoe, Norfolk, and Her- 
ringfleet, Suffolk ; these windows have shafts with the regular 
Norman scolloped capitals of the twelfth century, ^fhe pedi- 
ments over an arcade in the north transept of Norwich Cathe- 
dral have much of the Saxon cha- 
racter, and we know that they must 
be Norman, for the cathedral was 
rebuilt on a new site after the Con- 
quest. 

Towers were often built of a round 
form, to avoid the necessity for ob- 
taining square stones for the comers^ 
especially when the building mate- 
rial was flint. Some of these have 
long-and-short work in the jambs, 
and arches formed of tiles either 
actually Roman or made after the 
Roman fashion, large and thin and 
flat. When these features are com- 
bined, as at Tasburgh, Norfolk, we 
may fairly conclude that it is a very 
early example, in general probably 
of the eleventh century^. Other 
examples^ in which this sort of 
mixture of early features occurs in later work are, — 

SnailsweU, Cambridgeshire. Kirby, Norfolk. 

Southease, Sussex. Blundeston, Norfolk. 

Piddington, Sustex. Rushmere, Suffolk. 

Great Lees, Essex. Barsbam, Suffolk. 

Hadiscoe Thorpe, Norfolk. Sylebam, Suffolk. 

Norton, Norfolk. Wejbread, Suffolk. 



tA.U 




Taabur^h Cburcb, Norfolk. 



' The belfry story of this tower is eri- 
dently an addition of a much later period. 

* For this list we are indebted to 
Mr. J. C Bockler, whose indefatigable 



researches during many years are weU 
known and justly appreciated. The list 
might easily be enlarged, as such ex- 
amples are numeroos. 
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Heodbourn Worthy Church, near Winchester, is an example 
of this kind ; it has long^-and-short work 
at the ang^les and in the jambs of win- 
dows, pilaster strips on the surface of the 
walla, and an early doorway at the west 
end, with a rude ecnlpture of the Cru- 
cifixion over it. 

The tower-arch of Leeda Church, Kent, 
has on the western side very much the 
appearance of the Anglo-Saxon character, 
the work being rude, and square blocks 
of etone used in the place of capitals; 
but on comparing this with the eastern 
side of the same arch, it is evident that 
the work has only been left rough and 

unfinished, probably because it was not intended to be seen : 
the eastern aide is in the usual Korman style of the time of 
Henry L, and the Augustinian Priory to which it belonged was 
not founded until 1119. 

The mouldings in churches of this character are a sort of 
rude Norman, and the capi- 
tals are merely rounded off, 
not carved ; they approach so 
closely to ^e mouldings and 
capitals of buildings known to 
be of the time of the Conque- 
ror, such as Bishop Gundulph's 
work at Rochester and Mailing, 
that it is difficult to believe 
there can be many years dif- 
ference between them. Occa- 
sionally there is some rude 
sculpture at the springing of 
the arch, as at St.Bonet's, Cam- 
bridge; this is very shallow, 
- , and such as 
%7~^~^ might be 
'-- ^^B worked with 

the axe with- 
out requiring 
the use of 
cjatj j«,3T. the chisel. 
A capital dug up in the ruins of Jarrow closely resembles that 
at St.Benet's, Cambridge, and it seems more likely to belong 
to the rebuilding in 1075 (see p. 107), than to toe originu 
work of Benedict Bisoop in 672.] 
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[Previoits to entering upon Mr. Hickman's definitions of the 
styles of Medieval Architecture, it seems desirable to introduce 
them by a few pages of historical matter, to enable the reader 
to understand more clearly what follows, and to appreciate the 
value of Mr. Hickman's labours in classifying and aiTanging 
the buildings in such a manner as to enable the student to 
recognise the period to which each part belongs by its archi- 
tectural character alone. He was the first to reduce Medieval 
Architecture into scientific order, and reclaim it from the state 
of confusion in which it had been before the first publication 
of this work. 

The buildings which were in use before the Norman Con- 
quest had only attracted the attention of Mr. Eickman at 
a later period, after the other styles had been arranged and 
classified : he did not acknowledge the existence of an Anglo- 
Saxon style, and threw them into an Appendix. But whether 
they are considered as a distinct style or not, their natural 
place is between the Ronmn and the Norman styles^ and in 
the present edition they are so arranged. 

The buildings of this class have not yet been examined with 
sufficient care to be arranged in chronological order, they may 
be considered as generally belonging to the eleventh century, 
and, like the buildings of any other century, might be sub- 
divided into early, middle, and late; each succoring gene- 
ration, or an interval of about thirty years, having always made 
a visible change in the style of building. There are, indeed, 
a few buildings distinct from the Roman, and yet of early date, 
constructed of rough stone, without mortar, such as the walls 
and pits in the ancient town on Worle-hill, Somersetshire, and 
others of the same class, supposed to belong to the early Britons : 
there are several of these in Ireland, and in the western islands 
of Scotland, but the age of them is much disputed, and is not 
material for our purpose. The buildings of the beginning of 
the eleventh century are of rough stone, but with mortar. 

There is great reason to believe that Mr. Kickman was 
mistaken in fixing so early a date as before the year 1000 to 
this class of buildings, it would be more correct to say before 
the time of the Conquest, or rather, perhaps, before the year 
1100. It is very difficult to find buildings in any part of 
Europe belonging to the period between the fall of the Komans 
and the end of the tenth century. But the beginning of the 
eleventh century was everywhere a great building era J, the 

i The chronicle of Radolphiu Qlaber, monasteries which were hnilding in aU 

who was living daring the first half of countries, more especially in Italy and 

the deventh centnry, appears to be de- France, was so great, that the world 

cisiTe evidence npon Uiis p<nnt. He appeared to be pnlling off its old ^ngy ^ 

«ys that "the number of churches and attire, and putting on a new whit 
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moyement began at that period which went on in a rapidly 
increasing ratio for two or three centuries. The buildings of 
the early part of the eleventh century are extremely rude 
everywhere, and although there are no churches on the Conti- 
nent exactly corresponding to the English type, there are seve- 
ral which approach to it, and many which are very little more 
advanced in the art of construction and of masonry. For a long 
period the Barbarians built of wood only, and the earliest 
attempts at the revival of the art of building in stone were 
necessarily very rude, and clumsy, and unskilful ; the progress 
made by each successive generation may be clearly traced. This 
study is one of great interest, and closely connected with the 
history of the country and the general history of civilization. 

In England there is great reason to believe that the earliest 
churches of this type are those which were built by order of 
king Canute ^ after he became a Christian, when we are told by 
the Chroniclers that he ordered churches to be built of stone 
and lime in all the places where himself or his father had 
burned the churches or minsters during their wars with the 
Anglo-Saxons ^ It is most probable that the churches burnt 
by the Danes in their wars were of wood only, and that they 
replaced them with stone, according to the fashion of the day, 
and these are probably the earliest stone buildings now re- 
maining in England after the time of the Romans. It is re- 
markable that of the one hundred churches which have been 
noticed as containing portions of this type, fully two-thirds 
are in the eastern counties, where it is well known that the 
Danes were settled ; and in Lincolnshire, which was the most 
distinctly Danish county, they are far more numerous than 
in any other. It seems very probable that the tribe of the 
Northmen settled in England, whom we call Danes, would pos- 
sess, and did possess, the same energy and spirit as the other 
tribe of the same race settled in France, and called Normans, and 
as we know that the latter became great builders, why shoidd 
not the former also P In France there were more Roman build- 
ings to copy from and to serve as types, and hence their buildings 
were of a better style than those in England, where there were 
only wooden buildings to copy from, but before the middle of 
the eleventh century the frequent intercourse with Normandy 

robe. Then nearly all the bUbopa* * Bamack, in Northamptonshire, (No. 

■eats, the charches, the monasteries, 7,) is recorded to have been ravaged 

and even the oratories in the villages, and laid waste by the Danes in 1013 : 

were changed for better ones.'' — Olabri the chnrch was probably burnt at that 

Eadulphi, HittoruB^ lib. iii. cap. 4; ex time, and therefore would be one of 

BibL Pithffii, fol. Fi^cof., 1506, p. 27. those rebuilt by Canute after he be- 

^ WiUiam of Malmesbury, Sharpens came a Christian. 
Transhition, p. 22a 
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led to an improvement in the efyle of the English buildings, 
and this was accelerated by the increased intercourse following 
on the Norman Conquest, but there is no reason to believe that 
any great or violent change in the art of building was immedi- 
ately produced by that conqutst. 

The only examples with insciiptions recording their date 
which we have of this early 
Btyle all belong to near the 
middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury : these are Deerhurst, 
Gloucestershire, Eirkdale and 
Aldborough, Yorkshire, and 
Postling, Kent, all of the time 
of Edward the Clonfessor, The 
inscription at Aldborough, 
Ulfkiarrsran cyriceforkamnn 
for GutiAara aaitla, may be 
translated, " Ulf caused tbi.s 
church to be built for hie own 
and Gunthar's souls." Ulf 
is said to have lived in the 
time of Edward the Confessor. This inscription is considered 
by Professor Bosworth as rather Danish than Anglo-Saxon, 
but there was very little distinction between the languages at 
that period. The church has been rebuilt. 

Towards the middle of the eleventh century the masonry 
becomes much better, the stone is hewn and squared, but 
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hammer-dressed only, of which good examples remain in the 
walls of the work of Edward the Confessor in the cloisters at 
Westminster, 

No examples of long-and-short work are known in France, 
but a little of it has been observed in Switzerland, as at Romain- 
Motier. There are many churches in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy built of fragments of Roman temples or palaces^ and the 
greater part of them seem to belong to the early part of the 
eleventh century, when the great revival of building began ; 
and these have many features in common with our Anglo- 
Saxon buildings of the same period. The belfry windows 
especially, with the mid- wall shafts, are extremely common in 
the churches of the Pyrenees, and other districts. 

The church of St. Maurice, Switzerland, in the valley of the 
Rhone, rebuilt in 1014 of Roman fragments, has a tower with 
belfry windows having very much the same appearance : these 
have the shafts, or balustres, formed of Roman pillars cut in two 
and partly imbedded in the wall ; (see Archwologia, voL xxxvii.) 

The west front of the cathedral of Treves, rebuilt by Arch- 
bishop Poppo 1016—1047, remains with little alteration, and 
the principal walls of the present edifice belong to this period, 
with portions of older work built in, and the ornamentation of 
the interior entirely altered in the following century. The 
construction is rude, but massive, solid, and durable. 

The abbey church of Bemay, in Normandy, founded by Judith, 
wife of Ricuard XL, duke of Iformandy, (Orderic Vital., lib. iiL 
p. 45) has a considerable part of the constfnictiofi of the eleventh 
century, and the triforium has a kind of rude balustre in the 
opening, but the greater part of the ornamentation has been 
entirely changed in the twelfth century. 

The church of Ronceray at Angers, founded by Foulque, earl 
of Anjou, in 1028, has preserved a considerable part of the con- 
structum of this period, but with many Roman materials used 
up, and the ornamentation altered at a subsequent period ; the 
original parts are rude and massive. 

The cathedral of Nevers, in the ancient duchy of Burgundy, 
foimded in 1028, retains the western apse and the crj'pt under 
it of the early character ; the capitals are exactly the same as 
those in the crypt at Auxerre of the same date ; the arches are 
square in section, the piers square and massive, with heavy 
shafts attached to them, carrying a large round moulding under 
the soffit of the arch; the vaults are joined without ribs, 
and without transverse arches. The origmal church was small, 
and of the form of the Greek cross, which may still be traced, 
though much altered. 
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The church of St. Kemi at RheimB waa coDsecrated hy Pope 
Leo IX. in 1049, {Orderic. Vital., Ub. v. p. 575.) The main 
construction is of this period, with Bome Roman columns built 
in as old materials, but the whole of the ornamentation has 
been entirely altered in the twelfth and thirteenth centurieB, 
as ie evident on a careful examination of the building. This 
church ifi Baid to have been destroyed by fire in 1098, and restored 
in 1100, {Qallia Christiana, and Mabillon, v. 397,) but it is pl^ 
that the main walls were not destroyed, though the roofs were 
burnt and the ornaments destroyed or damaged. Probably, as 
in other instances, the pillars and capitals were bo much in* 
jured that they were obliged to be rebuilt; any projecting 
string or omamrait waa destroyed, but the triforium gallety 
and tne outer walls were protected by the vaults. All the ori- 
ginal work is of the same plain massive character, with wide- 
jointed masonry, and without any carving. The work is better 
than in earlier churches, as might be expected from the dat«, 
and is nearly the same as in the original work at Caen. 

The early division of the Norman stvle comprises the period 
from 1060 to 1090, or from a 
iew years before the Norman 
Conquest to the end of the 
reign of William the Conqueror. 
During this period it is certain 
that many buildings continued 
to be erected after the fashion 
nsed by the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes before the Conquest. The 
churches in the lower part of the 
city of Lincoln are a good ex- 
ample of this. The Danish in- 
habitants had continued to oc- 
cupy the Roman city on the hill, 
the fortifications of which were 
then perfect, and a portion of 
them still remains : the Normans 
took poaaeesion of nearly half 
of tlus city for their castle and 
cathedral ; the inhabitants then 
drained a part of the fens at 
the foot of the hill, and formed 
a new town there, and several of 
the churches then built remain 
tolerably perfect, especially the 
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towera, of which St, Peter's at GowU (that is, at tho draina or 
sluices) is an example. St. Mary lo Wigford has also retained 
the tower built at this period. St. Albnn's Abbey, of wliich 
the date (1077 — 1116) is recorded by good cotemporary evi- 
dence, has in parts a considerable mixture of the style in use 
before the Conquest. 

The Norman style was introduced into England in the time 
of Edward the Confessor; the king himself founded the great 
Abbey of Westminster, and many of the buildings were erected 




in his time. Of this church he had completed the choir and 
transepts, which were sufficient for the performance of divine 
service, and it was then consecrated, Dec. 28, 1065, a few days 
only before his death. The nave at that time was not built : 
it is probable that a nave was built soon afterwards, but of this 
church we have no remains. The dormitory was in all proba- 
bility building at the same time, aa the monks who had to 
perform the service in the church must have required a place 
to sleep in. Of this dormitory the walla and the vaulted sub- 
structure remain ; the work is rude and clumsy Norman, with 
wide-jointed masonry, and the capitals left plain, to be painted 
or carved afterwards. It is about as much advanced in style 
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BB the work in NonnaDdy of the same period, and ia said to 
have been built by Kormau workmen. 

A considerable part of the walls of the refectory are also 
still Btanding, and although the ornamentation was entirely 
altered and windows inserted by Abbot Litlington in the 
fourteenth century, the original ornamental arcade in the re- 
fectory has been preserved ". 




It ia remarkable that in the atone used in the Confessor'B 
work at Westminster the marks of the hammer are still dis- 
tinctly Tiaible, notwithstanding the blackness produced by the 
London smoke, while the stene used by Abbot Litlingten in 
the fourteenth century, when the wall of the refectory was 
altered and decorated afresh, is quite of a different character, 
and has perished so much that it ornmblee with a touch. 



■ That arcade bad been built up witb 
nmBh itone for ceiitnrin in order to 
teceiTe the waitucotjiig ; it vu fint 
notioed by the Ber, T. W. Weare and 
Hr.J.H.Farker in the ipriiig of 1861, 
and two of the naaU aicte* men then 



opened under the direction of Hr. O. 
Q. Scott, and the whole arcade may be 
tnoed in the wall, thonzh filled np. 
See " Oleanings ftom WMtmineter 
Abbey," bj 0. G. Scott and otlwM. 
8vo., 1861. 
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WILLIAM I., A.D. 1066—1087. 

During the latter part of the eleventh century the art of 
building in stone made very rapid progress, but we have very 
little work of the time of the Conqueror remaining, and that is 
not much advanced beyond the work of the time of the Confessor, 
which is the starting-point of the Norman style in England. 

The buildings known to belong to this period, or the earliest 
buildings in the Norman style, are : — 

A.D. 1070—1078. The church of St. Stephen in the Abbaie 
auz Hommes at Caen, in Normandy, founded in 1070 and con- 
secrated in 1078. The original part is chiefly concealed by later 
work, the two western towers consist of three sides only, built 
against the original west front, which exists behind them ^. The 

{resent west front is probably of the time of William Hufus. 
t is evident that Normandy was only a little in advance of 
England at the time of the Conquest, and that the Norman 
style was not imported bodily in perfection, but was gradually 
developed in both countries during the century after the Con- 
quest ; the great change of style, or period of transition, having 
begun about a hundred years after the Conquest, in the time 
of Henry II. In the Abbaie aux Dames, Caen, none of the 
original work remains visible ; part of the construction is really 
ancient, as was discovered during some recent repairs, but en- 
tirely cased over and concealed by later work. These repairs 
were conducted under the direction of M. Ruprich-Robert, one 
of the Government architects. 

The original parts of these churches have the masonry of 
almost exactly the same character as that at Westminster, the 
stones large and squared, but hammer-dressed only, with wide 
joints of mortar between them, and the upright joints are 
frequently sloping instead of vertical : this mortar fuso is fre- 
quently squeezed out so as to project considerably, and has be- 
come harder than the stone itself. 

A.D. 1070—1095. The abbey of Burjr St, Edmund's, rebuUt 
by Abbot Baldwin, assisted by the sacrists Thurstan and Tolin. 
''The church of tiie monastery, consecrated in 1032, having 
been for the most part, like its predecessor, built of wood, 
though not finished, was still unworthy both of St. Edmund 

" See two Memoirs on this sabject Soci^t^ des Beaux -Arts, 1861, and by 
reoentlv published at Caen, by M. Bn- M. Bouet in the BuUsHn Moimmeni€U, 
prich-Kobert, in the Joornai of the edited by M. De Caumont» 1862. 
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and of an establiBbment endowed with sach m^inificeut revenaes 
as St. Edmimd'a 3ury. Accordingly, under the auBpices of 
Abbot Baldwin, the saoriBts Thuratan and Tolin demolished the 
church which had been bo recently constructed. King William 
the Conqueror upon this occasion issued his precept to the 
abbot of Peterborough, commanding that the abbot and con- 
Tent of St. Edmund fQiould be permitted to t^e sufficient stone 
for the erection of their church from the quarries of Bamack, 
in Northamptonshire, granting at the same time an exemption 
from the usual tolls chargeable upon its carriage from that place 
to Bury." Baldwin was a monk of St. Denis at Paris, then Prior 
at Deerhurst, in Oloucestershire (No. 31), a cell to St. Denis. 
Lydgate says he was "greatly expert in craft of medicine." 
King Edward the Confessorgrant«d to him, for his monastery, 
the privilege of a mint. He was also in great favour with 
King William the Conqueror, under a charter from whom he 
made considerable acquisitions for his monastery'. The new 
edifice was completed in 1095, and the body of St. Edmund was 
translated into it in 1096 ". It is now a ruin, but portions of 
the work of this period remain. 

A.D. 1071— 1074. Oxford Castle, built by Robert Doyly, 
according to the Osney Chronicle. One 
tower of it remains : it is built of rub- 
ble, and very similar to the Anglo-Saxon 
work ; it batten (or slopes) considerably, 
and has long- and -short work in the 
upper part. 

A.D. 1073—1088. Lastingham, or 
Lestingham Church, Yorkshire, built 
by Stephen, a monk of Whitby, who 
was appointed abbot in 1078, but ob- 
tained permission of the king to remove - .^ .^. :^' _:-?'°'i 
the abbey to Lastingham, on account of "' '"'■ '"'' 

the incursions of the pirates. It is ex- 
preaaly stated that the monastery had "ui*". oitort c«i.. 
been entirely destroyed by the Danes, and Stephen immediately 
began to rebuild it on his new site, but finding it still too near 
the sea and exposed to the pirates, he finaUy obtained per- 
mission to remove it to York in 1088. This seems to fix the 
date of the crypt between 1078 and 1088 \ 

<• See 3Io». Ang., toL iii. p. 101, and toL iii. p. 103. 

tbe extract from the register of the < Mon. Ang., L 342. See Brittoa'a 

■bbe; preeerred in the office of the Arcbitectnrel Antiquities, toI t. p. 169, 

Dnchj of Lancuter, foL 81, ihid., p. 162. for ft Biie engnviiiK of the vypt. 

* MS. HitL, 417 ; ap. Mo*. Jag., 
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A.D. 1075—1083. The late Dr. Raine, of Durham, has shewn 
by his very careful inveatigatioiis 
that the ohurches of Monk's Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow were rebuilt by 
the monks of Durham after 1075. 
The chief authority for this is the 
Chronicle of Simeon of Durham. 
The church of Monk's Wearmouth 
could not have been built on the 
old site, for in the accounts of the 
House at Wearmouth for the year 
1360, the old church is mentioned 
incidentally as used for a bam or 
storehouse. The date of the pre- 
sent church must therefore be 
shortly after 1075, when the monk 
Aldwin and his two associates were 
placed there by Walcher, Bishop 
of Durham : and " when the bishop 
saw the monks wishful to rebuild 
the church itself and the ruined 
monastic dwelling-place, he gave 
to them the vill of Jarrow with 
its appendages, viz. Preston," &c. 
The rebuilding of Jarrow was sub- T<™:«r.ttii.njn«rf3«oDtbmo». 
eequent to ^t of Weannouth, um"i vij^„^a,. Dmbuo. ... ioi»' 
and if we assign the date of 1085 to it, we cannot be far 
wrong. 

A.D. 1075—1095. St. John's Church, Chester, was com- 
menced by Peter, the first Norman bishop, for the cathedral 
of the united dioceses of Chester, Lichfield, and Coventry ; but 
the work was interrupted by the incursions of the Welsh, and 
the site of the cathedral was removed to Coventry. The only 
part built at Chester before the removal was the choir, which 
was rebuilt about a century afterwards. The earliest parts now 
remaining are the pier-arches of the nave, which are recessed ; 
and though the piers are very massive, they have scolloped 
capitals and moulded bases of the time of Henry 1. The 
beautiful triforium and clerestory are of about 1200. 

A.D. 1076. Stow, Lincolnshire, converted into a Benedictine 
monastery by Abbot Remigius. It had been a cathedral in the 
Anglo-Saxon times, and parts of the transepts probably belong 
to tiiat period: the revenues were much augmented in 1091 
by the grant of finsham Abbey, and the moi^ were removed 
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to Ensham in 1109. The choir is good Norman, and was 
probably rebuilt between these dates, or about 1100. 

A.D. 1077 — 1107. The genuine works of Bishop Gundulph, 
the great builder of his time, are but little in advance of the 
early work at Westminster : they consist of a small part of 
the crypt and the north transept tower at llochester ; the lower 
part of^ the west front of Hailing Abbey, Kent, founded by 




him about 1090, and dedicated in 1103 ; and the early Norman 
keep called St. Leonard's Tower, at Mailing (see p. 114), where 
he appears to have chiefly resided, as he kept the government 
of the abbey in his own hands. The White Tower, London, 
with its chapel, is attributed to him, and may be his work, but 
la of later character than his work in Kent. The present castle 
of Rochester is half a century later than his time. The portion 
of the crypt at Rochester which is his work is at the west end 
of the present extensive crypt, the greater part of which is of 
the thirteenth century. Grandulph'a crypt is of two bays only, 
and was under the original hieh altar, the church having been 
much lengthened eastwards. This early crypt has a grcnned 
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vault without ribs, and is low ; the detached pillars are mono- 
lithio, with capitaU of the plain 
coahion ahape, that is, a cube 
with the lower comers rounded 
offgthe simplest of all forms after 
the mere square block ; the re- 
sponds attached to the wall are 
made of tufa in small stones 
with wide joints. The capitals 
are the same as those of the 
detached pillars, and this capi- 
tal seems to bo the only one 
used in Qundulph's work, ex- 
cept in the chapel in the White 
Tower, London, said to have 
been built by him in 1081. 

Darent Church, in Kent, is 
also sapposed to have been 
built or rebuilt by him ; it 
was given bv him to Rochester 
Abbey '. lie east end of this 
church is very remarkable : it 
is divided into two stories, of 
which the lower one forms the 
chancel, and has a vault of 
early character groined without ribs, as In the crypt of Bo- 
chester and other buildings of this kind, and is hghted by 
three small windows in the east wall : the upper chamber also 
has three small windows, one blocked up ; these are different 
&om the lower ones, the central one round, the other two wide, 
as if for bells to hang in, an arrangement which is not very 
oncommon in a western gable, but which has not been observed 
in an eastern one : this chamber may possibly have been a 







' Some land In ttiii pariab was giTCn 
to BocbatCT Priory liefore the Cooquert, 
by Brihtric, uid the curiom Saxoo 
ttiartCT, or deed of gift, is printed in 
Hajted'i History of Kent : it is with- 
oat date, but is sappoaed to be of tbe 
tentb c«ntary. BrUitric, Km of Aethel- 
ric, or Aegilric, ig mentioned by Flo- 
rence of Worcester u liTing in 1007, uid 
in the Saion Chronicle he is recorded 
u commuiding a fleet of forty ihips in 
1009. This is mppowd to be the same 
pereon, but the fact is not tcit mate- 
rial, as Uie church ii not mentioned in 



his gift, and i> known from other evi- 
dence to have then belonged to Can- 
terbury. Jt was aflem'arda given to 
Rochester by Bishop Qundulpb, whoae 
original charter a preserred among the 
Cotton M8S , and is printed in the Mo- 
•oriicoa, Tol. i. p. 175. It ia moat pro- 
bable that the chnrch was rebnilt at 
the time it was pven, about 1060, and 
ita archilectnral character a^icca with 
the other bnildingt of Oundolph. But 
it must be acknowledged that the his- 
tory of this chnrch is obacnre and eon* 
Aiaed. 
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primitive belfir, or it may have been an upper chapel over the 
ohanceI,a sort of primitive rood- 
loft, as at Compton, in Surrey, 
and there are a few other rare 
examples of this upper cham- 
ber over the chancel. On the 
exterior the lower windows are 
worked with shallowomament, 
Buch as might be done with 
the axe, the upper windows 
are plain. There is no stair- 
case or other approach to this 
upper chamber, but the west- 
ern part of the chancel has 
been rebuilt towards the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, and 
the rest of the church ia con- 
siderably later, but the west 

end may posaibiy be early, „ „ ^ „ 

and has quoms lormcd oi tiles. 

The font is a remarkable one, covered with a series of figures 
under arches, said to represent 
the legend of St. Dunstan ; the 
sculpture is of the time of 
Henry I. 

Darent - ford, or Bartford 
Church, was also nven by 
Bishop Gundulph to Rochester 
AbbcT, and the tower of this 
church appears to be of his time, 
though much altered ; the walls 
are original, of rough work, and 
there is an early doorway with 
wide-jointed masonry. 

A.D. 1077—1087. The cathe- f(_ 
dral of Bayeux, Normandy, was ^'t 
built from the foundation by 
Bishop Odo. The only parts 
lemaining visible of this period 
are the lower parts of the two 
western towers, which are rude 
and massive early Norman work. A considerable part of the 
walls of the rest of the fabric may be of the same kind, but 
if so, they are entirely concealed by the ornamentation of 
a later period. 
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A.D. 1077—1093. St. Alban'8 Abbey Church, built by Abbot 
Faul of Caen. The original parts are of very early character, 
dosety resembling the Anglo-Saxon work. The masonry is 
wide-jointed, and a good deal of rubble waUing is used, with 
many Roman tilee, and bolostre shafts. 

A.D. 1079—1093. The cirpt and transepts of Winchester 
Cathedral, buUt by Bishop Walke- 
lyn •. The original parts are very 
wain, of early masonry with wide 
joints. The fall and rebuilding 
of the central tower a few years 
afterwards, in 1107, makes the 
distinction between the early and 
later work very evident ; the later 
work has fine -jointed masonry. 
The early work also has the plain 
cushion capital, and the arch 
square - edged, and not recessed, 
both usually characteriatio of the 
eler^th century. 

A.D. 1080. Wooten Wawen 
Church, Warwickshire, given by 
Bobort de Tonei, standard-bearer 
to William the Conqueror, as a 
cell to the abbey of Conches in 
Normandy. The style of the 
building dosely resembles those 
called Anglo-Saxon, but there is 
every pro^hility that it was built 
about the time it was given, as 
this is almost invariably found to 
be the case when the church has 
not been rebuilt at a subsequent 
period. '' ""^"^■ 

A.D. 1083 — 1106. Ely conventual church, built by Abbot 
Simeon, brother to Walkelyn, Bishop of Winchester. Parts of 
the nave and transepts are of this date, and agree in character 
intii lite early parts of Winchester. The nave was continued 
in the same style, though not completed till near the end 
of the twelfth centuiy. 

A.D. 1084 — 1089. Worcester Cathedral, rebuilt on a new site 




• Mom. Anff., rtiL i. p. 196, ind ' From Frofeasor Willia'a "Archl- 

WUlii'i " Architectural Hirtory of Win- tectnna Histoid of Wincherter Ca> 
chnter CatbednU." thednl." 
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by Bishop Wolstan. The crypt ofthis time remaiDB, and is almost 
identical with some 
work of the Conqueror 
at Caen. There are se- 
veral varieties of hases 
in Gundulph'a crypt at 
Bochester also, and it 
is remarkable that no 
settled form of base 
seems to have been 
agreed upon at that 
time, even though the 
capitals are all alike. 
In the crypt of Wor- 
cester there are six dif- 
ferent forms of bases; 
and in the small church 
or chapel of La Paii, 
at Caen, in Normandy, 
said to have been built 
in 1061, there are not 
less than ten differ- 
ent varieties of bases ; 
the date of this chapel 
Norman work. 

A.D. 1085 — 1108. Thomey Abbey, Cambridgeshire, rebuilt 
by Abbot Gunter". The pier-arches of the nave remain, though 
much altered in appearance by the destruction of the aisles and 
clerestory, and the insertion of Perpendicular windows. 

The dates of the foundations of the numerous abbeys and 
other monasteries are a very useful guide in one rospect, we 
know that there can be nothing there earlier than that date, 
but we must be careful not to conclude that the existing build- 
ings belong to the time of the original foundation : this is 
a very common source of error, but it is obvious that the 
churches may have been rebuilt many times, or not completed 
till long after the time of the foundation, and a careful exami- 
nation is necessary in each particular case. The abbeys of the 
Benedictine Order are so numerous, and their foundations began 
at so remote a period, that they are not much guide to the 
arohitectural history : the original buildings were evidently of 
wood only in most cases during the early period. The dates 
of monasteries of the Cluniac, the Cistercian, the Augustinian, 

■ Amnalei Moiuulerii de JTtonuy, ap. Mon. Ang,, toL u. p. 611. 




doubtful, but it is evidently early 



1 
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and the other later Orders are tax more Tolviable for tte hiatory 
of architecture. 

Especial care is neceesary in examining the buildings of 
monasteries founded in the middle or latter part of the eleventh 
century, because the work of that period was so substantial, and 
at the same time so plain, that the main structure has often 
been retained, when the whole of the ornamentation has been 
entirely changed. It most frequently happens that this change 
of the ornamentation was made in tKe twelfth century, when 
from the resemblance of the style it is far more difficult to 
detect it. This practice prevailed in France as much as in 
England. The French churches of this period are generally 
laiver, more lofty, and better built than the English, but the 
dt^rence is not so great as is commonly imagined; the art 
of oonstruction or the style of architecture was not materially 
different. The intercourse between the people of the two 
countries was so close, that any improvement made in the one 
was very speedily followed in the other. The character of 
the masonry, and especially the width of the joints of mortar 
between the stones, are toe safest guides to distinguish the 
work of the eleventh century from that of the twelfth. Some 
of the work after the Conquest has the masonry almost as rude 
as before, but early in the twelfth century, from the time of 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, the masonry is almost entirely 
fine-joint«d. 

The. keep at Mailing, Sussex, mentioned as in all proba* 
bility the work of Bishop Oundulph about 1080, has masonry 
of a very rude description : it is range work, and not mere 
random work or rubble, but the stones are rough, and the joints 




of mortar as wide as they well can be. In the White Tower, 
London, also attributed to Gundulph, the masonry is better, 
the stones are squared, but the joints of mortar are still wide. 
At Winchester we have on excellent opportunity of com- 
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paring the masonry of the two periods aide by side, the 

walls of the transepts have 

the joints of the masonry 

almost as wide as those in 

the White Tower, whereas 

in the parts rehuilt after the 

fall of the tower in 1107, 

we have fine-jointed masonry 

as good as at any later 

period. 

The reign of William Rufiis *" Z=b«« c«h«i«i. -r^iT 

ia the commencement of the 

great boilding era in the Norman style in England, hut the 
work of the last ten years of the eleventh century belongs in 
style entirely to the twelfth. It must be remembered that 
the division into styles ia entirely arbitrary, made for conveni- 
ence, and to assist beginners in the study of the architecture 
of the Middle Ages, the history of which ia one of continual 
progress and gradual chan^ throughout, although the changes 
are more marked and decided at one period than another. This 
makes it necessary to allow a period of transition between each 
of the styles. The most conspicuous of these is naturally the 
time of change from the Romanesque, or Norman style, dia- 
tinguiahed by ita massive character and the general use of the 
round arch, and the Qothlc distinguished by its lightness, its pe- 
culiar mouldings, and the general use of the pointed arch. But 
the pointed arch alone ia a very unsafe guide, and beginners 
are continually misled by the name of the Pointed style : the 
pointed arch waa uaed occasionally at all periods, and was in 
very conunon ose long before the Gothic style waa established. 
It was used in some countries much earlier than in others, and 
in the south of France it appears to have been in common use 
at the end of the eleventh century, although not accompanied 
by any other features of the Gothic style. The building art 
had niade very rapid progress there up to a certain point, and 
then stood still for above a century. This probably arose from 
the political circumstances of the country, mto which it is not 
our purpose to enter, as it would lead into too wide a field of 
discussion. On the other band, round-headed doorways and 
square-headed windows were used at all periods when conveni- 
ence called fur them, especially in houses and castles, and it is 
quite a mistake to auppoae that the Gothic atylea were confined 
to churches ; all buildings of the same period were in the same 
style, only the churchee nave been commonly preserved, because 
no one would be at the expense of rebuilding them ; houses 
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have generally been rebuilt again and again, aa the fasbion 
changed, or the ideas of comfort and convenience were altered. 

The great divisions into styles are extremely convenient, and 
a wonderful help to the memory of the student, as is proved by 
the rapid progress which the art has made since Mr, Hickman 
first reduced its histoiy into a system and an intelligible classi- 
fication ; but where minute accuracy is required, and we wish to 
aaoertain within a few years the age of a building by its cha- 
racteristio features, we must subdivide each of the styles into 
three parts — early, middle, and late. 

Churches of the eleventh century and the early part of the 
twelfth were usually termiaated at the east end by a semi- 
circular apse, and the chancel was short ; this was commonly 
lengthened at a subsequent period, and a square east end sub- . 
stituted,t BO that the round east end is a rare feature in Eng- 
land ; while on the Continent the case is reversed, the apae is 
the rule, the square east end the exception. The small early 
oburohes vritb a chancel of one bay only and an apse, have how- 
ever escaped alteration in some districts, as at Newhaven, Sussex. 
This example is probably of the twelfth century, but it gives a 
good idea of the general aspect of an early Norman church.] 




NORMAN DOORWAYS. 




KosHAM Doorways. 

There seems to have been a desire in the architects who suc- 
ceeded the Normans to preserve the doorways of their prede- 
cessors, whence we have so many of these noble, though, in most 
oases, rude efforts of skill remaining. In many small churches, 
where all has been swept away, to make room for alterations, 
even in the Perpendicular style, the Norman doorway has been 
suffered to remain. The arch is semicircular, and the mode of 
increasing their richness was by increasing the number of 
bands of moulding, and, of course, the depth of the arch. Shafts 
are often used, but not always, and we find very frequently in 
the same building one doorway with shafts and one without. 
When shafts are used, there is commonly an impost-moulding 
above them, before the arch-mouldings spring. These mould- 
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ings are generaUy much ornamented, and the wave or zig-zag 
oinament, in some of its diyersities, is almost universal, as is 
a large round moulding, with heads on the outer edge, partly 
projecting over this moulding. There are also mouldings with 
a series of figures enclosed in a running ornament ; and at one 
church, at York, these figures are the zodiacal signs. The 
exterior moulding often goes down no lower than the spring of 
the arch, thus forming an apparent dripstone, though it does 
not always project so as really to form one. The door is often 
square, and the interval to the arch fiUed with carvings. 
Amongst the great variety of these doorways in excellent pre- 
servation, Iffley Church, near Oxford, is perhaps the best speci- 
men, as it contains three doorways, aU of which are difierent ; 
and the south doorway is nearly unique^ from the flowers in its 
interior mouldings. South Ockenden Church, in Essex, has 
also a doorway of uncommon beauty of design and elegance of 
execution. Ely, Durham, Rochester, Worcester, and Lincoln 
cathedrals have also fine Norman doorways. In these door- 
ways almost all the ornament is external, and the inside often 
quite plain. 

Almost every county in England contains many Norman 
doorways; they are very often the only part which patching 
and altering has left worth examining, and they are remarkably 
varied, scarcely any two being alike* In delicacy of execution 
and intricacy of design, the College Gateway at Bristol seems 
equal, if not superior, to most ; and indeed is so well worked, 
that some persons have been inclined to ascribe it to a later 
date; but an attentive examination of many other Norman 
works will shew designs as intricate where there can be no 
doubt of the date. 

[These rich and elaborately worked Norman doorways all 
belong to the latest division of the style, and are of the time 
of E^ng Stephen or Henry II. They have frequently been 
insertedf in earlier Norman work, as at Lincoln and Rochester. 
These insertions can generallv be distinguished without much 
difficulty by the joints of the masonry : at Lincoln this is 
especially the case, the early work being of the eleventh century, 
with wiae-jointed masonry, while the insertions have all fine- 
jointed masonry.] 
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Norman Wisdowb. 

The viodows in this style are diminutive doorways as to 
their ornaments, except that in large buildings shafts are 
more frequent, and often with plain mouldings. The size of 
these windows is generally small, except in very large build> 
inga; there are no mullions, but a double window divided by 
a shaft is not uncommon [in belfries]. In small rich churches 
the exterior is often a series of arches, of which a few are 
pierced as windows, and the others left blank. The arch is 
semicircular, and if the window is quite plain, baa generally 
sloped sides, either inside or out, or both. The proportions of 
the Norman windows are generally those of a door, and very 
rarely exceed two squares in height of the exterior proportions, 
including the ornaments. 

The existing Norman windows are mostly in buildings retain- 
ing still the entire character of that style; for in most tbey 
have been taken out, and others of later styles put in, as at 
Durham, and many other cathedrals. 

There are still remaining traces of a very few circular win- 
dows of this style : the west 
window at Iffiey was circular, ' 
but it has been taken out ; I 
there is one in Canterbury 
Cathedral, which seeme to be 
Norman ; and there is one 
undoubtedly Norman at Bar- i 
freston', rendered additionally 1 
singular by its being divided I 
by grotesque beads, and some- 
thing like mullions, though i 
very rude, into eight parts'. 
There seems to have been 
little, if any, attempt at fea- 
thering or foliating the heads cimiiKwiudow.at.juM.-..B™u,i 
of Norman doors or windows. 

[Early Norman windows are usually very small and narrow, 

little more than loopholes; they have very commonly been 

■ [See OloHuy of Aicbitectare, vol. iii. pi. £62.] 
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altered or enlarged, or replaced by larger windows, still loany 
early windows remain, especially in belfry towers, where there 
waa leae need to alter them. Simultaneously with these early 
loop windows there was, bowever, another class, more in the 
usual form of windows, that is, wider in proportion to their 
height, as in the dormitory at Westminster. 





Belfry windows had always a different character from other 
church windows, not being glazed, and having luffcr or louvre 
boards to keep cut the birds, and were commonly of two lights 
from the earliest period. After the balustres and midwall-shafu 
the 8ub-arches were carried by a slip of wall with shat^s on 
the face of it, and in the angles 
or nooks, as at Bncknell, Oxford- 
shire. In later Norman work the 
windows generally are larger and ^ 
the shafts and mouldings lighter, \ 
and in very late examples the head 
is pierced with a small round open- 
ing, as at St. Maurice's, York'. 
The openings of the triforium ar- 
cade in the choir of Peterborough 
Cathedral have thehead also pierced, 
and, although not actual windows, 
only require to be glazed to be- 
oome BO. This is the earliest step 
towards tracery, that choir was con- 
secrated in 1143, and these openings 
are evidently part of the original 
(xmstmction-J 

T See QloMsry, vol. iii. pi. 230. 
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Norman Arches. 

The early Norman arches are semicircular, and in many in- 
stances this form of the arch seems to have continued to the 
latest date, even when some of the parts were quite advanced 
into the next style : of this the Temple Church is a curious 
instance ; here are piers with some of the features of the next 
style, and also pointed arches with a range of intersecting 
arches, and over this the old round-headed Norman window. 
But though the round arch thus continued to the very end of 
the style, the introduction of pointed arches must have been 
much earlier, for we find intersecting arches in buildings of the 
purest Norman, and whoever constructed them, constructed 
pointed arches; but it appears as if the round and pointed 
arches were, for nearly a century, used indiscriminately, as 
was most consonant to the necessities of the work, or the 
builder's ideas'. KirkstaU and Buildwas Abbeys have all 
their exterior round arches, but the nave has pointed arches 
in the interior. There are some Norman arches so near a semi- 
circle as to be only just perceptibly pointed^ and with the 
rudely carved Norman ornaments. 

There are a few Norman arches of very curious shape, being 
more than a semicircle, or 
what is called a horse-shoe, 
and in a few instances a double 
arch. These arches are some- 
times plain, but are much 
oftener enriched with the 
zigzag and other ornaments 
peculiar to this style. 

[The early Norman arches 
are usually square in section, 
or profile, as in the chapel of 
the White Tower, London, 

or merely recessed and still Hoiyw«uciian:h.oxfor<j,c noo. 

square-edged^ not moulded, as in Malvern Abbey Church. 




■ [Thif obflenration of so careftil an 
observer as Mr. Rickman deserves more 
attention than it has received. It seems 
clear that the pointed arch was in com- 
mon use in England and many other 
parts of Europe by the middle of the 



twelfth oentnry, and as the piers, capi- 
tals, and mooldings of the early ex- 
amples of the pointed arch are pore 
Norman, it was not necessarily con- 
nected with the change of style.] 
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NOKHAH FlEBS. 

These are of four descriptions. 
Ist, The roond massive colunmar 
pier, which has sometimea a round, 
Bometimes a square capital ; they are 
generally plain, but sometimes or- 
namented with channels in various 
forms, some fdain rigzag, some like 
net-work, and some spiral, [as at 
Durham, Lindisfame, &c.] They 
are sometimee met with but little 
more than two diameters high, [as 
at Malmesbory,] and sometimes are 
BIX or seven. 

2nd. A multangular pier, much 
less massive, is sometimes used, gene- 
rally octagonal, and commonly with 
an arch nwre or less pointed, [as at 
Oxford Cathedral]. 

3rd. The common pier with shafts; 
these have sometimes plain capitals, 
but are sometimes much ornamented 
with rude foliage, and occasiooally 
animals. The shafts are mostly set 
in square recesses, [as at St. Albans] . 

4th. A plain [square] pier, with 
perfectly plain round arches, in two 
or three divisioriH, [as at Winchester], 

la some cases the shafla are di- 
vided by bands, [as at St. Peter's, 
Northampton,] but the instances are 
not many. 

[Sometimes in early examples the 
piers are so massive and wide in 
proportion to the arches, that they 
are more like masses of wall witn 
arches pierced through, as at St. 
Michael s, St. Albans.} 
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NORHAN BUTTRESSSS. 

These require little description ; they are [usually] plain, 
broad &ce8, with but small projection, often only a few inches, 
and numing up only to the cornice tablet, and there finishing 
under its projection. Sometimes they are finished with a plain 
slope, and in a few instances are composed of seroral shafts. 
Bands or tablets running along the walls often run round the 
battresses. There are, however, in rich buildings, buttresses 
omament«d with shafts at the angles, and in addition to these 
shafts, small series of arches are sometimes used ; occasionally 
a second buttress, of leee breadth, is placed on the outside of the 
broad flat one, [as at St. Cross Church, Hampshire ; see Plate]. 

[Occasionally, but rarely, the buttresses are half ronnds. 
Such examples are rare in England, they are more common in 
France, as at St. Bemi, Bheims, and they sometimes have capi- 
tals and l»ises so as to appear like richly ornamented columns 
attached to the wall ; this is especially the case on the exte- 
rior of a semicircular apse in 
French churches, but such 
examples rarely, if ever, oc- 
cur in England. 

The usim Norman bnttress 
in England is the plain flat 
buttress, but a halt octagon 
is sometimes used, as at 
Fountains Abbey. The flat 
Norman buttress £requently 
terminatee flush with the 
parapet or corbel-table, but 
18 sometimes sloped ofi* at the 
top, 08 at Iffley, and in late 
examples it sometimes temii- 
nates in a sort of pediment, 
08 at Monk's Horton, Kent. 

The horizontal strings a- 
loDg the wall are sometimes 
carried round the buttresses, 
and in other instances are 
stopped by them, and there 
does not appear to be any 
regular rule in this respect.] 
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In treating of tablets, that wUcli is usually called tlio cornice 
is of tiie first consideTetion ; this is frequently only a plain face 
of parapet, of the same projection as the buttresses ; but a row 
of blocks is often placed under it, sometimes plain, sometimes 
oarved in grotesque heeds, and in some instances the grotesque 
heads support small arches, when it is called a corbel-table. 
A pUin string is also sometimes iised as a cornice. 

f%e distinction which is here drawn between the cornice 
the corbel-table is not much attended to. It is more usual 
to call all the cornices of the Norman style supported by blocks 
or corbels, corbel-tables, and to confine the name of cornice 
to the later styles.] 




I 



[As the carving was commonly executed after tho stones were 
placed in position, it is sometimes of much later date than the 
construction of the masonry, and frequently in corbel-tables the 

aoare blocks have been left and not carv^ at all : good exam- 
^ es of this occur in the corbel-tables of IfBey Church, some of 
which are carved, others left in their original state, as merely 
square blocks of stone.] 
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The next most important tablet ia the 
dripstone, or outer mouldiog of windows 
and doors; this is eometimes undistin- 
guished, but oftiener a square string, fre- 
quently continued horizontally irom one 
window to another, round the buttresses. 
[When not eo continued it is frequently 
terminated by some grotesque ornament, 
especially in the richer buildings, as at 
Malmeshury Abbey*, or with a kind of si.oKh.ni. au—i. 
foliage, as at Shorebam Church, Sussex.} 

The tablets, under windows, are generally plain slopes above 
or below a flat string. In the interior, and in some instances 
in the exterior, these are much carTed in the various ornaments 
described hereafter. 




NoRMAS Niches, &c. 



There are a series of small 
arches with round and often 
with intersecting arches 
sometimes without, but of 
tener with shafts. Some of 
these arches have their 
mouldings much ornament 
ed. [These small oma 
mental arches are commonly 
called wall-arcades.] 

There are also other niches 
of Tarious shapes over doora 
in which are placed figures , 
they are generally of small 
depth, and most of them 
retain the figures originally 
placed in them. 




■ S*o " OI0MU7 of Arcbitectnre," toL ii. pUt« 62, 
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The ornaments of this style consist principally of the different 
kinds of carved mouldings surrounding doors and windows, or 







used as tablets. The first and most frequent of them is the 
zigzag or chevron moulding, which is generally used in great 
profusion. The next 
moat common on door 
mouldings is the beak- 
head moulding, con- 
sisting of a hollow 
and a large round ; in 
the hollow are placed 
heads of beasto or 
biida, whose tongues 
or beaks encircle the 
roand. 
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After these come many varietiea, almost every epecimen 
iLavisg some difference of compoBition ; a good collection of 
them may be seen in the Archaohgia, King's Munimenta 
Antigua, [and in the "Glossary of Architecture"," and a selec- 
tion of them in the two preceding pages. When the zigzag 
ornament is mnch used, it is a mark that the building is iato 
in the style. The billet was the earliest ornament used in the 
Norman style.] 




There is one moulding which deserves mention, from its 
almost constant occurrence, 
very nearly of the same 
pattern and proportions over 
every part of the kingdom ; 
this is the moulding of the 
square abacus, over the 
flowered or cut part of the 
capital ; it consists of a broad 
fillet and hollow, which are separated by a little sunk channel, 
and it is sometimes continued as a tablet along the walls. 
'• Vol. u. pUtw 78—82. 
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[A plain round moulding called a boietel ia frequently used 
aa a horizontal string, or tablet, ,, 
in the Norman style, and com- j 
monly has over it a projecting 1 
piece with the lover angle be- tj 
Tilled or chamfered off, just like •-. 
the usual Norman abacm, as 
Peterborough. 

Some of the Xorman buildings are exceedingly rich and 
profusely covered with ornament in almost every part ; these 
examples are generally late in the style, but this does not ap- 
pear to be an invariable rule, and the period at which particular 
ornaments were first used is still undecided. The exterior of 
Norman buildings is sometimes nearly covered with a series of 
shallow niches or arcades, as in Castle Acre Priory, Norfolk ; 
8t. Peter's Church, Northan^ton ; the west end of Iffley Church, 
Oxfordshire ; the towers of Norwich and Ely Cathedrals ; Castor 
Church, Northamptonshire, &c. The interior is ornamented in 
a similar manner, and sometimes portions of the surface of 
the wall are covered with a kind of 
hatched-work, or with interlaced pat- 
terns or other enrichments, resem- 
bling the diaper of a subsequent pe- 
riod, as in Canterbury Cathedral, the re- 
mains of the chapter-house at Roches- 
ter, St. Alban'a Abbey, Chichester Ca- 
thedral, &c. Occasionally also a kind 
of small roimd panels or pateraa are 
introduced in the jambs and soffits of 
the arches for the sake of additional 
ornament, as at Malmesbury Abbey. 

Ab a general rule, early work is always shallow and late 
work deeply cut : early ornaments are also of simple forms, 
Buch as the billet and zigzag, and the sunk star ; foliage either 
io imitation of the ancient Greek foliage, or a conventional imi- 
tation of natural leaves, comes next ; and figures, especially the 
human figure, last. Some rude grotesque figures of animals 
are of rather earlier date, but nothing like sculpture occurs be- 
fore the twelfth century. The evidence of Gervase is distinct 
that the chisel was not used in " the glorious choir of Conrad" 
at Canterbury, consecrated in 1130, nor is any mark of the 
chisel to be found in the existing remains of that choir; the 
ornaments are all such as might very well be executed with 
the axe or pick, and an examination of them shews that they 
were eo. Some of the capitals have been carved afterwardsj 
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where they were within eaay reach ; and this waa evidently 
a common custom, as may he seen very distinctly in the early 
capitals of the pillars in the vanlted substructure of the dor- 
mitory at WeBtminster, and in numberless instances both in 
England and France ; the difference between the parts that are 
wiuin reach and those which are out of reach, and between 
thoae which were seen and those which were not seen, makes 
this very evident. 




The space formed over the bead of the doorway between 
the flat head of the door itself and the semicircular arch over 
it, called the tympanum, is frequently filled with sculpture, 
either of emblemalical figures, or other ornaments in great 
variety, as in Brinsop Church, Herefordshire, &c. 

The pillars are also sometimes covered with a kind of fluting, 
or with zigzags, as at Durham Cathedral, Waltham Abbey, 
the crypt at Canterbury, or with other sculptured ornament. 
Amongst these ornaments the interlaced figure called Kunio 
^-evidently an imitation of wicker-work — is of frequent oc- 
currence, as well as on the fonts and crosses of this style ; at 
what period this kind of ornament was first used is not easily 
ascertained, but it continued in use to the end of the Norman 
style. Occasionally, but rarely, the surface of the pillars is 
entirely covered with rich carving, as at Shobdon, Hereford- 
shire, a very remarkable example, and from its unusual cha- 
racter supposed to he of foreign origin. 
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In some of the pillars of the crypt at 
Canterbury the capitals are carved, others \ 
are quite pl^, and 
ia others the earr- 
ing has been begun 
but never finished, 
from which it would 
appear that the 
monks amused 
themselves with 
carving them dur- 
ing me interval 
between the conse- 
cration in 1130 and 
the great fire in 
1174, when their 
whole attention was 
required for more 
cmuiiDtbi-coit cu.tri.uTT. important work. In 
a lateNorman door- 
way at Castle Ashby Church, North- 
amptonshire, one of the capitals has 
the pattern drawn in outline in incised 
lines with the chisel, but the carving 
was never finished. Similar examples 
are not of rare occurrence when tdey 
are looked for, especially when they 
are within reach without requiring a 
scaffold. 





A few examples 
of Norman gable 



preserved, as at St. 
Margaret's, York, 
Saint Germain's, 
in Cornwall, and 
0th ery, Somerset- 
shire, but in gene- 
ral these as well us 
the parapets have 
perished from ex- 
posure to the wea- 
ther.] 
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NoBHAN Capitals. 

The capitals of piers and shafts are often very rndely carved 
in various grotesque devices of animals and leaves, but in all 
the design is rude and the plants are unnatural. 

[They are frequently quite plain, and in some cases appear 
to nave been omamentM with painting only. The earliest 
form is a square block, with the lower angles rounded off, so 
as to resemble a common wooden bowl, and frequently called 
the cushion capital. This occurs almost invariably in all works 
before 1090, whether in £ngland or France, excepting when 
ther have been carved afterwards, and then the original outline 
of ue form is usually preserved. 

I^early simultaneous with this is a sort of rude Ionic captal, 
with imperfect volutes at the angles, and an attempt at imi- 
tating the Corinthian or Com- 
posite, a square projecting 
piece being left uncarved in 
the middle between the vo- 
lutes, as if for the cauUculi; 
these were probably painted. 
Capitals vrith this peculiar 
feature occur in numerous in- 
stances in work of the latter 
part of the eleventh century. 

The next capital is that 
commonly called the scolloped 
capital, from the resemblance to the scollop shoU ; this is the 
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capital commonly used in the time of William II. and Henry I, 
or &om 1090 to 1 135. 

Botli the cushion and the scollop capitals are, however, 
frequently used afterwards, throughout nearly the whole of 
the twelfth century. 

The richly carved Norman capitals are all of the time of 
Stephen and Henry II., or from 1135 to 1190. The carving 
gradually becomes deeper and bolder as the style advances. The 
abacus is generally square, with a plain chamfer or a hollow 
tinder it ; in rich capitals the abacus is also ornamented with 
■culpture, but such examples are generally late in this style. 

When the carving becomes free and the foliage curls over 
at the point, as in the later part of the choir at Canterbury, 
the worK is of transitional character, and not earlier than about 
1180. Another capital, which also belongs to the period of 
transition, will be better understood by the engravmg from 
the Chililee of Durham Cathedral, than from any description. 
The same form occurs frequently in Olouccstershire, as at 
Slymbridge. 

There is no doubt that in internal work Norman capitals 
were usually painted and gilt, and 
were intended to be so by the ori- 
ginal architects who designed them. 
Originally the painting was on the 
plain surface of the cushion capital, 
Dut it was soon found more conve- 
nient, and to heighten the effect, to 
have them partly carved and partly 
painted. In the ruins of the abbey 
of Jumi^ges, in Normandy, a remark- 
able example occurs of an early capi- 
tal of the rude Ionic form of the 
eleventh century having been jdas- 
tered over to receive the painted 
foliage of the twelfth. A similar ex- 
ample in some respects occurs at St. 
Remi, Bheims, at the west end of 
the nave, where an early capital 
of the eleventh century has been 
oovered with plaster or mortar in the 
twelfth, but in this instance the ornament is worked in relief 
and the painting does not remain ; the mortar has become as 
hard as stone, and the change was only discovered by accident 
in the course of some recent repairs under the direction of 
M.TiolleHe-Duc.] 
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KoRHAN Bases. 



The bases freqaeotly resemble a plain capital reTersod ; tbey 
often appear to be rude imitations of the Tuscan, and in lat« 
examples bear a cloeo resemblance to the Attic base. 

[In early Norman work there is a singular variety in the 
pr^es of the bases, as in Gundulph's crypt at Rochester there 
are three or four yarietiee ; in the cirpt of Worcester Cathedral 
tiiere are six, and in the ruins of the small charch called De 
la Pais, at Caen, there are no less than t«n varieties. 




The pedestal on which the pier stands being always square, 
while the pier itself with its base-mouldings is often round, an 
interral occurs at the angles which is frequently filled up with an 
ornament consisting most commonly of rude foliage ; these are 
nanally called foot-ornaments, as at St. Cross, and Romsey Abbey.] 
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Norman Steeples. 
The Norman steeple was mostly a maaaive tower, seldom 
rising more tlian a square in height above the roof of the 
building to which it belonged, and often not so much. They 
are sometimes plain, but often ornamented by plain or inter- 
secting arches, and have generally the flat buttress, but that 
of St. Alban's runs into a round turret at each comer of the 
upper stage ; and at St. Peter's, Northampton, there is a sin- 
gular buttress of three parts of circles, but its date is uncertain °. 
The towers of Norwich and Winchester Cathedrals, Caistor, 
Northamptonshire, and Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, are very 
fine specimens of the Norman tower. It does not seem likely 
that we have any Norman spires, but there are some turrets 
crowned with large pinnacles, which may bo Norman : such 
is one at Cleeve, in Qlouceatershire, and one of the towers 
at the side of the west front of Rochester Cathedral. 





' [Tlut tower bai beenrebnlltofold iiiliteri*lB,tuidrdaediatbe fooTtawith centur;.] 
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[One bIbo crowns a stair - turret at St. Joaepli's Chapel, 
Olaatonbnry. The round piimaclefl on the porch at Sonthwell, 
Nottinghamshire, have hoen retUtred, and therefore cannot be 
depended on as examples.] 





NOKMAN BaTTLBMEKTS. 

From exposure to weather, and Tarious accidents, we find 
TCry few roofs in their original state, and from the vicinity of 
the battlement we find this part also very oilen not original. 
It seems difficult to ascertain what the Korman battlement 
was, and there seems much reason to suppose it was only 
a plain parapet : in some castellated Norman buildings a para- 
pet, with here and there a narrow interval cut in it, remains, 
and appears original ; and this, or the plain parapet, was most 
likely the ecclesiastical battlement. Many Norman buildings 
have battlements of much later dat«, or parapets evidently 
often repaired. 
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NORHAN EOOFS. 

The Norman wooden roof was often open to the actual frame- 
timbers, as we see some remaining to this day, as at Rochester 
and Winchester^; but at Peterborough is a real flat-boarded 
ceiling, which is in fine preservation, having lately been care- 
fully repainted from the original. It consists of a sort of 
rude mosaic, full of stiff lines ; and its general division is into 
lozenges, with flowers of Norman character, and the whole 
according in design with the ornaments of that style. This 
kind of roof, particularly when the exterior was covered with 
shingles, contributed much to spread those destructive fires we 
so frequently read of in the history of early churches. 

[This very remarkable Norman ceiling is flat in the tran- 
septs, but canted in the nave. This has been raised two or 
three feet in the fourteenth century, when the central tower 
was rebuilt, and the tower-arches raised. The strip of wall on 
each side between the original Norman cornice-moulding and 
the Norman painted ceiling is also painted, but in quite a 
different style, that is, in the style of the fourteenth century, 
when the alteration was made, thus confirming the genuineness 
of the earlier ceiling. This stvie of painted ceiling has been 
introduced by Mr. Surges in Waltham Abbey Church among 
the restorations in 1860 with very good effect. It seems the 
most appropriate finish to a Norman church. A similar painted 
ceiling, but far more rich and elaborate, has been restored in 
Ely Cathedral by the inde&tigable zeal of Mr. Styleman Le 
Strange. 

It is evident, from the weather-mouldings which frequently 
remain on Norman towers, that the outer roofs of this style 
were frequently of a high pitch, but they were sometimes very 
low, and they appear to have generally, if not always, had tie- 
beams, placed very near togemer, on the under side of which 
a flat boarded ceiling was nailed. Such a roof was recently 
destroyed in some restorations at Adel Church, Yorkshire, and 
it may be doubted whether any example of this period now 
remains, though we have sufficient evidence to shew what they 
were in seveml instances. Portions of some very remarkable 
wooden roofs of this style remain in the bishop's palace at 
Hereford, and at Oakham, Rutland.] 

* [These have heen destroyed since the roof at Peterborough above tho 
Mr. Rickman wrote, and the framing of ceiling is modern.] 
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Of the Norman groined roof [or vault] we liave very many 
fine examples, principally in the roofs of crypts, and in small 
ohurchos ; they consist of cross-springers, and sometimes, but 
not always, of a rib from pier to pier; they are sometimes 
plain, but oftener ornamented with ribs of a few bold mouldings, 
and sometimes with these mouldings enriched with zigzag and 
other carved work of this style. The ruins of Lindisfame, on 
tho Northumberland coast, have long exhibited the great croBS- 
springer rib, over the intersection of the nave and transepts, 
remaining while tho rest of the roof ia destroj'ed. 




[The earliest Norman vaults are quite plain, and of the 
barrel form, as in the chapel of the "White Tower, London; in 
the next stage they have flat arcb-ribs only, they are then 
groined, but still without ribs ; these plain eroiiied vaults over 
narrow spaces are often cotemporancous with the barrel- vaults, 
and belong generally to the eleventh century, but the Norman 
architects did not venture to throw a vault over a wide space 
until very near the end of the style, and the contrivances neces- 
sary for vaulting over spaces of unequal width seem to have 
led to the generu use of the pointed nrch.] 
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NoRsiAN Frosts. 




The greatest part of the Norman vest fronts have been much 
changed by the introduction of windows of later date, (mostly 
large Perpendicular windows). The ruins of Lindisfame, how- 
ever, present us with one nearly perfect. This consists of 
a large door with a gallery or triforium over it, of which some 
of the arches have been pierced through for windows ; and 
above, one lar^r window. Bochester and Lincoln Cathedrals, 
Cattle Acre Priory, and Tewkesbury Church, all shew what the 
Norman west fronts were, with the exception of the introduc- 
tion of the large window. [The west front of the small charch 
in the castle at Forchester, Hampshire, is a very perfect and 
good plain specimen.] 

The east fronts much resembled the wcet, except the door ; 
and in small churches we have both east and west fronts 
perfect. Peterborough and Winchester Cathedrals furnish fine 
examples (except the insertion of tracery to the windows) of 
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transept ends ; these generally rose in three tiers of windows, 
and bad a fine effect, both interiorly and exteriorly. [The east 
front of St. Cross Church, Hampshire, ib also a fine example ; 
see Plate.] There are a few large buildings, and many small 
ones, with aemicircnlar east ends ; and of these, the east ends 
of Norwich and Peterborough GBthedrals are the finest remaio- 
ing, but in both, the windows are altered by the insertion of 
tracery, and, in parte, of new windows. 



NOBIIAN POBCHES. 

There are many of theee remaining to small churches; they 
are generally shallow, and the mouldings of the outer gate are 
often richer than those of the inner. 

[Some Norman porches are of large dimensions, and haTe 
arcades on each side of the interior, as at Southwell Minster, 
Nottingham, and Sherborne Abbey, Dorsetshire. At Malmes- 
bury Abbey is one -^ 

of florpAssing rich- | Jj g ^i'ln^V.'W li i^. 

nesB, the profusion 
of ornament used 
in this porch ex- 
ceeds that of any 
other part of the 
building. In many 
instances, how- 
ever, the Norman 
porcJies are so 
shallow aa to have 
little more projec- 
tion than the but- 
tressea, and to 
make it almost 
difiicult to say 
whether they 
should be called 
shallow porches 
or deep doorways. 
At Kelso in Scot- 
land is a fine ex- 
ample of this kind 
of porch, though this ia much more decided than many others ^.] 
' [See Glowary, vol. U. pi. 116.] 
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NoEMAN Fonts. 



Norman fonts are very numerous, perhaps as much bo aa 
Iforman doonraya, and some are Tery curious, from the rude- 
ness and intricate of the decorations. 
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The general appearance of Norman buildings is bold and 
massiye. Very few large biuldings remain without much 
alteration and mixture with other styles; perhaps the nave 
of Peterborough and that of Bochester Cathedrals present as 
little mixture as any, though in these the windows have been 
altered ; but of smaller churches^ Barfreston in Kent^ Stewk- 
ley in Buckinghamshire, and Add in Yorkshire, have had 
very little alteration. Tickencote in Rutlandshire, tiU within 
a few years, was one of the most yaluable remains in the 
kingdom ; but it has been rebuilt sufficiently near in its like- 
ness to the original to deceive many, and so &r from it as 
to render it not a copy, but an imitation; yet it is still 
curious, and the interior of the chancel is original. The 
interior arrangement of large Norman buildings is consider- 
ably varied : sometimes the large circular pier is used alone, 
as at Gloucester Cathedral; sometimes mixed with the pier 
composed of shafts, as at Durham ; and sometimes of that 
pier of shafts only, as at Peterborough, Norwich, &c. — ^The 
triforia are various; some, as at Southwell and Waltham 
Abbey, a large arch quite open, but oftener broken by small 
shafta and arches, and the clerestory windows have often 
an arch on each side of the window, forming a second gallery ; 
of these galleries, which are partly pierced, the tower of 
Norwich forms the best example. In many large churches 
we find the Norman work remaining only to the string run- 
ning over the arches, and later work above that; this is the 
case at Canterbury and Hereford. The arrangement at Ox- 
ford Cathedral is curious, as under the great arches, springing 
from the piers, are other arches springing from corbels, and 
between these two are shafts and arches as ornaments, but not 
open as a gallery. In small churches the gallery is generally 
omitted. 
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Of this style, it will be proper U> remark two buildings that 
deserve attention ; the one for its simplicity and beauty of com- 
position, the other from its being nearly unique, and being at 
the same time a very fine specimen of ornament. The first is 
the vestibule, or entrance to the chupter-house at Bristol, and 
the other the staircase leading to the Registry at Canterbury 
Cathedral. With respect to ornaments, few surpass those of 
a ruined tower at Canterbury, generally called Ethelbert's, and 
those on the front of Castle Acre Priory. 
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of *. ^r r-T-ilr.* : ii. rri^ral "ir 5.: Lire i:«i:-i* M tl^ capital 
i» *;.' '»" TAJkrl-:. : : :!ir ir:l i? -:Lf. n-ii.T piirr Xc-rmaii 
vT^.r :.>-..:. i' :;.-: i« ::,'- i 17 :i. Ti-l ii:i1— ::^ c: later Xor- 
IT.'*:, -a :i: :i:T::.i/:: t-::-.- i.v.ir v Z^rlv ZiLjli^l. The Temple 
.:.-.r'.:.- u'z.\ :.. lt :r.v :: :l '^ zzi.l:^^^ ^zi:\1 seems to 

h'^Tfpi':;! of .St. I>r :*^r:, at St^mfiri presents a sesiicircular 
UTfh wi'h p'jre Ncrn-.i:. myj ding's, bu: :'::•; shi::? are in two 
row'i, s.v-,:.rl frf-f.^ j.-rl Lire a round abicu* of s^-zverai mcaldings, 
whi'.h an quit/' Karlv Enff]:>h. Tr-e o:hcr, j .ir: of Ketton 
Qiur'.fj, ha-i thf; r-zjuaro Norman ali^icu* and semicircular arch 
with Norinan rrjouMiri|rr», and another pointed one on the side; 
but Ixith tli'no have- a dripstoLo filled \d:h the toothe-d oma- 
jri'-nt, wljir.Ii fjjso runs down bv the shal't.s, which are banded 
find ]m\'t:iiu Karlv KnL'-li.-sh ba.se. 

' I'/r Mi;ff;ivi'ifc^H of th«-se m.-c iho "D>xn.;stic Architecture of the Middle 
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WILLIAM n., A.D. 1087—1100. 

[The fint diviBion of the Norman Btyle, belonging to the time 
of William the Conqueror, has been au^iuly deBcribed. 

The second division comprises the reigna of William II. and 
Henry I., and most of the buildings usuaUy called early Norman 
belong to this time. The peculiar features by which these divi- 
sions may be readily distinguished have been described under 
the head of doorways, windows, capitals, &c. ; it would cause too 
much repetition to introduce them here. It will be sufficient to 
say that during this second period the masonry is better finished, 
and becomes fine-jointed, and the chisel comes into general use. 

A.D. 1087, Hurley Priory, Berkshire, founded by Geoflrey 
de Mandeville. The church is of plain early Normaa work, 
and was probably built soon Biter the foundation i. 

A.D. 1087 — 1092. Lincoln Cathedral was built on a new site 
by Bishop Remigius, or of 
St. Remi. Part of the pre- 
sent west front is his work ; 
it has wide-jointed masonry, 
and the onginal ports are 
of very early character, but 
of grand design, with three 
lofty recessed ardies, or shal- 
low porches. In this work 
doorwars and capitals were 
inserted by Bishop Alexander 
in 1146''. The later work 
can be distinguished by the 
fine- join ted masonry. 

A.D. 1089—1100. Glou- 
cester Cathedral, built by 
Abbot Serlo ; the first stone 
was laid in 1089, and it was 
dedicated in 1100. The 
crypt of this period remains 
with some alterations. The 
arches are segmental,remark- 
ably wide and flat ; and this 
seems to be a local peculiarity, i 

> See Lyxms' Berkahir^ vol. L p. ^ Boger ie RoTeden, AiHmt., p. 280. 

800; Qantleman'i Maguine, 1839, toL Fibb engravings of thi» weat front, from 

L p, 267, whore there it an enRraiing: drawings by Carter, were pobliBhed by 

of the dinr^ ; and Man. Aug., iiL S31. the Society of Antiqaariei. 







I it occurs in a chapd in 
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the Deanery, of the twelfth century, and in some churches 
of the neiffhbourhoody as at Bishop s Cleeye. The yaults are 
groined without ribs, but the ba^s separated by the transyerse 
arches, which are square in section. Some of the capitals are 
of the cushion form, others the rude Ionic. For engrayings, 
see Britton, 8cc, 

▲.D. 1092 — 1101. Carlisle Cathedral was commenced by 
Baron Walter at the former date, and consecrated at the latter ; 
but this would haye included the choir only, which was en- 
tirely rebuilt in the thirteenth century. The south transept 
(excepting the clerestory) and the pier-arches of the naye are 
early Norman work, built in continuation of the choir soon 
after 1101. The triforium and clerestory of the naye, and the 
clerestory of the south transept, are rather late Norman. It 
was made a cathedral in 1133. 

A.D. 1093. The church of Lindisfame, on Holy Island, 
Durham, rebuilt from the foundations. The ruins snew that 
it is constructed partly of the red sandstone of the neighbour- 
ing coast, and partly of the whinstone of the island, agreeing 
exactly with the minute description of Reginald of Diurham^ 
who was liying at the time. The style is early Norman, with 
massiye piers and cushion capitals. (See an arch, p. 123.) 

A.D. 1093 — 1099. The priory of Christ Church, in Hampshire, 
built by Ralph Flambard, who was then made Bishop of Durham. 
The naye and transepts are supposed to be his work, from their 
close resemblance to Durham. But it is probable that the 
Bishop retained the priory, and that these parts were not 
erected until the time of Henry I., when the priory was richly 
endowed by Richard de Redyers, Earl of Devon ^. 

A.D. 1093—1104. Durham Cathedral. The choir built by 
Bishop William Carileph. The first three stones were laid 
by the Bishop, Malcolm King of the Scots, and Prior Turgot, 
on the Srd of August, 1093, and the work was so far com- 
pleted as to receive the body of St. Cuthbert in 1104^. 

A.D. 1096 — 1110. The choir of Canterbury entirely rebuilt, 
more magnificently than before, by Prior Emulf, who entirely 
destroyed Lanfranc's work. A portion of the crypt of this 
period remains. Emulf was made Bishop of Rochester, and 
was succeeded by Conrad in 1110°^. 

I Beg. Dooelm., cap. xxi. p. 46. Willis's *' Architectural History of Can- 

k See Mo». Ang., vi. 802. tcrbory Cathedral;" 8vo., 1845 ; the 

* Boger de Hoveden, Annates, p. 265. most valuable work on the history 

* A ftiU account of the rebuilding of architecture that exists in any hm- 
of Canterbury Cathedral, at successive gua^e. 

periods, will be found in Professor 
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A.D. 1096—1119. Norwich Cathedral, buUt by Herbert 
Iiosinga on a new site, the 
see hftving been removed 
from Thetford by him. The 
style is early NoiTnan ; most 
of the capitals are of the 
cushion shape, hut some are 
scolloped, and others are of 
the rude Ionic form. The 
church was left unfinished 
by Bishop Herbert, and was 
not completed until 1200. 

A. D. 1097. Westminster 
Hall, built by William Rufus. 
The original walls remain for 
the most part, but cased over 
and hidden, and the orna- 
mentation entirely altered. 
Some of the original work 
was uncovered during the 
repairs made undor the di- 
rection of Sir Robert Smirke, 
and was carefully described 
by his brother, Mr, Sydney 
Smirke, in Arch<eohgia, vols, xxvi., xxvii., where several en- 
gravings are given from drawings by Mr. Smirke and Mr. 
Buckler. The masonry is wide-jomted, and the capitals of the 
shafts are the jJain cushion capitals. Some sculptured capitals 
were also found built in the wall, and are engraved in the 
Arcfufologia, but these evidently belong to a later period, towards 
the end of the twelfth century. (See an arch from this palace, 
p. 123.) 

FOKBIOK DUHFLES OF THE SAUS PeeIOD. 

The French antiquaries call many buildings of the eleventh 
century which a httle investigation shews clearly to belong to the 
twelfth. It ia, in fact, not en uncommon practice in thiB country to 
call each century by the name of the figures which represent it, eo 
that the century from 1100 to 1199 is often called the eleventh 
century. Although this is obviously a mistake, it is a very common 
one, and in France more common than in England, and in Italy it is 
universal ; the cingue cento meaoH. in fact, the sixteenth century. In 
reading foreign ar^feological works it ia quite necessary to bear this 
in mind, as it is very easy to be misled by it. 

A.n. 1096—1104, The abbey church of Vezelay, near Nevers, 
founded and built by Abbot Amaldus, who was elected in 1096, was 
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consecrated in 1104; (see the Gallia Christiana, torn, iv, p. 922) 
This space of time is too short for anythiD*^ more than the choir to 
have been built, and that was entirely rebuilt about a century after- 
wards, 1198 — 1206, with the exception of a portion of the crypt and 
tlie two western piers, now forming the two eastern piers of the nave 
joining to the transept; these are of wide-jointed masonry of the usual 
characU.>r of the period. The nave was added during the twelfth 
century, and the splendid western porch, or narthex, at the end of the 
twelfth or U'ginning of the thirteenth. (VioUet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire 
de V Architecture^ vol. ii. p. 184, figs. 21, 22, and p. 232, figs. 54, 56, 
8vo., Taris, 1854). 

A.i>. 1097. 8l. Stephen at Nevers, within a few miles of Vezelay, 
riMnuiiiH very perfect, in a remarkably genuine state, and is of about 
tlio iMiiuo ago as the original church at Yezelay, and affords one 
of the lH»st examples of the style of the end of the eleventh century 
in this iNirt of France. It has an apse and apsidal chapeb. and 
II cupola over the central space ; the vaults are groined, without 
oithffr ribs or transverse arches; the transepts have small round- 
hcNuh^d windows, with a circular window over them in the giible, and 
un ornamental wall-arcade, the arches of which are alternatively round 
and triungulur; the capitals arc in the style of the eleventh century. 
The nave is a little later than the choir and transepts, but not much ; 
llio bays of vaulting are divided by arches; the vaults of the tri- 
ibrium are segmental, forming buttresses to the walls of the nave. 
'J*h<i whole of the work is very plain, and the style is not at all in 
lulvanco of Norwich, or other work of the same period in England. 

A.D. 1097. The church of Montiemeuf at Poitiers, consecrated by 
roiHs Urban II., is of the same plain massive early character, and not 
in u^lviuico of Knglish work of the same period. 

The ablxjy church of St. Savin, near Poitiers, is another very re- 
markiiblo example of the style of the eleventh century, very massive 
and gloomy, the aisles being nearly the same height as the central space, 
and all three vaulted with barrel- van Its and having no clearstory. The 
crypt hQH the curious original paintings on the walls which have been 
published by the French Government, and are clearly of the eleventh 
century. An altar in the crypt also has an inscription of that period. 
(For a plan and section of St. Savin, see Diet, dc VArchit,^ vol. ii. 
p. 170.) 

A.D. 1096—1100. The cathedral of Cahors, in the south of France. 
The early parts are in the semi-Byzantine style usual in that part 
of the country, with cupolas, and are more advanced in the prin- 
ciples of construction than the churches of the north of the siune 
period. The capitals are of a very peculiar and marked type, which 
u found also in several other churches in that district, as at Rodoz, 
but is little more advanced than the Xorman cushion capital. The 
church wajB altered and enlarged between 1150 and 1200, and one 
door May bears the date of 1119. (See Archtpologia, vol. xxxvi.) 
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HENRY I., A.D. 1100—1135. 

A.D. 1103—1121. Tewkesbury Abbey Church, Gloucestershire, 
founded by Robert Fitz Haimon, and consecrated in 1121° ; but 
this was probably the choir only. The grand west front and 
the arches of the nave are in the style of the twelfth century, 
and may be nearly as early as this. The work is very plain, 
but the arches are more lofty than is usual at this period. 
The great arch in the west front, extending the whole height 
of the building, is believed to be unique, but the same idea 
is carried out about a century later in the three arches of the 
west front of Peterborough, forming, in fact, a magnificent 
west porch. At an earlier period, also, the three great arches 
recessed in the west front of Lincoln convey the same idea. The 
grand western porches in France are often half the height of the 
building, but not so lofty as these. At Tewkesbury it is evident 
from the mass of masonry in the south aisle, near the west end, 
that there either was an inner wall forming an actual porch or 
Galilee, or else a tower. 

A.D. 1 103—1 1 1 6. St. Botolph's Priory Church at Colchester, 
Essex. Founded by Emulph, or Eynulph, a monk, afterwards 
abbot of Peterborough in 1102, and supposed to have been com- 
pleted about 1116, when a papal bull invested the priory with 
peculiar privileges ^ It is built chiefly of Roman bricks, as 
are nearly all the churches of the town and neighbourhood ; 
the Roman walls of the town having long served as a convenient 
quarry in a district where stone is scarce. It is ornamented 
with intersecting arcades, but the details are early, excepting 
a rich doorway, which is evidently an insertion of a much later 
date. TFor engravings see the Monaaticon and Britten's " Archi- 
tectural Antiquities," vol. i. p. 2.) 

1104 — 1133. Durham Cathedral. The nave and aisles were 
built chiefly by Bishop Flambard, in the same style as the choir 
built by his predecessor ; the work was completed by the monks 
during the vacancy of the bishopric between 1128 and 1133 p. 
The style is simple, grand, massive early Norman. (For en- 
gravings, see Britton, Carter, &c.) 

■ Mon, Ang.^ vol. ii. p. 63 ; Annates ® Mon, Ang., vol. vi. p. 104^ and the 

Wintan., ap. Ang. Sao^ vol. i. p. 297, Papal Ball printed there, p. 106. 

and the Ckronica de J^kethurye in ^ Some coriouB particulars descriptive 

Bibl. Cotton., printed in Mon, Ang,, of Durham Cathedral as it stood in the 

voL ii. p. 69 ; W. Malmesb., De Oestia middle of the twelfth century, are given 

Beg. Ang,, p. 89; Petifs History of by Reginald of Durham, cap. Ixxxix. 

Tewkeabury. p. 190. 8vo., Surtees Society, 1836. 
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A.D. 1 1 07. Fall of the central tower of Winchester Cathedral^. 
The tower and part of the transepts were rebuilt soon after the 
&II9 and the difference in the character of the masonry marks 
the exact points of jimction, and affords a useful guide for the 
examination of other buildings. In the old walls the masonry 
is wide-jointed, in the new work it is fine-jointed, shewing 
a considerable advance in the art of construction in a few years. 
Yet the enormous mass of masonir which was used to support 
the new tower and ensure its not falling again, shews that the 
art was &r from having attained that degree of perfection which 
it reached at the end of the century. (For details, see pp. 111^ 
114, 187, 188.) 

A.O. 1110 — 1139. Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire, built 
by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury ^ It is now a mere ruin, but 
possesses many of the original I^orman features, and the masonry 
18 fine-jointed. This improvement in the art of construction is 
believed to have been first introduced bv Bishop Roger^ who 
also in 1115 — 1139 bmlt Malmesbury Aboey. 

'' He (Bishop Roger) was a prelate of great mind, and spared no 
expense towards completing his designs, especially in buildings ; which 
may be seen in other places, but more particularly at Salisbury and 
ICalmesbury; for there he erected extensive edifices at vast cost, 
and with surpassing beauty, the courses of stone being so correctly 
hnd thai the joint deceives the eye, and leads it to imagine that the 
whole wall is composed of a single block. He built anew the church 
of Salisbury, and beautified it in such a manner that it yields to none 
in England, but surpasses many ; so that he had just cause to say, 
* Lord, I have loved the glory of Thy house/ " (William of Malmes- 
bury, Sharpens Transl., p. 504.) 

This passage of William of Malmesbury is worthy of par- 
ticular notice, as it seems that this mode of building with fine- 
jointed masonry struck him as remarkable, from which we may 
infer that it was not then in general use ; and in confirmation 
of this it has been observed, that the work of a previous date has 
generally wide joints between the stones, as in the older parts 
of Winchester and Canterbury. 

A.D. 1115—1130. Rochester Cathedral Emulf, who had 
been Prior of Canterbury and had begun to rebuild the choir 
there, was made Bishop of Rochester', and carried on the 
work which had been begim by Bishop Gundulph. His work 
at Rochester may be traced by its exact resemblance to his 
work at Canterbury. Precisely the same ornaments are used 
in both churches, especially a peculiar kind of plain diaper 

4 AmmoI. Wintom. ' Godwin, p. 273. 

• See Qodwin't liTQS of the Biflhope, 4to., 1601, p. 896. 
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pattern on the walls, which occurs in the passage leading from 
the north transept to the 
crypt at Canterbury ; and 
at Rochester in the ruins 
of the chapter-house and 
cloisters, and in the frag- 
ments of the eastern bay 
of the nave, which has 
been rebnilt in the thir- 
teenth century, but the 
old materials used up in 
an internal buttress to 
the central tower : also at 
the west end of the aisles, 
the central part of the 
west front is of later date, 
and the different bays of 
the nave each of a differ- 
ent date, the work being 
continued through nearly 
the whole of the twelfth 
century ; the rich central doorway of the west front being part 
of the later work. 

A.D. 1117 — 1143. Peterborough Cathedral having been burnt 
in the preceding year, a new one was begun from the founda- 
tion by John de Seez, who formed the plan of the whole, and 
in 1143 it was consecrated*. The style is good plain Norman 
of rather early character. The date of consecration only proves 
that the choir was ready for the daily service. The nave was 
not completed until quite the end of the century. The tri- 
forium arcade of the choir affords the earliest example of plate 
tracery in its most primitive form, small plain circular openings 
pierced in the flat head over the sub-arcbcs in one of the 
bays. (For engravings, see Britten's " Cathedrals," or Stew's, 
or Murray's.) 

A.D. 1121. Reading Abbey, Berkshire, founded by King 
Henry I. " The ruins which remain consist chiefly of enormous 
masses of rubble and flint walls, the whole of the ashlar masonry 
having been stripped off, but the extreme hardness and solidity 
of these massive walls have defied the efforts of the destroyer. 
Some fragments of Koman walls are built in as old materiu in 
square masses. Some small portions of the ornamental stone- 

■ Matt. Pari*, p. 69 ; 3D>*. ■^■, '•>!• 
r.p.2S. 
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work have been du^ up, and arranged. The churches of Cholsey^ 
Berks., and Leominster, Herefordshire, were cells to Beading 
Abbey, and founded at the same time, 1123 — 1130. A con- 
siderable part of Leominster Church remains as built at this 
period. At Cholsey the choir has been rebuilt in the thirteenth 
century, and but little of the original work remains ; but the 
lower part of the tower is of early Norman character, and not 
long after the foundation. 

A.D. 1121. Kirkham Priory, Yorkshire, founded by Sir 
"Walter Espee, and Adeline his wife, for Austin Canons \ The 
principal remains consist of a beautiful gateway, a fine Norman 
doorway, and part of the cloisters. See Glossary, PL 75. 

A.D. il21— 1130. Bury St. Edmund's, Suffolk. The gate- 
way tower of the Abbey (called St. James's tower) built by 
Badulphus and Heraeus the sacrists ^. It is fine and rich Nor- 
man work, but the ornament is of early character, shallow 
and worked with the pick, except the rich doorway, which is 
evidently an insertion of a much later date. (See p. 107.) 

A.D. 1122. Kenilworth Priory, Warwickshire, founded for 
Austin Canons by Geofi&ey de Clinton, chamberlain and treasurer 
to Henry L The churches of Wotton, Warwickshire, Clinton, 
Oxfordshire, Barton, Northamptonshire, and Stone, Stafford- 
shire, were given to it by the founder ; Hathe and Stoneleigh, 
Warwickshire, were given by King Henry I. ; Packington, 
Leamington, Worm-Leighton, Herberbury, and Radford, War- 
wickshire, Barton Seagrave, Northants ', and Stewkley, Bucking- 
hamshire, were given bv Geofirey, the son of the founder, about 
1150 ; Hethe, Oxfordshire, by Lescelina, daughter of the foimder, 
about the same time ; Iffley, or Yffley, Oxfordshire, by Juliana 
de St. Eemi, about 1160; and fifteen other churches by subse- 
quent benefactors, which it is not necessary to enumerate : but 
tnose mentioned are believed all to have portions of the original 
work about the time of donation, and they are supposed to have 
been built or rebuilt under the direction of the canons of Kenil- 
worth. They are all of rich Norman work. IflBey is not men- 
tioned in the Confirmation at the beginning of the reign of 
Henry II., and was therefore given after that time. The church 
at Kenilworth has a rich Norman doorway. 

A.D. 1124. Caistor Church, Northamptonshire. A fine cruci- 
form church, with a central tower of rich but not late Norman 
work; the external ornament is all shallow, and such as would 

* Mon. Ang.^ vol. vi. p. 207. • For engravings of Norman dettiils 

f Mon. Ang.y voL iii. p. 98. For from thU church see '' Churches of 

engravings see Brittou's " Architectoral Northamptonshire/' royal 8vo., 1849, 

Antiquities," voL iii. p. 84. p. 150. 
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not require the use of the chisel. Some of the capitals in the 
interior are carved with groups of figures obviously requiring 
the use of the chisel, but it 19 quite possible that these were 
executed afterwards. 

Over the south door of the chancel there is a niche with 
a trefoil head, the upper part of which is cut out of one large 
stone, bearing the following rude inscription. All the lettera 
are raised on the face of the stone, except those signifying 
xxiiii, which are cut into it. 




The tower of this church is rich Norman work, with the 
square billet, the hatohet, and scolloped omamenta. Other 
parts of the church are of the same period, and there is another 
inscription cut in wood on the south door of the nave, which is 
also of very early character : but the chancel has been in a great 
degree rebuilt in the thirteenth century, preserving, however, 
the N'orman sedilia, and other parts of the Norman work, 
among which is the inscription above given, and probably the 
whole niche, for although the trefoil head is not usual in Nor- 
man work, it is occasionally met with ; and this niche appears 
ruder than the Early English doorway over which it is placed. 
The edges are square and not moulded. 

A.D. 1123— 1133. The church of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field, London. This was the church of the Augustinian priory 
founded in 1123 by Bahere, the king's jester or minstreX and 
he obtained a charter from the king in 1133, by which time 
it is probable that the buildings were in an advanced state. 
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It is recorded that three Greek travellers of noble family 
vere present at the foundation, and foretold the ^ture import- 
ance of the church *. They were probably merchants from 
Byzantium, and it has been conjectured that they were con- 
sulted by the founder respecting the plan and architectural 
character of the church. The aisle round the apse remains iu 
a very genuiue state, and agrees with this period ; it is of rather 
early Norman character, with transverse arches, which are of 
the horse-shoe form, and the vaults are slightly domical, that 




is, the centre of each bay is higher than the sides. The upper 
part of the choir is of later date than this aisle ; the central 
tower is not square, and the arches are transitional, two being 
round and two pointed, with mouldings and details of much 
later character than those of the aisle; the nave has been 
destroyed, and the vaults of the aisles have parts of modem 
houses built upon them. Domes are the pecuhar feature of the 
Byzantine style, and buildings that are partly derived from 
this style have their vaults of a domical form, though not high 
enough to become actual domes. 

A.D. 1127. St. Sepulchre's Church, Northampton, built by 
Simon de St. Liz (Seynlyz, Senlis), the second Earl of North- 
ampton, on his return from the first crusade, and presented by 

• IfoK. Aug.. ToL tL p. 294. 
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him to the priory of St. Andrew's in that town : the gift was 
confirmed by Hu^h, Bishop of Lincoln, and King Henry I. 
Earl Simon died in the year 1127^. It is one of the round 
churches built in imitation of the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem. The original part of the work is of rude and 
early Norman character^ but the arches are acutely pointed. 
There is, however, great doubt whether these arches are ori- 

S'nal, the upper part of the wall is evidently late work, and 
ese arches appear to belong to the alteration made at that 
time rather than to the original work. (For engravings^ see 
Britten's Arch. Ant., vol. i. p. 45.) 

A.D. 1127. Fumess Abbey, Lancashire, founded by Stephen, 
Count of Boulogne and Mortain, afterwards King of England ^. 
The magnificent ruins of this wealthy abbey are almost en- 
tirely of subsequent periods, rebuilt or added in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, but there are some small portions of 
early Norman work remaining which were probably erected 
soon after the foundation. 

A.D. 1127 — 1134. Cormac's Chapel, on the rock of Cashel, 
Ireland, commenced in 1127 and consecrated in 1134^. This 
beautiful little chapel is a very remarkable piece of work 
to be foimd in Ireland at that date. It is good and rich 
Norman work, rather in advance of an}rthing in England at the 
same date, but its history seems well authenticated. The roimd 
tower seems to have been built at the same time as a belfry to 
it, though detached, and in the thirteenth century the cathe- 
dral and castle were added, but the chapel not disturbed. 

A.D. 1127—1144. The church of St. Rule (or St. Regulus), 
at St. Andrew's, Scotland, built by Bishop Robert. There is 
a remarkably tall tower, closely resembling some of the towers 
supposed to be Anglo-Saxon, and still more some of those in Ire- 
land. (For engravings see Billings' " Antiquities of Scotland.") 

A.D. 1128—1152. The abbey church of Kelso, Scotland, 
founded and built by St. David, King of Scotland. The original 
parts are good Norman work, not ol late character. The pier- 
arches of the nave and the windows are round-headed, and the 
capitals are scolloped only; there are intersecting arcades in 

^ Man, Ang,, vol. ▼. p. 192. Bridges' oorthy, Tnes, or De Ituula, in the diocese 

History of Northamptonshire, vol. i. of Down, Ireland, 1183 ; Holy Cross, 

* Beck's History and Antiquities of in the diocese of Cashel, Ireland, 1183 ; 

the Abbey of Fomess, pp. Ill, 112; Wythney, Ireland, 1188; Corkenrouth, 

Man. Ang.^ vol. ▼. p. 260. The cells or l)e Petra Fertili, Ireland, 1197 ; 

or daughter churches to this import- Russyn, in the Isle of Man, 1238; 

ant abbey were, — Calder, Cumberland, De Suria, in the diocese of Lismore, 

founded in 1134; Swyneseved, or Swine- Ireland, 1249. 

shed, Lincolnshire, 1148; Fermov, or * Petrie's Ecclesiastical Architecture 

De Coitro Dei, Ireland, 1170; Inxus- of Ireland, yol I p. 288. 
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the side walls, and the tower-arches are pointed. (For engrav- 
ings see Billings' " Scotland," and the " Forch," p. 146.) 

A.D. 1130. The cathedrals of Canterbury and Rochester were 
both consecrated by Archbishop William Corboil, this year. 
These two churches had been building simultaneously, and 
the choirs of both were completed at the same time. At Can- 
terbury the outer walls of this choir remain ; at Rochester 
it was rebuilt and much enlarged about sixty years afterwards^ 
but ruins of the chapter-house and cloisters of this period re- 
main. Emulf, who had been prior of Canterbury, and had begun 
the choir there^ was at this time Bishop of Rochester, having 
succeeded Rodolph, who was promoted to Canterbury in 1114. 
(See p. 157.) 

A.D. 1131. Rievaulx Abbey, Yorkshire, founded by Walter 
Espee, who placed here some monks sent by St. Bernard from 
the abbey of Clairvaux. It was the earliest Cistercian abbey 
in Yorkshire ^ (For engravings see the Mon. Ang,) 

A.D. 1132. Fountains' Abbey, Yorkshire, was founded in this 
year. The buildings were burnt in 1140. The church was re- 
built by Abbot John of York, who laid the foimdations in 1204 1 
There are considerable remains of the domestic buildings of the 
abbey remaining, of a good Norman style. (For engravings see 
" The Abbeys of Yorkshire/' folio, Sunter, York.) 

A.D. 1133. Porchester Church, Hampshire ». A prio^ of 
canons of the order of St. Augustine was founded by King 
Henry I. within the walls of Porchester Castle. The establish- 
ment was removed about twenty years afterwards to Southwick, 
but the church which they had built in the castle remains. It 
is pure Norman, and the west front is a particularly good 
example of a small Norman west front, in good preservation ; 
(see p. 145.) The font is of the same period, ornamented with 
intersecting arcades. 

A.D. 1135 — 1160. Buildwas Abbey, Shropshire, founded by 
Roger, Bishop of Chester^. There are considerable ruins of 
these buildings ; nearly all the walls of the church remain ; the 
chancel has been altered in the thirteenth century, but not 
rebuilt; and the nave has not been altered, the two sides of 
it are not quite of the same date. It is evident that, as usual, 
the choir was built first, and the nave by degrees afterwards ; 
the nave has pointed arches, but the character of the work is 
not late, probably about 1150. The arches are merely recessed 
and not moulded, and the capitals are scolloped only. The 
clerestory windows are roimd- headed. (For engravings see 
Sharpe's *' Parallels of Architecture.") 

• Mon. Ang., voL r, p. 274. ' Ibid., p. 286. f Ibid., vol ti. p. 243. 

^ Chron. Petriburtf. ; Mon. Ang., toI. ▼. p. 355. 
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STEPHEN, A.D. 1135—1154. 

Thb reign of Stephen and the early part of that of Henry II. 
is the period of the rich Norman style ; during the reign of 
Henry I., as we have seen, the buildings were still of the class 
which we usually call early Norman, massive and comparatively 
plain. We know from Gervase that the chisel was not used 
in the " glorious choir of Conrad" and Ernulf, and a careful 
examination of the remains of that choir and of many other 
buildings of the same period shews that no marks of it are to 
be found; although a good deal of surface ornament began 
to be used in the time of Henry I., yet it is all shallow, and 
such as might be executed with the pick, until quite the end of 
his reign. In the time of Stephen the chisel began to be freely 
used, and many capitals and other ornaments which had been 
erected before were now carved, especially such as were within 
easy reach, as in the crypt and on the wall-arcades at Canter- 
bury, where some of the capitals are still left in their original 
form, the plain cushion ; others are elaborately carved, and some 
are left half finished. (See p. 134.) 

The buildings known to have been erected in this reign are 
numerous, but they are chiefly a carrying on of works begun 
in the two preceding reigns. There were, however, a con- 
siderable number of new foundations, especially of the Cis- 
tercians. 

A.D. 1136. St. Cross Church and Hospital, near Winchester, 
founded by Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, brother to 
King Stephen. This church has pointed arches throughout; 
the nave is evidently of later date than the choir, and is con- 
siderably more advanced in style, being quite of transitional 
character, but the choir is pure Norman, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that this part was built within twenty years of 
the foundation. The triforium arcade of intersecting mouldings 
forming pointed arches was supposed by Dr. Milner to have 
been the origin of the pointed arch. (See Plate.) 

A.D. 1140. Dorchester Abbey, Oxfordshire, refounded by 
Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, for Austin Canons. The church 
was rebuilt in the time of Edward I., but there are portions 
of the Norman church remaining ; the chancel-arch and a door- 
way from the north aisle of the choir into the cloister are 
part of the original work built soon after this foundation. The 
north wall of the nave, or at least the lower part of it where 
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the cloister has abutted against it, a also of about the same 
period, though Deco- 
rated windows have 
been inserted in the 
upper part of it. 

A.D. 1141 — 1150. 
Shobdon Church, near 
Leominster, Hereford- 
shire, built by Oliver 
de Merlcmond, stew- 
ard to the Mortimers, 
of which a minute his- 
tory is preserved and 
printed in the Monaa- 
ffcon', in the original 
Korman - French of 
the period. It ap- 
pears that the foun- 
der went on a pil- 
grimage te the shrine 
of St. James of Com- 
postella, in Spain, du- 
ring the progress of 
the work, and on his 
return was hospitably 
entertained in the mo- 
nastery of St. Victor at Paris, with which he was so much 
pleased, that when his church was completed he sent for two 
monks &om that monastery to serve it. The unusual richness 
of the work makes it a fair conjecture that he brought home 
with him from his travels either drawings or a remembrance 
of what he had seen, and applied this knowledge to his 
new building. It would be a curious matter of research to 
ascertain where he found it : the monastery of St. Victor has 
been entirely destroyed, but very similar work may be found in 
Anjou and Poitou of the same period, and it is probable that he 
would go through the English provinces in the west of France 
on his way to Spain. The church of Notre Darae de Poitiers 
is equally rich, especially the west front, and ia probably of 
about the same period. The establishment was removed to 
Wigmore in 1179 by Hugh de Mortimer, and so richly endowed 
that it became an important abbey of the Austin Friars. This 
shews that the buildings remaining at Shobdon must be previous 
to that date. (For detaila see p. 135.) 

> Uo: Aug-, vol- vL |>. 3 16. 
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A.D. 1145. Lillieshall Abbey, Shropshire. An abbey of 
Aus^tmian Canons was founded here about this date, by 
Bichard and Philip de Balmeis^. There are considerable re- 
mains of the church and other buildings of this abbey ; their 
style woidd give the idea of an earlier date than this, as they 
appear to be rather early Norman. The plan is very peculiar — 
a long narrow church without aisles, but with transepts, no 
trifonum, but a clerestory high up in the walls to allow for the 
cloister and domestic buildings abutting against them ; the 
nave is divided by transverse waUs into three portions; the 
choir has chapels on the side ; the east window is Decorated, 
and the west tower Perpendicular. There are considerable 
ruins also of the refectory and the abbot's house. 

A.D. 1146. Lincoln Cathedral, which had been much damaged 
by a fire in 1141, was restored by Bishop Alexander; the 
present rich west doorways are the work of Bishop Alexander 
inserted in walls of earlier date. Some of the capitals of the 
shafts of the large arched recesses are also insertions of the 
same period. The original walls are of wide-jointed masonry ; 
the insertions are all fine-jointed. 

A.D. 1147. Roche Abbey, Yorkshire. This abbey of the 
Cistercian Order was founded by Richard de Busli and Richard 
Fitz Turgis, the owners of the neighbouring soil K There are 
considerable ruins of the choir and transept of the church, which 
are in a style of early transition, massive and plain, the arches 
pointed, but the windows roimd-headed. We have no date of 
consecration, but the choir is not likely to have been built more 
than twenty years after the foimdation of the abbey. The stone 
is of a remarkably durable nature, and although destroyed by 
violence and exposed to the weather for centuries, the details 
that remain are as perfect as the day they were carved. 

A.D. 1148. St. Augustine's Priory, Bristol, founded by Robert 
Fitz- Harding, Mayor of Bristol. The chapter-house and the 
gateway of this priory remain, their date may probably be 
twenty years after the foimdation of the priory ; they are late 
and rich Norman. 

A.D. 1150. Birkenhead Priory, Cheshire, founded by Hamon 
de Masii, third Baron of Dunham Massey. The Norman chapel 
remains, and isprobably not long after the time of the foundation. 

A.D. 1152. Kirkstall Abbey , m the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
was removed to a new site by Henry de Laci, and the buildings 
were completed before 1182°*. The style is Norman with pointSl 
arches. (See an arch from it, p. 122.) 

^ Mon. Ang., vol. vi. p. 261. ' Mo%. Ang., voL v. p. 501. 

■ Mon. Ang., vol. v. p. 526. 
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A.D. 1140—1144. The abbey ohurch of St. Denis, near faria, 
rebuilt by the celebrated Abbot Soger ■■ The whole of the interior 
of the choir, yniii tlie clearstory and all above the vanlts of the aiale, 
vas rebuilt 1228 — 12S1, by the Abbots Odo, CQement, and Matthew 
of Tendome, nnder Qneen Blanche", who took much interest in the 
work. The portions which remain of the early period are the crypt 
under the apse, the apaidal chapels, and the aule, or procession-patii, 
within them, a part of the vest iVont, and two wcstt-m bays. The 
arches of this early work are obtusely pointed, hut the character of the 
details and mouldinga is not at all in advance of other buildings of 
the same period. This is considered by the French antiquaries as 
the earliest germ of Gothic architecture ; and M. Viollet-le-Duo, a 
very high authority on such a subject, says that the principle of 
Godiic construction is first shewn in this work. It is, however, certain 
that the pointed arch was in common use in the south of France long 
before this date, as at St. Front at Perigueux, and other dated ex- 
amples of the Byzantine style, described by M. Felix de Vemetlh 
in his valuable work, " Byzantine Architecture in France," 4to., 1851. 
And it appears more probable that English Gothic was gradually deve- 
loped troia the mixture of the Byzantine and the Komanesque, which 
can be distinctly traced in the domical vaults of Anjou and FoitotL 

A.D. 1140 — 1149. The now church of tiie Holy Sepulchre at 
Jenualem rebuilt by the 
Crusaders, It was be- 
gun by Fulke, Count 
of Anjou, in 1140, and 
Donseuated by the Patri- 
arch Fulcher in 1149. 
Chapels were added in 
1160—1169. The style 
is entirely that of a 
French church of the 
same period, more in 
the style of the churches 
of Anjou than any other 
ooontry. The arches are 
pointed, but that was not 
nnusoa] in the south and 
west of France, or ra- 
ther of Gaul, at the same 
period, and the details 
are quite French, or 
what we call Norman P. 




1B81 : Mp. Ltbcof, -ffirt. dt Farii, voL cbtrir de Vogiw, 4to', Puis, 1860, ind 

iii. p. 182 ! Oali. CirirL. loL it. p. 337. Profewor WiUii'i " Church of the Holy 

' See the CsrtuUry of th« Abbe; of Sepulchre," 8»o. 
the Holj Sepulchre pablohed kt Faiu 
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HENRY II., A.D. 1154—1189. 

The early part of this reign is the period to which some 
of our richest examples of the Norman style belong, such as 
Iffley and Stewkeley ; and in Normandy the nave of Bayeux 
Cathedral (1160 — 1183), and the chapter-house of St. George 
de Bocherville (1157 — 1211), the rich western doorway of 
which is well known by engravings, and corresponds very 
closely with similar doorways in England. The naves of several 
of our finest Norman cathedrals belong to this reign, but the 
work bein^ gradually and quietly carried on, we have com- 
paratively little mention of it in history. All of these are late 
Norman, and after the first twenty years of this reign the 
approaching change becomes very evident. 

The style which we in England properly call the Norman 
style, and which our fathers called the Saxon style, is called by 
the French antiquaries, with equal propriety, Anglo-Norman, 
for it prevailed equally in Normandy as in England, and there 
is scarcely any distinction in style until after the time of Henry 
II. The style of Anjou and Poitou is very distinct from it, and 
is called by some of the French antiquaries the Plantagenet 
style, which is not very correct ; it is now more commonly called 
the Angevine style, and although it is not confined to Anjou, 
this is perhaps the best name for it. In considering the history 
and progress of architecture, we should always remember the 
extent of the dominions of Henry II., and the necessary inter- 
course of the inhabitants of the different provinces of his 
dominions. 

A.D. 1155 — 1177. Peterborough Cathedral. The transepts 
built by Abbot Waterville in continuation of the previous work 
of the choir commenced in 1117, and in exact conformity with 
it, in-the pure Norman style. (For engravings see Britton, &c.) 

A.D. 1160 — 1180. Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, is a fine 
example of late Norman and early transitional work. It was 
consecrated in 1180, and was probably building for about twenty 
years previously : the confirmation, by Pope Adrian IV., of the 
charters granting the Saxon monastery of St. Frideswide to 
the Norman monks was not obtained until 1158, and it is not 
probable that they began to rebuild their church until their 
property was secured. The prior at this period was Robert of 
Cricklade, called Canutus, a man of considerable eminence, 
some of whose writings were in existence in the time of Leland. 
Under his superintendence the church was entirely rebuilt from 
the foundations, and without doubt on a larger scale than be- 
fore, as the Saxon church does not appear to have been destroyed 
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until this period. The design of the present structure is very 
remarkable; the lofty arched recesses, which are carried up 
oyer the actual arches and the triforium, giving the idea of 
a subsequent work carried over the older work; but an ex- 
amination of the construction shews that this is not the case, 
that it was all built at one time, and that none of it is earlier 
than about 1160. Precisely the same design occurs in a part of 
Bomsey Abbey church, Hampshire, and very similar ones may 
be seen in other places : lofty arched recesses occur in Dunstable 
Priory church, Bedfordshire, where Perpendicular windows have 
been mserted in the triforium, but the original design was the 
same. (For engravings see Inffrara's " Memorials of Oxford," 
and details in the ** Glossary of Architecture," and pp. 124, 125.) 

A.D. 1165—1191. The hall of Oakham Castle, Rutlandshire, 
built by Walkelin de Ferrers, is an excellent specimen of transi- 
tion work. It retains a ^at deal of the liorman character, 
but late and rich : the capitals are very similar to some of those 
at Canterbury, and more like French work than the usual Eng- 
lish character ; the tooth-ornament is freely introduced ; the 
windows are round-headed within and pointed without, with 
good shafts in the jambs, and the tooth- ornament down each 
side of the shafts. (For engravings see the ** Glossary," and 
the ** ArchsDological Journal," vol. v.) 

A.D. 1169. Llaneroost Priory, Cumberland, was founded by 
Bobert de Yallebois, Lord of Gilsland, and the church was 
dedicated in 1169 by Bernard, Bishop of Carlisle. The remains 
are considerable, and although part has been rebuilt, the original 
part is a good example of transitional work. (For engravings 
see the Man. Aug., &c.) 

A.D. 1174 — 1189. The nave of Elv Cathedral, carried on and 
completed by Bishop Geoffrey, called Ridal^i. It is in con- 
tinuation of the previous work, and in pure Norman style. (For 
engravings see Bentham's and Miller's Histories of Ely.) 

A.D. 1175 — 1184. The choir of Canterbury Cathedral has 
long been considered as the type par excellence of the transition 
in England, and a better example coidd not be desired. The 
minute description of the progress of the work by Gervase, an 
eye-witness of it, and the full corroboration of his history afforded 
by a careful examination of the building itself as demonstrated 
by Professor Willis, afford together such undeniable evidence 
as probably no other building possesses. The portions of the 
old choir which have been preserved afford excellent oppor- 
tunity for comparison and contrast with the new work, and the 
descriptions of Gervase are borne out in every part. He 

1 Godwin, p. 202. 
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ezpresBlT aaya that all the ornament dt the old choir was 
execated wiu the axe, and not with the chisel, and an examina- 




tion of the ornamental arcades still remaining proves this to he 
correct. And yet this choir was called the " Glorious Choir of 
Conrad," and was the finest work that had been executed in 
England in its day. The great progress that had heen made 
in the art of construction and in sculpture during the half 
century which intervened between the completion of that work 
and the great fire by which it was almost destroyed, is too 
evident to be questioned. The precise words of Gervase are so 
important that they must not be omitt«d : — 

" It has been stated that after the fire nearly all the old portions of 
the ohoir were destroyed, and changed into somewhat new and of 
a more noble fashion ; the difference between the two works may now 
be enumerated. The pillars of the old and new work are alike in form 
and thickneBB, but Afferent in length; for the new pillarB were 
elongated by almost twelve feet. In the old capilali th« leork wat 
plain, in the new onei exouitite in teulpture. There the circuit of the 
choir had twenty-two pillarB, here are twenty-eight. There the arches 
and everything else was plain, or sculptured with an axe and not with 
a ehiiel ; but here, almost throughout, is appropriate Mulpture. No 
marble colomuB were there, but here are innumerable ones. There in 
the circuit around Uie choir the vaults were plain, but here they are 
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anh-ribbed, and Iiare kef-Etonee. There a vall eet upon pillaiB divided 
the orosBeB [transepte] fix>m the choir, but here the crosaea are separated 
ttom the choir by no such partition, and convei^ together in one key- 
atone, which is placed in the middle of the great vault, which rests npon 
the four principal pillars. There, there wa« a ceiling of wood decorated 
with excellent painting, but here is a vault beautifully constructed of 
stone and light tufo. There was a single trifoiium, but here are two 
in the choir, and a third in Qie aisle of the church. All which will be 
better understood by inspection than by any descripdon." 
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The history of Canterbury can hardly be understood without 
reference to the views and plan of the crypt, in which the work 
of William the Englishman (1180 — 1184) is printed in a lighter 
tint than the older part. 

A. View of the eastern part, 1175 — 1184. 

B. View of the western part, 1073—1080. 

Plan— Total length, 286 feet. 

1, 1. Piers between the nave and aisles. ^ 

2, 3. Staircases from the north and south transepts of crypt to the church. 

4. Stairs to the exterior of the building on the north side. 

5. Niche or recess in the wall near these stairs. 

6. Semicircular recess for an altar. 

7. Chapel, said to be dedicated to the Virgin Mary, under the usual situation 
of the high Altar. 

8. Aisle round the chapel, within the original apse. 

9. Tomb in a recess on south side. 

10. Entrance to a dark chapel, or cell, on south side. 

11. 11. Piers of modem masonry to support the floor above. 

12. Doorway to a dark chajpel, or cell, on north side. 

13. Tomb of Archbishop Morton, between the piers of south aisle. 

14. Window in south transept. 

15. Recessed altar on east side of south transept. 

16. 17. Staircases in old towers, north and south of original apse. 
18, 19. Aisle of crypt under Trmity Chapel. 

20, 20. Massive piers at the original termination of the church, now between 

the two crypts. 
A B. Stairs from church to crypt at west end. 

C. Nave of the original crypt, 163 feet in Icn^h. 

D E. Aisles of the original crypt, 83 ft. 6 in. in width across nave and aisles 

within the walls. 
P. North transept. 
G. South transept. 

H I K. Cells or chapels north and south of original east end. 
L. Entrance or passage between the two crypts. 

M N 0. Nave and aisles of eastern crypt, 60 ft. 6 in. wide in widest part. 
P. Vaulted room under Becket's crown. 
Q. Foundation of a chapel on north side. 

By Gervase*s minute account of the work of each year Pro- 
fessor Willis was enabled^ on carefully examining the build- 
ing itself, to find the joints in the masonry where the cessation 
for the winter took place, and so to date every arch of the build- 
ing, and almost every stone. It will be observed that the 
central part only was rebuilt, the outer walls being preserved 
up to a c^*tain height and raised. The work began at the 
west end next the transept, in 1175, and these arches are 
semicircular, their mouldings and capitals are still Norman 
although late; but before the completion of the work in 1184, 
when tne corona or extreme eastern chapel was built, the arches 
have become pointed, and the details almost pure Early Eng- 
lish. In the beginning of the fourth year from the commence- 
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ment of the work, that is, in 1179, the scaffolding gave way 
under the architect, William of Sens, who fell from the height 
of fifty feet; but, though much injured, he was not killed, 
and he continued for some months to direct the works from 
his bed, with the help of a voimg monk whom he had 
selected for the purpose, and who afterwards carried on the 
work on his own responsibility, with the help of such advice 
and instructions as he had received from the master. The 
successor was called '^ William the Englishman.'' The change 
of style became more rapid after this period, but there does 
not seem ground for supposing that it would have been 
otherwise, had William of Sens been able himself to complete 
the work he had so well begun. Much of the credit, however, 
must belong to his successor, who is described by Gervase as 
" William by name, English by nation, small in body, but in 
workmanship of many kinds acute and honest." As was fre- 

?uently the case, the pupil was in advance of his master ; but 
iTilliam of Sens was much restricted by the necessity of making 
his choir correspond with the old work preserved in the aisles, 
whereas his successor was freed from this restraint, the old 
work not extending to the eastern chapel, or corona ; and in 
the transepts, which were out of sight from the choir, the 
newer style was more freely adopted. — It would be a mistake 
to suppose that the style of the new work at Canterbury was 
at all unique, or much in advance of other buildings of the 
same period. It would appear from Gervase's account that 
when the monks in their first consternation at the calamity 
which had befallen them called in the most eminent architects 
of England and France for competition, they preferred William 
of Sens rather because he was more conservative than the rest, 
than because he was in advance of the age. The general voice 
of the other architects recommended the entire pulling down of 
the remains of the old building, and erecting a new one in its 

Elace ; William of Sens undertook to preserve as much as possi- 
le of the old work, and restore it. The monks having a great 
affection for their old "Glorious Choir," preferred this plan 
and adopted it. He had previously rebuilt the choir of Sens 
Cathedral, the pier-arches and vaulted side-aisles of which are 
almost identical with Canterbury. 

A.D. 1177 — . Byland Abbey, Yorkshire, which had been 
founded in 1143, was removed to a new site in 1177. An 
extract from the register of the abbev to this effect is printed in 
Man. Ang., vol. v. p. 343. The style is late Norman and tran- 
sition ; the side windows are round-headed, the west front has 
lancet windows and an Early English doorway. (For engrav- 
ings see the '' Yorkshire Abbeys'' and Sharpens '' Parallels.") 
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A.D. 1180—1197. Durham Cathedral. The galilee buflt by 
Bishop Hugh de Puiset, corruptly Pudsey '. The style is of the 
latest and lightest Norman, and in fact transitional, but the 
arches are all round, not pointed. (For engravings see Carter, 
Britton, &c.) 

These large western porches are a common feature of this 

Eeriod, both in England and France; they are believed to 
ave been for the use of the pilgrims, who, being penitents, 
and ordered to make these pilgrimages to particular shrines as 
a penance for their sins, were not at first admitted within the 
church. The name given to these large porches was the Galilee 
or the N arthex ; they are frequently an addition to the orimial 
fabric, as at Ely and Durham. This arrangement wiU be 
better xmderstooa by consulting the annexed plan of Durham. 

A. Galilee, or great western porch, (a.d. 1180—1197,) divided into five aisles 

bv four rows of pillars, three in each row. 
£. Vestibule, or space at the west end, called also the atrium, or narthex, and 

supposed by some to be the same as the " parvise." 
C C. Two western towers, height 143 feet ; the space under these seems to 

have formed part of the atrium, or narvise. 
D D. Nave, length 203 feet ; breadth between the pillars 37 feet ; height 

70 feet. (A.D. 1104—1133.) 
£ £. Aisles of nave ; breadth of nave and aisles together 82 feet. 

F. North transept; length 170 feet. 

G. South transept : bre»tuith 59 feet. 
H. Central tower ; height 210 feet. 
1 1. Eastern aisle of transept. 

K. Choir; length 93 feet from organ-screen to altar-steps; breadth, with 

aisles, 79 feet ; height 70 feet. (a.d. 1093—1104.) 
L. The High Altar. 
M M. Aisles of the Choir. 
N. Modem Vestry. 

0. The Chapel of the Nine Altars, or Lady-chapel, (a.d. 1220—1242.) 
P. An apartment called by Mr. Carter the Parlour. 
Q. The chapter-house. 

K R R K. The cloisters ; length, interior, 145 feet, breadth the same. 
S. Remains of a laver, or conduit. 
T T T. Small rooms, probably store-rooms. 
U. Passage from the cloisters to the deanery. 
W. Hall of the deanery. 
XXX. Buildings of the Priory, 
Y. CWpt of the private chapel. 
ZZZIt. Basement of the refectory, 
a. Great kitchen of the monastery, 
bb. Kitchen offices. 

c d e f g h Rooms under the large dormitory, 
i k k k. Prebcndal houses, gardens, &c. 

Extreme length, 507 feet outside, 476 inside. Extreme breadth, 194 feet out- 
side, 170 mside. 

' Godwin, p. 512. 
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1180—1200. Church of St. Thomas k Becket, Portsmouth. 
From records in the possession of Thomas Thistlethwaite, Esq., 
of Southwick Park, Hampshire, it appears that about the first 
date John de Oisons granted to the church and canons of St. 
Mary of Southwick, a place to erect a chapel in honour of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, on his land called Sudeweda, in the 
island of Portsea, contaming thirteen perches in length and 
twelve in width. There is, b^ide, a charter of Richard Toclyve, 
bishop of Winchester, addressed to Godfrey, prior of Southwick, 
in which, among other things, he confirms to the priory the 
chapel of 8t, Thomas the Martyr, which they had begun to builds 
with the consent and advice of the said bishop, in their parish 
of Portsea. Bishop Richard Toclyve was elected May 1, 1173, 
and died in 1189. 

A.D. 1185. The Temple Church, London. The round 

port of the church was completed and dedicated in this year ; 
the style is entirely transitional, with pointed arches, but 
Norman details, and not very much advanced. The choir is 
of later date, and in the Early English style. The following 
inscription is preserved in the wall over the west door : — 



."'rn 






TIONC-DOMINI. (DetXJK^: 

; S&K€IWaECTKNIS€CCL€SI€- JCCTII ^ 
!kT€TIB•l)C»I17^^ 

A.D. 1185 — 1200. Glastonbury Abbey, Somersetshire, re- 
built after the great fire which consumed all ^q previous 
buildings. The walls of St. Joseph's Chapel are nearly perfect, 
and a fine example of advanced transition. The remains of 
the great church are in rather a later style, and for the most 
part pure Early English. (For engravings see Vetusta Monu- 
menta, vol. iv.) 



^ 
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It appears that the wooden church built by St. Dunstan 
remainea until the time of the great fire, as the early Norman 
buildings of stone were always constructed in such a substantial 
manner that it was difficult to destroy them, and they certainly 
would not bum: and not a vestige of any early Norman 
masonry or sculpture has ever been found at Glastonbury, 
although the buildings have now been in ruins for three cen- 
turies, and if any early Norman work had been used up as 
old material, it must have come to light before this time. 



FoBEioN Examples. 

The reign of Henry II. is the chief period of the Transition, or 
change of style in England and the English dominions, which then 
comprised the whole of the western provinces of Gaul, or about one- 
third of the territory which is now united in one kingdom or empire, 
and therefore properly called France, but which was then divided into 
many distinct and independent provinces, each having its own national 
character, and, as usual in all countries, having that distinct character 
stamped upon its architecture. The most casual observer travelling 
through France cannot fail to be struck with the great variety of style 
in the medieval architecture of different 'porta ; the bmldiDgs of the 
north and the south, the east and the west, are more distinct from each 
other than several of them are from the buildings of England. The 
divisions of the ancient provinces may often be traced by the different 
character of the buildiDgs still remaining ; the limits of each may be 
traced by a distinct line of churches, each having its own national or 
provincial character. 

It should be noticed that the plain round pillars with capitals in 
imitation of the Eoman Composite continued in use in France for 
a very long period, not only throughout the thirteenth century, as at 
Charbres and at Amiens, but in later work also ; and the same idea 
seems to be continued even in the Flamboyant work of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, while in England we never find them after 
the twelfth century. The square abacus also is continued in France 
in all the styles, while with us it is a mark of Norman or transitional 
work. The choir of the church of St. Germain des Frds at Paris, and 
the cathedral of Mantes, were built at the same time, and are of the 
same character with Notre Dame. The choir of the church of St. Eemi 
at Kheims, and the cathedrals of Laon and Noyon, are also fine ex- 
amples of transitional work; and a great number of churches in the 
country round Soissons, called the " Soissonais," are of this character. 

The frequent use of the dome to cover churches of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in Perigord is perhaps the most striking of their 
provincialisms, and although at first these seem to have been entirely 
isolated and the work of a colony of Greek merchants from Byzantium, 
or from Venice, then a city of the Greek empire, yet before the 
end of the twelfth century these domes exercised considerable in- 
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flnence on tbe architecture of the neighboming proTuioee. In the 
south the dome itself is eommonly used in place of a centnd tower 
over Uie oroBsin^ of a cmcifonn church. In Aujoa and Poitoa the 
▼anldng is a mixture of the dome of Byzantium with the debased 
Boman or Nonuan vault ; the oentre of each bay, or compartment, is 
raised in a domical form, though these domes are low and do not ap- 
pear above the roof; this is called domical vaulting. We must bear in 
mind that before this period the builders of the northern churches had 
not ventured to construct a vanlt over the wide central space. The 
aisles had been vaulted for more than half a century, while the central 
■pace was still covered with a wooden ceiling, as at Peterborough. 
The domes of Ferigord and the domical vaults of Angers aud Foitien 
irere oalcolated to give courage to the northern builders, whilst they 
retamed their lofty walls and rejected the low massive walls and 




enonnons square buttresses of Aujou and Poitou, and introduced the 
arch buttress to carry their new vaults. 
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Ab Henry II. was hereditary Count of Anjou, and frequently held 
his court at Angers, when' the English nobles and bishops with their 
attendants must have seen the new buildings carrying on, such as the 
Hospital at Angers, founded by Henry II. himself, built in his reign, 
and opened by him with great ceremony, it is only natural to conclude 
that the style of building of that country had considerable influence 
on that of England. The deed of foundation is dated 1177, William 
de Passavant, Bishop of Le Mans, and Louis YII., King of France, 
who died in 1179, being among the witnesses. The hospital was con- 
secrated in 1184, by Ralph de Beaumont, Bishop of Angers'. 

There are some remains of a mill, and a very fine bam of the same 
period is perfect; this was probably built at the time of the great 
famine in Anjou, when Henry II. undertook to feed the people of 
that province for three months with com from England. 

A.n. 1143 — 1163. The cathedral of Sens was consecrated by Pope 
Alexander III. in 1163S The date of the commencement of the 
work is not recorded, but it was probably about twenty years in 
building. The portions of this church which now remain are a 
chapel on the east side of the north transept, the side walls of the 
choir with the vaults of the aisles, and the arches of the choir with 
their pillars and capitab, which are almost identical with those of 
Canterbury. The present vault over the central space, and the large 
clearstory windows, are of the thirteenth century, corresponding with 
those of the nave of that period. 

A.n. 1 1 43 ? — 1 1 82. A considerable part of the ancient cathedral, now 
the church of St. Peter, at lisieux, in Normandy, is of very similar 
character to Sens and Canterbury, and quite as much advanced in style, 



■ "Ego antem pietate motus super 
inopia et necessitate tarn sanorum qoam 
infirmomm inhabitantium in ipso Hos- 
pitali, dedi eis et ooncessi, et prsasenti 
carta mea oonfirmavi exdusam meam 
Andegavensem, qnam ex propriis meis 
sumptibus feci, et a primo lapide fun- 
davi habendam et tenendam in liberam 
et perpetnam Eleemosiuam sicot earn 
meUos habni cum omni emendatione 
quam ibi facere potemnt tarn molen- 
dinorum qnam aliamm rerum ad ean- 
dem ezclosam pertinentium, quare volo 
et firmiter pnecipio quod prsedictom 
hospitali et panperes Christi in eodem 
habitantes, prseditam exclusam habeant 
et teneant in libera et perpetna eleemo- 
sina," &c. — Hiret, Antiquity cT Anjou, 
p. 265 ; see also " Gentleman's Maga- 
zine," 1859, voL ccvi. p. 284, and Oal' 
Ua Christiana, vol. ii. pp. 136 and 517. 

' Chronicle of the Monks Clarius and 
Hiron, MS. preserved at Auxerre, and 
printed by D'Acheir in tbe second 
volnme of his SpiciUffium, quoted by 
M. Challe of Auxerre in the report of 



the Congr^ Scientifique, 1858, vol. ii. 
p. 182. During the recent repairs under 
the direction of M. Viollet-le-Duc, he 
ascertained by the construction that the 
church had been raised, and the vault 
rebuilt of the old materials, the old rib- 
mouldings being used again, and made 
good in places where it was necessary. 
It was long supposed that this cathedial 
had been much damaged, and the roof 
burnt in the great fiire of 1184, which 
consumed a great part of the city, but 
M. Challe has shewn from contemporary 
records that the fire was confined to 
the lower part of the town, whilst the 
cathedral is on the hill The fact of the 
rebuilding of the vault is not affected 
by tliis ; the evidence of construction is 
unanswerable. The vaults of the aisles 
an original, and are carried on round 
arOl)es,r On the south side of the nave 
$an»pf the old clearstory windows re- 
main in the wall, and are visible on the 
exterior. The west front has been 
partly rebuilt after the fall of the 
southern tower in 1290. 
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with pointed arches and transitional mouldings. It was built by 
Amulf "y who was bishop forty years ; and the part which belongs to 
this period comprises the western part of the choir and the transepts, 
with the exceptions of the central vault and clearstory, which, as at 
Sens, have been added or rebuilt about half a centmy later. The 
church at Lisieux was completed by Bishop Jordan du Hommet, 1197 
— 1214 : it was damaged by a fire in 1226, probably the roof was 
burnt, and the clearstory and vault rebuilt, and the east end lengthened 
by Bishop Fulco, who was buried in 1254 before the high altar. 
In the later parts we have lancet windows and Gt>thic mouldings, and 
the round abacus is used, as in England. 

A.D. 1152 The church of Saintes in Aquitaine. The rebuilding 

was commenced at this time under a license from Pope Eagenius, the 
bishop having endeavoured to stop it owing to a quarrel with the 
monks. It is a fine example of transitional work. 

A.D. 1153? — 1178. The church of Lessay, in Normandy, finished 
and consecrated in 1178. The style is pure, unmixed Norman, with 
round arches throughout, and no appearance of transition '. 

A J). 1157 — 1183. The church of Notre Dame, at Chalons sur 
ICame, rebuilt by Bishop Boso ', and consecrated by Bishop Guide in 
1183. It is a fine example of transitional character. 

A.D. 1157 — 1228. The cathedral of Noyon, in Picardy, rebuilt". 
The previous church had been destroyed in a great fire, which con- 
sumed nearly the whole city in 1148. In 1157 mention is made 
of the collection of money for the purpose of rebuilding the church, 
and the first bishop who was buried in it was Gerard Baroches in 1223, 
who is said to have enlarged and ornamented the choir. The five 
previous bishops were buried in the monastery of Ourscamp, a few miles 
distant. This cathedral ib a fine example of the transition of styles in 
this part of France, and the gradual development of the Early French 
style. It is evident on examining the building that the work has been 
carried on for a long period, but we have not sufficient historical data 
for fixing the exact history of each part. The arches and piers of the 
choir are evidently the earliest; and these are very like the same 
parts of Lisieux and Canterbury, with round arches, but the choir has 
been lengthened, the apse and apsidal chapels added, and here the 
arches are pointed and the details later ; these are earlier than other 



* CMUa Christiana, torn. ii. p. 649. 
Robertas de Monte in appeudice ad 
Sigebertam ad ann. 1182 : — " Amulfos 
Lexoviensis Episcopus cum per 40 annos 
eandem ecclesiam rexisset, in SBdidcando 
ecclesiam et pulcherrimas domos labor- 
asset, renanciavit Episoopatoi, et per- 
rexit Parittios suos dies dimidiatums 
apud S. Victorem in domibos pulcher- 
rimis, qoas ibi ad opus suum oonstmx- 
erat." It is remarkable that the chroni- 
cler should twice mention the beautiful 
houses which he had built, and that 



some of these were in the monastery of 
St. Victor at Paris, the same place where 
the founder of Sbobdon Church had 
taken refuge a few years before and 
during the life of Amulf. May not his 
very beautifril buildings have been the 
models of tlie rich work at Shobdon ? 

* See De Caumont, Histoire sommaire 
de r Architecture, p. 138; and Gaily 
Knight's Tour in Normandy, p. 98. 

7 Gallia Christiana, tom. ii. p. 506. 

* Ibid., tom. lii. p. 819. 
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parts of the building, so' that it would appear the change of fashion or 
of ritualy which required a longer chancel with a procession-path and 
apsidal chapels, took place during the progress of the work, and still 
during the period of transition. The choir has evidently been raised 
also as well as lengthened, and is very lofty, with a large triforium 
gallery vaulted, and an ornamental arcade over this between the top 
of the arches and the windows of the clearstory ; an arrangement 
common in these lofty French churches, but not found in England. 
The transepts are a little later than the choir, and are also apsidal, 
without aisles, and the arrangement different from that of either choir 
or nave, and rather unusual, consisting of — 1. the pier-arches, which 
are round ; 2. a large blank arcade, the arches round in two bays, and 
pointed in the five bays of the apse ; 3. a triforium arcade of round 
arches; 4. and 5. a double clearstory, the lower windows pointed, 
the upper ones round ; the vault with ribs nearly the same as the 
ehoir; the capitals a little later. The nave consists of five double 
bays of different periods ; the eastern one corresponds with the choir ; 
the western bay between the towers, and the western transept, are also 
earlier than the three other bays of the nave. The fine western porch, 
or galilee, the cloisters, and the chapter-house, are all of later periods, 
and the rich western doorways are of the fourteenth century, or much 
altered at that time. The differences between the Early French and 
the Early English styles begin to come out very distinctly in the later 
transitional parts of this church. 

A.D. 1160 — 1180. . The church of St. Eemi at Kheims, was greatly 
altered and partly rebuilt by Bishop Odo and Peter of Celles. The 
choir was rebuilt and lengthened, and the apse with its aisles added. 
The style of these parts of the building is transitional ; the apsidal 
chapels are of later character, and were probably built by Abbot 
Simon, who also rebuilt the western part of the nave, and died in 
1198. The vaults over the central spaces are modem, and of plaster, 
but the vaulting-shafts are probably of this period. The aisles of the 
transepts have transverse vaults, as at Toumus, but these belong to 
the early church of the eleventh century. The choir of the canons 
extended to, and included, the third bay of the nave, as it still does : 
the vaulting-shafts throughout the choir on both sides of the transept 
are carried on very bold corbels over the old capitals, which are partly 
hid by them. In the nave the vaulting-shafts are carried on pillars 
placed in front of the old piers; some of these pillars are antique 
granite columns taken from a Eoman building: a Boman arch or 
gateway still remains at the entrance of the tovm. Some of the 
Boman marble columns are also used in the triforium; the Boman 
ruins having evidently served as a convenient quarry. The vaults 
of the aisles are transitional work of the latter part of the twelfth 
century. The central part of the west front and two western bays 
are in the style of the thirteenth centuir, with double columns. This 
part replaces the ancient narthex, and was probably built by Abbot 
Simon, but in the aisles some of the work of the eleventh century has 
been preserved, with columns and capitals of that period, and a door- 
way of the twelfth. The triforium arcade has been altered in the 
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twelfth, the early arches and imposts remain, but the capitals of 
the shafts have been carved. The early clearstory remains, having 
a row of very plain round-headed windows, with small plain circular 
windows over them. There were no vaults to the original church in 
this part Two of the capitals at the west end of tihe nave are of 
a haid stucco only, put upon the early capitab of the eleventh century* 
and ornaments of the twelfth worked in the stucco. The choir has 
been rebuilt and the apse added in the period of transition, the apsidal 
chapels are later. The choir is divided into four stories as in the 
transepts, by introducing a small arcade over the triforium and under 
the clearstory. The apsidal chapels are in the style of the thirteenth 
oentury, and are evidently later than the aisles of the choir, of which 
the arcade and pillars are continued independently of them ; and in 
the eastern chapel the vault is evidently built against the arches of 
the earlier arcade. Some fine old painted glass of the end of the 
twelfth century remains in the winaows of the triforium and clear- 
story of the choir, and some earlier figures apparently preserved fi*om 
the glass of the eleventh. 

ll^e south-west tower is part of the work of the eleventh century, 
and the capitals are of the plain cushion form only, but some have 
been carved afterwards. The north-west tower is rather later, or 
at least the upper part of it. The buttresses are round; those of 
the nave and aisles smaller than those of the choir, and without 
capitals. The flying buttresses are also different. 

Abbot Simon was buried in the nave in 1198 ; the following are the 
laat two lines of his epitaph : — 

** Erexit, exit, dispernt, respidt, emat, 
EcdesUun, monadios, danda, cavenda, Deum \'' 

It appears that in France, as in England, the buildings of the last 
ten years of the twelfth century belong in style to the thirteenth. 

A. D. 1161 — 1177. The cathedral of Senlis, in Picardy, rebuilt by 
bishops " Almaricus et Henricus **." The greater part of this fine church 
is of the Early French Gothic style, and some of the later parts are 
Flamboyant, but the original parts are quite of transitional character : 
the arches of the choir are small and pointed, but with square soffit, and 
the piers alternately square masses with shafts attached, and plain round 
massive pillars with transitional capitals ; the aisles and triforium are 
vaulted, with very massive plain groined ribs, and the transverse arches 
square in section. The most remarkable feature of the church is the 
very fine tower and spire, but these are clearly later than the choir, and 
belong to the work of the thirteenth century. There are considerable 
remains of the other buildings of the abbey ; and in the town of Senlis 
there are three other medieval churches, two of them desecrated, and 
some small remains of the castle, parts of which are Eoman, with the 
head of a doorway constructed of tales so arranged as to form the zig« 
gag pattern. 

Aj}. 1 1 63 — 1 1 85. Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. The choir and 
apse built by Bishop Maurice de Sully. << Mauricius episcopus Pari- 

• Oallia CkritHana. ^ See QalUa CkruHana, ed. 1656, torn. uL p. 101& 
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siensis jam diu est qui multum laborat et perfecit in »dificatioDeni 
ecclesie predicte civitatis: cnjus caput jam perfectum est, excepto 
majori rectorio quod opuB si perfectum ^erit, non erit opus citra 
monies nee apte debeat oompari®." Bishop Maurice died in 1196, 
and the west end was not completed until 1223. This choir is a fine 
example of transitional work, with massire round pillars and pointed 
arches ; the capitals are very similar to those of Canterbury, and it is 
not at all in advance of other English buildings of the same period. 

A.D. 1166. The church of Breteuil, in Picardj, in the diocese 

of Beauvais, was consecrated in this year. The character of the work 
is the same as that of Norman work of the same period. (For engray- 
ings see Woillez, Ancien Beauvaisis, folio, Paris, 1856.) 

A.n. 1168 ? — 1175. An apsidal chapel at the end of the south tran- 
sept of the cathedral of Soissons is ^quently referred to as the type 
of the corona or eastern chapel of Canterbury, and there is a certain 
resemblance sufficient to make it probable that the architect of that 
part of Canterbury had seen the chapel at Soissons, which belongs 
to an earlier building than the present one, and was built between 
1168 and 1175, during the episcopate of "Hugo de Champfleury 11. 
alias de Anglia^y The choir of Soissons was rebuilt on a larger 
scale and more lofty, and the new building was completed in 1212, 
as recorded by an inscription scratched on the wall at the time the 
monks entered the choir; this later building is of advanced transitional 
and Early French character. 

A.D. 1170—1186. Church of St. Nicholas at Blois. The relics of 
St. Lawrence, the patron saint of the monastery, were translated on 
the 25th of May in 1186. The choir and transepts being then com- 
pleted and ready for consecration. Count Thibaidt made a donation 
on this occasion which enabled the monks to complete the nave in 
1210. The church is a fine example of the Transition. 

Italy. 

A.D. 1174 . The campanile, or leaning tower of Pisa, Tuscany, 

built by Bonanno Pisano and William of Inspruck. Under the first 
arcade, at the right side of the door, is the following inscription cut in 
stone, which records its foundation :•— a.d. mclxxtv. campanile hoc fvit 
FVNDATVH ME17SE AYOvsTi. Baui^ri Grassi, in his work Fahbriche 
Principali di JPisa, and particularly in his JDescrizione Storica e At' 
tistica di Pisa, part i. pp. 97 — 109, has maintained, against the 
opinion of modem writers, that its inclination is the result of a pre- 
meditated plan, and not the consequence of its foundations having 
sunk. This tower is covered with arcades of small semicircular arches, 
and has no appearance of the pointed style. It is a good example of 

* SigeherH Chronicon, p. 147. style agrees better with this date. If 

' OaJUa Chruiiana, torn. iii. p. 1061. the earlier date is correct, as is warmly 

For a plan and enmiving of this apse, maintained by M. ChaUe of Anxerre, 

see VioUet-le-Dnc, IHct., torn, ii p. 194^ and other local aathorities, it is singu- 

figs. 80, 31. He considers it to have lar that the bishop under whom it was 

been commenced only in 1176, and the erected was an Englishman. 
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the Pisan style of the twelfth century, which was used throughout 
the Bepublic of Pisa, and at Lucca, which was under its dominion. 
This style has been ignorantly attributed to the ancient Lombards 
some centuries before iSie period recorded in numerous inscriptions on 
the buildings themselves. 

A.D. 1174 — 1186. The cathedral, or duomo, of Monreale, in Sicily, 
built by William II., King of Sicily. The bronze door, which is 
richly ornamented with small figures in compartments, is the work of 
Bonanno Pisano, who completed it in 1 1 86 *. '* This cathedral is the latest 
and most splendid of the works of the Norman kings of Sicily. Latin 
in its shape, Norman in its colonnade, Byzantine in its mosaics, Greek 
in its sculpture, Saracenic and Norman in many of its mouldings, 
features, and details, it exhibits a most curious combination of styles, 
and is one of the most splendid monuments of the middle ages'." 
Pope Lucius III. in a bull addressed to the first archbishop of Monreale, 
dated 1182, mentions it as a work imrivalled since the days of the 
ancients. (See Gaily Knight's ''Saracenic and Norman Remains in 
Sicily," Plates xxiv. and xxv.) 

A.n. 1 1 80. The church of St. John the Baptist at Genoa has the 

date of 1180 in the head of a doorway, and the tower is of transitional 
character, with lancet windows, and is very much of the French type 
of the same period. 

In Italy, generally, the round arch and the Bomanesque style 
continued in use throughout the thirteenth century, with a few ex- 
ceptions. The pointed arch occurs indeed in St. Mark's at Venice in 
work of the eleventh century, and in the aisles of the cathedral of 
Pisa in the eleventh or twelfth, and in the Saracenic work at Palermo, 
also in the twelfth ; but these are obviously exceptional cases. 

GsBMAirr. 

A.D. 1170 — 1196. The cathedral of Treves was partly rebuilt and 
greatly altered in appearance by the Archbishops TTillin and John. 
A considerable part of the internal decoration, with the vaults of the 
present edifice, belong to this period, and are in the style of transition, 
with a mixture of French and German. (For engravings see Didron, 
Annales Archeolo^ques, and the separate work on this cathedral by 
the Baron Ferdinand de Boisin, 4to., Paris, 1861.) 

In Germany, the greater part of the churches near the Bhine are 
of this period, as has been ably shewn by M. de Lassaulx : the Boman- 
esque character is preserved in those churches down to about 1220, 
or even 1250; for instance, the fine cathedral of Worms, built be- 
tween 1242 and 1262, is still purely in the Bomanesque style, a period 
subsequent to some of our finest Early English work, such as Bishop 
Hugh's work at Lincoln, Bishop Lucy's at Winchester, Bishop Joceline*8 
at Wells; and contemporary with Salisbury Cathedral.] 

* Serradifaloo, II Duomo di Monreale, &c., pp. 5 — 22, Plates i. — ziv. 
' Qally Knight's Normans in Sicily, p. 290. 
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Earlt English Doors. 

As the Norman doors may be said to be all of semicircular 
arches, these may be said to be all pointed % at least all the 
exterior ornamented ones ; for there are small interior doors 
of this style with flat tops, and the sides of the top supported 
by a quarter circle from each side. The large doors of this 
style are often double, the two being divided by either one 
shaft or several clustered, and a quatrefoil or other ornament 
over them. The recess of these doors is often aa deep as the 
Norman, but the bands and shafts are more numerous, being 
smaller; and in the hollow mouldings they are frequently 
enriched with the peculiar ornament of this style — a singular 
toothed projection, which, when well executed, has a fine 
effect. But although this ornament is often used, (and some- 
times a still higher enriched moulding, or band of open-work 
flowers,) there are many doors of this style perfectly plain ; of 
this kind the door of Ghristchurch, Hants, is a fine specimen. 

The dripstone is generally clearly marked, and often small. 



• [This is the general rnle, bat there 
are many exceptions; in some districts 
Early English doorways with semi- 
circnlar arches are extremely common ; 
there is a good example with the ori- 
g^inal iron scroll-work on the wooden door 
at Faringdon, Berkshire. The doorways 
with flat tops, described by Mr. Rickman 
as confined to the interior, are also fre- 
qaently foand in small external doors, 
especially on the sonth side of the chan- 
cel, commonly called the priest's door. 
The name of sqnaie-headed trefoil has 



been given to this form, and is now gene- 
rally anderstood as describing it. Hut 
it has recently been called the shouldered 
arch, and this as a popular name is very 
expressive. It is said to have been 
invented by the present Duchess of 
Northumberland, and does credit to her 
Grace's quickness of observation. The 
figure of a man with his head cut off 
g^ves exactly the idea, and often the 
proportions, of a small doorway of this 
form.] 
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and sapported by a head. In many doors, a trefoil, and even 
cinqnefoil feathering is used, the points of which generally 
finish with balls, roees, or wane projecting ornament. 13ie 
principal moulding of these doors has generally an equilateral 
arch, but from the depth and number of the mouldings, the ex- 
terior becomes often nearly 
a semicircle. In interiors, 
and perhaps sometimes too 
in the exterior, there are 
instances of doors with a 
trefoil-headed arch. 

The shafts attached to 
these doors are generally 
round, but sometimes fil- 
leted, and they generally, 
but not always, stand quite 
free. They have a variety 
of capitals, many plain, but 
many with delicate leaves 
running up and curling 
round under thecap-mould- 
ing,oftenlooldng like Ionic 
volutes. The bases are 
various, bat a plain round 
and fillet is often used, 
and the reversed ogee some- 
times introduced. 

The most prevalent base*', 
and what is used not only 
to shafts, but sometimes 
as a base tdblet, is curious, from its likeness to the Grecian attto 




^ [We have h>d oceuioii t« oYmem 
th« gnKt niittj of buM oied in Nor- 
man work eren from the esrlieet period, 
bat in the Bilj English atjle little 
Tariet; is nwd, a pattern attma to b»e 
iMm arrived at b; common conient, 
and vei; seneiallj adherad to : it ocmn 
«Ten in Uie earHert cumplea of thia 
f^l^ u ia the traowpt and tiutera 



chapel of Cantcrbnrj in 1184, and In 
De Ldcj'b work at WiDcheiter in 19% 
(wie the woodcat above,) and continued 
in n>e for nearly half a century with 
little alteration ; In the later eiamplM 
the hollow becomea filled ap l^ a third 
ronnd monlding, and gradnalJj metgM 
iub) the following itjle.] 
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base : like that, it consists of two rounds, with a hollow between, 
and that hollow is often deepened, so that if water gets into 
it the water remains, and it is almost the only instance of 
a moulding used in English work which will hold water, they 
being in general bo constructed as entirely to free themselres of 
rain, and in a great measure of snow. 




All these mouldings are cut with great boldness, the hollows 
form fine deep shadows, and the rich bands of open-work leares 
are as beautiful as those executed at any subsequent period, being 
Bometimea entirely hollow, and having no support but the 




attachment at the sides and the connection of the leaves them- 
eelres. These doors are not so numerous as the Korman, yet 
many BtUl remain in perfect preservation: Tork, liincoln. 
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ChicheBter, and Salisbury" have extremely fine ones, and 
Beverley Minster one, of wluch the mouldings are bolder than 
most others. 

The door of the transept at York, and those of the choir- 
screen at Lincoln, have bands of 
the richest execution, and there is 
a fine double door at St. Cross. (See 
p. 184.) 

[The west doorway of Higham 
Ferrers Church, Northamptonshire, 
is a very rich and fine example of 
a double door: the smaller doors 
have low segmental heads under 
a lofly pointed arch, and the space 
thus formed, called the tympan, ia 
filled with a series of small groups 
of sculpture of great merit. (See 
Plate.)] 

Lichfield Cathedral presents a door 
curious for its resemblance to some 
foreign cathedrals''; it is placed in 
a shallow porch formed in the thick- : 
ness of the wall, the arch of which 
is richly feathered, and otherwise 
ornamented ; the interior aperture 
is divided into two doorways by ^' 
a pier of shafts, and this pier, as well as the side piers of both 
the apertures, has a slatue fixed against it, resting on a corbel 
and crowned with a canopy. The recess is groined, and the 
whole is worked with great delicacy, and full of rich ornament ; 
the interior portion is in tolerable preservation, the exterior 
much decayed ; the doors appear original, and are covered with 
beautiful ramifications of scroll-work, in iron. Indeed, there 
are many wooden doors, both of this style and Norman, 
which seem to be of the same age as the stone-work. (See 
p. 184.) 




' See Oloentry, vol.ii. PL 7a 



* Ibid., Tol. ii. PI. 7a 
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Early English "Windows*. 







These are, almost uniTersally, long, narrow, and lancet-headed, 
generally without feathering, but in some instances trefoiled. 

A variety of appearance results from the combination of this 
single shape of window. At Salisbury, one of the earliest 
complete buildings remaining, there are combiuationa of two, 
three, five, and seven. 

• See Oloarary, Pl«. 226, 229, 230, 231, 233, 237—240, 212, 243, 256, £58, 263. 
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Wliere there are two, there is often a trefoil or quatrefoil 
between the heads ; and ia large 
boildings, vhere there are three or 
more, the divisioii is often bo small 
that the; seem to be the lights of 
a large window, but they are really 
separate windows, having their heads 
formed from individoal <»ntre8, and, - 
in general, separate dripstones. This 
ig the case even at Westminster, 
where they approach nearer to a 
division by mullions, from having 
a small triangle pierced beside the 
qnatrefoil, and a general dripstone 
over alL It appears that the double 

window, with a circle over it, some- ^™"' """' f"-"^" ''■ '»» 
times pierced and sometimea not, began to be used early in the 
style, for we find it at Salisbury ; and this continued the orna- 
mented window till the latest period of the style ; it was indeed 
only making a double door into a window. [Of this kind the 
weat window of Baunds Church, Northamptonshire, is a very 
fine example; the lower part is now blocked up, but enough 
remains to restore it perfectly in the drawing. (See plate.)] 
In the more advanced period it was doubled into a four-light 
window — at Salisbury, in the cloisters and chapter-house ; and 
the east window of Lincoln Cathedral is of eight lights, formed 
by doubling the four-light, still making the circle the ornament. 
This window is, in fact, a Decorated window ^, but together with 
the whole of that part of the choir is singularly and beautifully 
accommodated to the style of the rest of the building. In small 
buildings, the windows are generally plain, with the slope of the 
opening considerable ; and in some small chapels they are very 
narrow and long. In large buildings they are often ornamented 
with very long and slender shafts, which are frequently banded 



' Ite actosl date belonp to tbe Eirlj 
English period, but quite tho date of 
that itjle, at the end of tho rtign of 
Hcnrj I[1, wbeD the Drcorated *t;le 
wa« &it coming id; and bar-tracery 



being fully dereloped, the geneml ap- 
pearance of the window ]t rather Deci>- 
rated than Early English, bnt the 
monltUnga still bekng to tbe earlier 
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[as at Polebrook, Northamptonshire, p. 188]. Mostofourcathe- 
drala contain traces of windows of tliis character, but some, as 
at Durham, have tracery added since their original erection. 
Salisbary, Chichester, Lincoln, Beyerley, and York, still remain 
pure and beautiful ; at York north transept are windows nearly 
£%- feet high, and about six or eight wide, which have a very 
fineefiect. 

[Some windows of this style are long and narrow, like the 
usual lancet-shaped win- 
dows, but with square 
tops, and worked quite 
plain, as in the chancels 
of Cowley Church, Ox- 
fordshire, and Tixover, 
Rutland^iire. The same 
form occurs at Hingstead, 
Northamptonshire, with 
an arched head over it, 
trefoiled and ornamented, 
but not pierced. Similar 
loop windows, with square 
tops, occur occasionally 
also in Norman work.] 

Although the archi- 
tects of this style worked 
their ordinary windows 
thus plain, they bestowed 
much care on their cir- 
cles. Beverley Minster, 
York and Lincoln, have 
all circles of this style 
peculiarly fine; that of 
the south transept at York, usually called the marygold win-, 
dow, is extremely rich, but the tracery of the cirdes at West- 
minster is of a much later date. [Mr. G. G. Scott has found 
the pattern of the original tracery of this window on one of 
the tiles in the chapter-house, (see " Gleanings from Westminster 
Abbey"). The present traoery is much more recent, and com-' 
paratively poor.] 
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There is in all the long windowB of this atyle one almost 
universal distinction : from the 
straight side of the window open 
ing, if a shaft is added, it is mostly 
insular, and has seldom any con- 
nexion with this side, so as to 
break it mto faces, though the 
shafts are inserted into the sides 
of the doors, so as to give great 
variety to the opening [These 
shafts are very frequently of the 
dark -coloured marhle called Pur 
beck, or Petworth, or Forest roar 
ble, which takes a high polish, and 
is composed chiefly of shells, vary 
ing in size m different specimens 
from the same quarry, but there is 
no real distmction between these 
varieties.] 

At Westminster Abbey there are 
a series of windows above those of the aisles, which are 
formed in spherical equila- 
teral triangles. 

[The clearstory windows 
in small churches of this 
style are sometimes plain 
circles, as at Acton Bumel, 
Shropshire, or a plain early 
trofoQ or quatrefoil, oil«n en- 
closed in a circle or a square 
within, as at Hargrave, North- 
amptonshire. They are com- 
mon in that county and in the 
northern part of Oxfordshire, 
but in many parts of the 
country such windows are 
almost unknown, — the clearstory being most frequently an 
addition of the Perpendicular style. Small lancet-shaped win- 
dows may also be found, and spherical triangles similar to those 
at Westminster, but plainer.] 
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Early English Arches, 




The window-arch of this style heing generally a lancet arch, 
and flome persona having considered the shape of the arch to 
be a very distinguisliing feature of the different styles, it may 
be necessary in this place to say a few words on arches gene- 
rally. If we examine with caro the various remains of the 
different styles, we shall see no such constancy of arch as has 
been apprehended ; for there are composition lancet arches used 
both at Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Westminster, and at Bath ; 
and there are flat segmental arches in the Early English part 
of York ; and upon the whole it will appear, that tho architect 
was not confined to any particular description of arch. The 
only arch precisely attached to one period is the four-centred 
arch, which does not appear in windows, &c., if it does in 
composition, before the Perpendicular style s. 
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In large building;s, the nave^arches of the Early English 
s^le vere often lancet, but in some large and many small 
ones, they are flatter, some of one-third drop, and perhaps 
even more, and sometimes pointed segmental. 

At CanterbuTy, in the choir, are some cnrions pointed hoTse- 
Bhoe arches ; hnt these are not common. 

The architraves of the large arches of rich buildings are 
now beautifully moulded, like the doors, with deep hollow 
mouldings, often enriched with the toothed omameot''. Of 
this description, York transepts, and the nave and transepts 
of Lincoln, are beautiful specimens ; Salisbury is worked 
plainer, but not less really beautiful ; and Westminster Abbey 
ia (the nave at least) nearly plain, but with great boldness 
of moulding. 







The arches of the gallery [triforium] in this style are 
oilen with trefoiled heads, and the mouldings running round 
the trefoil, even to the dripstone. Chester choir is a fine spe- 
cimen ; and there arc some plain arches of this description in 
Winchester Cathedral which are very beautiful. 

mooldings. In the crypt of St. Joaeph'i ihire, are othor earl; examplei of (onr- 

CIupc) at OliutonbuT7, the Ladj-chii|ic1 centred Rrclieo. 
Kt Christ Church, Oxford, and the pier- ^ See Olooary, PU. Ill, 128. 

BTchst at Stannick in NorthamptoD- 
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Eari.y Ekglish Piers. 
Of the piers of large buildings of this style, there are two 
distinguishing marks: first, the almost constant division, by 
one or more bands, of the 
shafts which compose them ; ^_j(j 

and secondly, the arrangement .:=- izir ~ ^ ^ 

of these shafts for the most ^^ 

part in a circle. In general ^^^= 

they are few, sometimes only 
four, sometimes eight, set 
round a large circular one : 
such are the piers of Salis- 
bury and of Westminster 
Abbey. There are sometimes 
so many as nearly to hide 
the centre shaft, as at Lin- 
coln and York ; but the cir- 
cular arrangement is still 
preeerred, and there are 
some few, as in the choir 
at Chester, which come very 
near the appearance of 
Decorat«d piers. Amongst 
other piers, one not very 
common deserves to be no- 
ticed ; it is found at Sever- 
ley Minster, and in a few 
other churchy; it consists 
of shafts, some of which are 
plain reunds, others filleted 
rounds, and some whose 
plan is a spherical triangle, 
with the edge outwards. At 
Rancom Church, Cheshire, 
is a pier consisting of four 
of these triangular shafts, with a handsome flowered capital, 
which has altogether a very fine efiect. 



L 
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[The responds of half pillara attached to the wall at each end 
of an arcade frequently differ from the other piers, and the 
original Early English responds often remain when the arches 
and the other piers have been rebuilt in a subsequent style. 





The vaulting-ehafts or half pillars attached to the wall and 
carrying either the ribs of the rault, or the side posts of 
the open timber roof, are very characteristic features of thia 
style. They sometimes spring from the ground, and in such 
casee the lower part of them is attached to the face of the pier, 
often united in one base with it. In other instances they 
spring from corbels projecting from the face of the wall, as at 
Whitbv ; these are often placed in the spandrel formed by the 
springing of two arches immediately above tho capital, as at 
Netley. When thev spring from corbels it is usually in order 
to allow room for the canopies of the stalls, and indicates the 
length of the choir of the monks or canons, which was often 
extended to the second or third bay of the nave. In other cases 
the vaulting-shaft is usually carried up from the ground, and is 
sometimes introduced in front of older pillars. It does not 
follow that because there are vaulting- shafta there was origi- 
nally a stene vault; these shafts are often used to carry a 
wooden ceiling only, and these ceilings are sometimes in the 
form of vaults, as at Warmington, Northamptonshire.] 
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The capitals of these shafls 
are varioiui. In many, perhaps 
tlie grater onmher of build- 
ings, they are plain, consiBt- 
Lng of a bell with a moolding 
under it, and a sort of capping, 
with more mouldings above; 
and these mouldings are ottea 
continued round the centre pier, 
so BA to fonn a general capital, 
[as at Stanwick, Northampton- 
shire, Westminster, and Bever- 
ley]. The dividing bands are 
formed of annulete and fillets, 
and are often continued under 
windows, &c as tablets, and 
are, like the capitals, sometimes 
continued round the centre 
shaft. Another and richer capi- 
tal is sometimes used, which 
has leaves like those in the 
capitals of the door shafts. 
This kind of capital is gene- 
rally used where the shafts 
entirety encompass the centre 
one, as at York and Lincoln, 
and has a very fine effect, 
the leaves being generally ex- 
tremely well executed. 

[Occasionally heads, or birds, 
or animals, are mtroduoed amon g 
the foliage, as in the beautiful 
tomb of Archbishop Walter 
Gray, in York CathedraL In 
this instance and at Bomsey the 
foliage is allowed to creep up 
over the abacus, but in genenu 
the abacus is allowed to stand 
clear with its deep undereut 
mouldings.] 

Dd 
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EAKLV ENGLISH BASES. 



The bases used are frequently near approaches in _contour to 
the Grecian attic base, 



but the reversed ogee 
is sometimes employed. 
There ia another pier, 
in buildings that ap- 
pear to be of this style, 
which ia at times very 
confusing, as the same 
kind of pier seems to he 
used in small churches, 
even to a very late 
date ; this is tiio plain 
miiltangular (generally 
octagonal) pier, with 
a plain capital of a few 
very simple mouldioga, 
and with a plain sloped 
arch. Piers of this de- 
scription are very fre- 
quent, and it requires 
great nicety of observa- 
tion and discrimination _' 
to refer them to their 
jn«per date ; hut a mi- 
nute examination will 
often, by some small 
matter, detect their age, 
though it is impossible 
to describe the minutiae 
without many figures. 
In general the capitals 
and bases will carry 
in their character suf- 
ficient marks to deter- 
mine their date, except 
in the transition from 
Early English to De- 
corated. 
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Eaklt Exgubh BUTTRBSaSS. 



These are of fonr deicrip- 
tiona; — 

1st A flat buttresa ia 
often used, but it is not 
always bo broad as the Nor- 
man; its tablets are more 
delicate, and it has often 
the small shaft at the 
angle^ lilce the Norman. 
[This kind of baUresB gene- 
rally tenninateB in a slope 
nnder the oomioe, as at 
Ensham.] 

2nd. A buttress not so 
bioad aa the flat one, bat 
nearly of the same projeo- 
taon as breadth, and car- 
ried up, sometimes with 
only one set-off, and some- 
times without any, and 
these have often their edges 
chamfered from the win- 
dow tablet. They some- 
times have a shaft at the 
comer, and in large rich 
buildings are occasioDally 
panelled. These buttresses 
have also, at times, much 
more projection than breadth, 
and are sometimes, as at 
Salisbury, filled with niches 
and other ornaments. [They 
frequently stand np clear 
above the parapet, aa at 
Whitby.] 
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3rd. A long slender 
buttress, of narrow face 
and great projection in 
few stages, is used ia 
some towers, but is not 
very common. 



4tli. Towards the latter 
part of tliis style, the 
battresB in stages was 
osed, bat it is not very 
common, and is suffi- 
ciently distinguished by 
its triangular bead, the 
usual finish of this style, 
which can hardly be 
called a pinnacle, though 
sometimes it slopes off 
fVom the front to a point. 
From the huttresaes of 
the aisles to those of 
the nave, choir, &c., now 
began to be used the 
flying buttress, of which 
Salisbury and Chiches- 
ter Cathedrals present 
various fine examples. 

[Westminster Abbey 
affords a remarkable ex- 
ample, with the flying 
anai broken into two 
by an intermediate pin- 
nacle. This arrangement 
ia common in France, 
but very rare in Eng- 
land.] 
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The oiunuce is BconetimM rich in moolcUngis, and often with 
an upper slope, making tKe &oe of the parapet perpendicular 
to the wall below. 
^niere are cornices 
(^thia 5^1e still To- 
•emUing the Nor- 
man projecting 
parapet, hut they 
ocHinst of aereral 
mouldings. The 
hollow moulding of 
the COTnioe is gene- 
rally plain, seldom 
containing flowera or earrings, ea>e^ the toothed ornament, but 
under the mouldings there is often a seriea of small arohea 
reaembling the corbd- table. 





The dripstone of this style is various, sometimes of several 
mouldings, sometimea only a round with 
a small hollow. It is, in the interior, 
occasionally ormiinented with the toothed 
ornament, and with flowers. In some 
buildings, the dripstone is returned, and 
runs as a tablet along the walls. It 
is in general narrow, and supported 
by a corbel, either of a head or a 
flower ; or a clump of characteristic fo- 
liage, as at Swaton, Lincolnshire, or it is 
sometimes merely curled round without any corbeL 
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There are freqaentljr, in large buildings, in the ornamented 
parts, [horizontal] bands of 
trefoils, quatrefoils, &c., some 
of them very rich. 

Although a sort of straight 
canopy is used over some 
of the niches of this style, 
yet it does not appear to 
have been used over win- 
dows or doorways. In some 
buildings where they are 
found, they appear to be 
additions. 

The tablets forming the 
base - mouldings are some- 
times a mere slope, at others, 
in large buildings, are of 
several sets of mouldings, 
each face projecting farther 
than the one above it, [as 
at Salisbury] ; but the re- 
versed ogee ia very seldom 
used, at least at large and 
singly. 

[The arch-mouldings of 
this style, whether of the 
pier-arches or of doorways or 
windows, are generally very 
bold and deeply cut, and form 
a very characteristic feature ; 
they consist principally of 
plam rounds, separated by 
deep hollows : in very rich 
examples these hollows are 
sometimes filled with the p.„^„ 

tooth-ornament, or with fo- 
liage, and the rounds are often filleted 
shaped moulding is also frequently used.] 




the keel or pear- 
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EARLY ENGLISH NICHES. 



The meet important niches 
are those found in chancels, 
in the walls of the south 
side, and of which the 
do not yet appear to be de- 
cided'. Of those there are 
many of all stages of Early 
English ; there are some- 
times two, but oftener three, 
and they are generally sunk 
in the wall, and adapted for 
a seat; the easternmost one 
is often higher in the 
than the others. They have 
sometimes a plain trefoil 
head, and are sometimes or- 
namented with shafts ; they 
are generally straight- sided ^. 

The statuary niches, and 
ornamented interior niches, 
mostly consist of a series 
of arches, some of 
them elope-sided, 
and some with a small 
hut not very visible 
pedestal for the statue. 
[On the west front 
of Peterborough Ca- 
thedral is a series of 
trefoil-headed arches, 
which are alternately 
filled with statues 
and windows.] They 
are often grouped two 
under one arch, with 
an ornamental open- 
ing between the small 
arches and the large 

■ The Kdilia, aee p. C8. „ 

' At Ufflngton, Berks., ii m : 

fine Bumple j lee OloM^, FL 189. 
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EARLY ENGLISH ORNAMENTS. 
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one, like the double doora ; a etraiglit-sided canopy is sometimeB 
used, and a ^ain finial. These niches, except the chancel stalls, 
and the stoup and water-drain, are seldom single, except in 
buttresses, but mostly in ranges. 

Early English Ornaments. 

The first ornament to be described is that already noticed 
as the peculiar distinction of this style, to which it seems 
nearly, if not exclusively confined ; it is the regular progres- 
sion from the Norman zigzag to the delicate four-leaved flowers 
BO common in Decorated English buildings. Like the zigzag. 




it is gaierally straight-sided, and not round like the leaves of 
a flower, though at a distance, in front, it looks much like 
a small flower. It is very difScult to describe it, and still 
more so to draw it accurately ; it may perhaps be understood 
hy considering it a succession of low, square, pierced pyramids, 
set on the edges of a hollow moulding. This ornament is 
used very profusely in the buildings of this style, in York- 
shire and Lincolnshire, and frequently in those of other couo- 
tiea. [It is now generally known by the name of the tooth- 
ornament. See above, and the capitals from York and Bomsey.] 
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Anotber ornament, which though not peculiar, in amall 
works, to this Btyle, was Beldom, but during ita continnanoe, 
practised to so large an extent, is the fillin g of the spaces above 
the ohoir-arohes with aqtiares, enclosing four-leaved flowers, 
[or other leaves, and usually called diapor-work]. This is 
done at "Westminster, at Chichester, and in the screen at 
Lincoln, in all which the workmanship is extremely good, and 
it has a very rich effect. 
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In many part^, as in the spandrels of door-arches, and other 
spaces, circles filled with trefoils and quatrefoils, with flowered 
points, are often intro- 
daced, [as at Kaunds]. 
These are of small depth, 
and are used in many 
buildings very freely. 
Sometimes instead of sunk 
panels a sort of hoss of 
leaves and flowers is used, 
of which there are some 
fine examples in the Early 
English part of York 
Minster, [and in the ruins 
of Notley Abbey. Elegant 
scrolls of foliage of a very 
marked character are abo frequonay used as omamcDta in this 
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Btyle, aa in the beautiful tomb of Abp. Walter Gray, at York, 
and at Westminster, Romsey, &c.] 

In the early period of the style,' crockets were not used, 
and the finial was a plain - 
bunch of three or more 
leaTcs, or sometimes only 
a sort of knob ; but in 
small rich works, towards 
the end of the style, beau- 
tiful finials and crockets 
were introduced. [A pe- 
culiar sort of knob or 
lobe on the leaf is very 
characteristic of the foli< 
ago in this style, and 
often conspicuous on the 
crockets. Gable crosses 
of this style are not very 

common: when found, cnxi™. to^s « Abp, w^«,r amj . 
they partake of the usual character of the foliage.] 






Earlt English Stkeples. 

TUm Korman towers were short and thick ; the Early English 
rose to a much greater height, and on the tower they placed 
that beautiful addition, the spire. 
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Some of our finest spires are of this age, and the proportionB 
obserrcd between the tower and spire are generally very good. 
Chichester was clearly of this style ; and Salisbury, though 
not erected till vithin the period of the Decorated style, is 
yet in ita composition so completely of Early English cha- 
racter that it should be considered as such, notwithstanding 
the date and the advance of its ornaments : in beauty of pro- 
portion it is unrivalled. The towers of Lincoln and Lichfield, 
though perhaps not finished within the date of the style, are 
yet of its composition ; the spires of Lichfield are of much later 
date, Wakefield steeple is finely proportioned, though plain, 
and it is singular for its machicolations in the top of the tower. 
The towers are flanked by octagonal turrets, square flat but- 
tresBes, or, in a few instances, with small long buttresses ; and 
generally there is one large octagonal pinnacle 
at the comers, or a collection of small niches. 

FFine examples of pinnacles and turrets occur 
at Peterborough Cathedral, some of which have 
the tooth-ornament, and othera have their arches 
aapported by clustered shafts '.] 

When there is no parapet, the elope of the 
spire runs down to the edge of the wall of 
the tower, and finishes there with a tablet ; 
and there is a double slope to connect the 
comers with the intemiediate faces. The spire 
is often ornamented by ribs at the angles, 
sometimes with crockets on the ribs, and 
bands of squares filled with quatrefoUs, &c., 
surrounding the spire at diflerent heights. 
There are many good spires of this style in 
country churches. [Northamptonshire is espe- 
cially celebrated for tbem, generally of the 
class called broach spires, which have no para- 
pet : Folebrook is a good example of the usual 
character of these spires, (see Plato) ; at Raunds 
perhaps the spire is rather disproportionate to ''^•"""^ J 



' Sve Glownry, Plate 151. 
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the tower, but it is a very fine specimen, and the panel- 
ling of the tower is very remarkable "*. St. Mary's, at Stam- 
ford, in Lincolnshire, is another celebrated example : the spire 
is of somewhat later date than the tower, but the general 
character is well preserved and the proportions are good. It 
is not imosual to find Decorated spires added to Early English 
towers. (See Plate.)] 



Early English Battlements. 

During nearly the whole of this style, the parapet, in many 
places plain, in others ornamented, continued to be used; at 
Salisbury it has a series of 
arches and panels ^ and at 
Lincoln quatrefoils in sunk 
panels [in some parts, in 
other parts plain, with a 
rich cornice under it]. Per- 
haps some of the earliest 
battlement is that at the 
west end of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, plain, of nearly 
equal intervals and with a plain capping moulding : but it may 
be doubted if even this is original. Li small ornamented works, 
of the latter part of this style, a small battlement of equal 
intervals occurs. [In some instances the parapet is pierced 
with trefoils or quatrefoils, or open panels with trefoil heads 
similar to the sunk panels at Salisbury: the latter occur at 
Bayeux.] 




L^.rt i. 



Lincoln CathedraL 



"* [Oxford Cathedral has one of the 
earliest examples in England of a spire 
which is short, with pinnacles at the 
angles of the tower : these and the upper 
pvt of the spire have been clumsily re- 
built. Witney and Bampton, Oxford- 
shire, have very fine spires of this style 
rising from the towers at the intersec- 



tion of cruciform churches, which Rives 
them gpreat elevation, and a fine effect ; 
at Bampton, fig^ures of angels are used 
as pinnacles. The spire-lights both here 
and at Oxford are good and character* 
utic, with open trefoils in the head.] 
" See Glossary, Plate 139. 
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Early Exglish Roops. 



The roof of the nave of Salisbury Cathedral ° presents the 
befit Bpecimeu of aa Early English groined roof; it has oroes 
springers, and the nb from pier to pier, but it has no rib 
ronning longitudinally or across at the point of the arches. 
Another description of groining, also peculiar to Early English 
works, is one with an additional rib between the cross springer 
and the wall, and between the cross springer and the pier rib ; 
this has a longitudinal and cross rib at the point of the arches, 
but it does not run to the wall, being stopped by the intermediate 
rib. The old groining, in a passage out of the cloisterSj at 
Chester, ie a very good specimen of this roof. Another variety 
is found at Lichfield, where there is no pier rib, but the two 
intermediate ribs are brought nearer together, and the longi- 
tudinal rib runs between them. 

The rib mouldings of these groins are not very large, and 
consist of rounds and hollows, 
and often have the toothed orna- 
ment in them, and at Lichfield 
a sort of leaf. The bosses in 
these roofs are not many or 
very large, the intersections 
being frequently plain, but some 
of the bosses are very well 
worked. Those in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral are very beautiful spe- s „ i, - j 
cimens. 

There do not appear to be any Early English wooden 
roofs [remaining entire] which can clearly be distinguished 
to be such. 




• [See Glogaary, Plate 220, Strictly 
epeakitig, the innorcoveringora church, 
whether of rtono, or wood, or plaster, is 
a ceiling, protected trom the weather 
bj an external roofi and oven what are 
culled open Umber roofa are in reality 



only another kind of ornamental ceiling 
09 these also are commonly protected 
by an eiternal roof, and are aeldom 
ojicn to the nctnal citemol timbers, ex- 
cepting in modem eopiea of old roofs.] 
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[But there is reason to believe that a few do still remain in 
our country churcliee, especially in Sussex, though they are 
usually plain and without any very marked character; they 
are of steep pitch, and either canted, or of a circular form like 
a barrel vault, and hod generally tie-beams. The nave of Hales 
Owen Church, Shropshire, is an example of this kind. One of 
the aisles of Kochester Cathedral bs8 a lean-to roof with moulded 
beams of clear Early English character ; and at Old Shoreham 
in Sussex ia a tie-beam with the tooth-ornament cut on the 
angles of it. Portions of roofs of this style occur more fre- 
quently, and though generally mutilated yet retain enough of 
tneir original character to mark their data. In South Moreton 
Church, Berk- , 

shire, the tie- 
beams and I Li 
braces remain ; -mm ~ ' "^^ 
and in Famber ■ 
Church, Uamp. M 
shire, the ori- 
ginal circular 
Braces remain 
above a flat 
plaster ceil- 
ing. 

At Bradfield, Berk- 
shire, end TJpmardcn, 
Sussex, the wall-plate 
has mouldings of this 
stylo; the other timbers 
are plain, canted, and 
probably of the same 
date. At Llan Tysilio 
in the Isle of An^os^ 
is a very good small 
Early English roof, with 
the nail-head ornament 
cut at intervals upon the 
beams. "^ 

At Warmington, Northamptonshire, ia a very beautiful 
wooden ceiling, in imitation of a stone vault, all the details 
of which are of Early English character, very rich and late in 
the style, approaching fast to the Decorated : it may indeed be 
called transition. (P. 220). 

The cloisters of Lincoln also have a genuine Early English 
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wooden oeflin; in imitatioii of stone Timltiiig ; and there a 
HMon to beUere, ham vestiges remaimng here and tliere^ that 




sncb groined wooden ceilings were not uncommon, the oorbds 
and springers being of stone, althougb always intended to be 
carried out in wood, wbioh has either been destroyed or sever 
completed.] 
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Early Enqlish Fronts. 







There is, perhaps, a greater variety in the Early Eoglish 
fronts than in those of any other style. The west front of 
Saltshory is, no donht, the finest; bat the transept ends of 
Salisbnry> Tork, and Beverley (see Plate), are very fine, and 
all different in composition. The niins of Tynemouth Priory, 
Valle Crucis Abbey, Byland Abbey, and Whitby Abbey, all 
exhibit the remains of excellent work. Of the smaller works 
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the east end of the Lady-chapel at Salisbury, the extreme 
east end of Hereford Cathedral, and the north transept of 
Headon Church, near Hull, deserve attention. • In general* 
the west fronts and transept ends have a door, and one, two, 
three, or even four ranges of niches, windows, and arches over 
them. The transepts of Westminster Abbey are very fine, but 
much of the work is not original. The west front of Lincoln 
Minster deserves minute examination for its details : the old 
Norman front is encompassed by Early English, the workman* 
ship of which is very superior ; and a large feathered circle 
over the great door is nearly unique, from the exquisite work- 
manship of its mouldings, which consist of open-work bands of 
flowers. The west front of Peterborough Cathedral is di£Ferent 
from all the rest; it consists of three large arches, forming 
a sort of screen to the front. These arches have piers of many 
shafts, and fine architraves, and the gables enriched with much 
small work of circles and arches, and a profusion of the toothed 
ornament over the whole. 

[The west front of Wells Cathedral is one of the richest ex- 
amples of this style in existence, being covered with a profusion 
of sculpture from the basement to the coping. Although on a 
small scale compared to some of the large foreign cathedrals, 
such as Amiens, &c., it afibrds an excellent example of the Eng- 
lish style as contrasted with that of all foreign countries ; in 
place of the large and rich French doorways or porches, with 
comparatively puiin work above, we have here unimportant 
doorways, with the ornament carried regularly over the whole 
front. The west front of Salisbury was nearly equally rich, but 
the sculpture has been destroyed, as is unfortunately the case in 
most English churches. 

Many small parish churches of this style have east or 
west fronts deserving attention : in the east front there is most 
frequently a triplet of lancet lights ; and the same arrangement 
is usual in the fronts of the north and south transepts, and at 
the west end also when there is no tower. Sometimes the 
lancets are small, and have a small window over them in the 
gable, as at Strixton, Northamptonshire (p. 221), which is a valu- 
able specimen of plain Early EngUsh work throughout. Li later 
examples, the window is usually of three or more lights, se|pa- 
rated only bv muUions, with circles in the head, either with 
or without foliation, as at Raunds, Northamptonshire, and 
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Aoton Bamel, Shropabire. The west front of N^un-Monkton 
Chorcb, Torkshire^ affords a very aingukr example of the 
combination of a small tower with the west gable, over a fine 
triple lancet window, and a rich doorway or shallow porch of 
tnuisition character. New Shoreham Church, Sussex, has a fine 
east front of good design, very early in this style; the west 
A-ont of St. Edmund's Chapel, Gateshead, Durham, is another 
fine example.] 
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Early English Porches. 

Of these, which are in general larger than the Nomiaa 

porches, it will be sufficient to mention two; one the north 

porch of Salisbury Cathedral, and the other the south porch at 

Lincoln. The first is attached to the north side of the nave^ 

of which it occupies one division, rising as high as the aialak 

It consists of a noble plain arched entrance, over which axe two 

double windows, close together, resting on a tablet ; and quite 

in the peak of the gable, two small niches close together resting 

on another string. The interior is groined in two divisiGnep 

and its walls ornamented with sunk panelling. The poroh at 

Lincoln is placed in a singular situation, running westerly 

from the west side of the south transept. The lower part is 

a rich piece of groined work, with three entrances— -north, 

south, and west, over which is a small room; the whole of 

this porch, both interior and exterior, is well worked, and 

richly ornamented. 

[There are also fine Early English porches at Bamack, 
Northamptonshire, and Skelton, Yorkshire **, and at Woodford, 
Northamptonshire, (see p. 225,) both the outer and inner door- 
ways of which are richly moulded, and have numerous banded 
shafts in the jambs ; the outer arch is rather acutely pointed, 
the inner one is of the roimded trefoil form. The shallow 
west porch of Higham Ferrars Church, Northamptonshire, (see 
Plate,) is also deserving of especial mention from its extreme 
richness, the whole surface of the wall being covered with 
sculpture and diaper- work, except where the crucifix has been 
removed. The west porch of St. Alban's Abbey Church is an- 
other very fine example, though the outer arch is Decorated ; but 
perhaps the most gorgeous porch of this style in existence is 
the galilee at the west end of Ely Cathedral : this magnificent 
specimen of the Early English style must be seen to be doly 
appreciated ; it combines the most elegant general forms with 
the richest detail. A very happy eSect is produced by the double 

•« S&i Glossary, PL 162. 
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arcade od each side, one in front of the other, with detached 
shafts, not opposite but alternate.] 




Early English staircases (except round ones in towers) are 
not common ; it is proper therefore to remark a small one, of 
rich character, at Beverley Minater: it leads from the north 
aLsle of the choir to some adjacent building, and consists of 
a series of arches rising each higher than the former, with 
elegant shafts and mouldings. (See Plate.) There is another in 
the Refectory (now a grammar-school) at Chester, leading up to 
a large niche or sort of pulpit for the reader. 

[This hind of staircase, let into the thickness of the wall, and 
leading up to a rostrum or reading-pulpit on one side of the 
refectory, is a feature generally found in the remains of monas- 
teries of this period. The well-known beautiful example at 
Beaolieu, Hampshire, belongs to the transition from this style 
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to the next. Other examples occur at Walsingham Priory, 
Norfolk ; St Mary's Abbey, Shrewsburv ; Fountains and Rie- 
vaulx Abbeys, Yorkshire, &c. There is a very elegant stair- 
case of this period in the refectory of St. Martin des Pres, in 
Paris, (now a public librieuy,) perhaps one of the lightest build* 
ings ever executed in stone.] 

There appear to be fewer Fonts of this style remaining than 
of any other, at least of such as can be clearly marked as be- 
longing to the style. [But there are many plain, square, and 
circular fonts, of which it is difficult to say whether they belong 
to the commencement of this or the end of the preceding style '. 
The richer fonts are usually ornamented with the characteristic 
foliage in high relief, or with the tooth-ornament, and the stem 
is frequently surrotmded by detached shafts.] 



The general appearance of an Early English building is mag- 
nificent, and rich rather from the number of parts than from its 
details. In those buildings where very long windows are used, 
there is a grandeur arising from the height of the divisions ; in 
smaller buildings there is much simplicity of appearance, and 
there is a remarkable evenness in the value of the workmanship. 
There is much of the other styles which appears evidently to be 
the copy by an inferior hand of better workmanship elsewhere ; 
this is remarkably the case in Perpendicular work, but is hardly 
anywhere to be found in Early English work : all appears well 
designed and carefully executed. 

Of this style we have the great advantage of one building 
remaining, worked in its best manner, of great size and in 
excellent preservation ; this is Salisbury Cathedral, and it gives 
a very high idea of the great improvement of this style on the 
Norman. Magnificent without rudeness, and rich, though simple, 
it is one uniform whole. The west front is ornamented, but by 
no means loaded, and the appearance of the north side is per- 
haps equal to the side of any cathedral in England. (See Plate 



' [Mr. Twopeny's Preface to Simp« of which may always be depended on. 
Bon*B Series of Ancient Baptismal It contains a list of sixty-five Early 
Fonts, a valuable work, the accuracy English Fonts.] 
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of one Compartment^ exterior and interior.) The west finmt of 
Lincoln is fine, bat the old Noiman space is too Tiaible not to 
break it into parts. Peterboroogh and Ely have perhaps the 
jnost ornamented fronts of this style. As interiors, after Salis- 
bury, the transepts of York are perhaps the best spemmfmi^ 
though there are parts of many other buildings desenring muoh 
attention* 

In the interior arrangement of large buildings we find the 
triforinm a very prominent feature ; it is large in proportion to 
the work above and below it, and is genendly the most orna- 
mented part of the work. In small churches the triforiom ia 
generally omitted. Among the greatest beauties of this style 
are some of the chapter-houses, of which Lincoln and Lichfield, 
both decagons, but of very different arrangement, and those of 
Chester and Oxford, both parallelograms, deserve particular 
attention; but that of Salisbury, a regular octagon, and of 
a character quite late in the style, is one of the most beautiful 
buildings remaining. Its composition is peculiarly el^ant, and 
its execution not excelled by any. 

Not much has been done in either restoring or imitating 
this style * ; it is certainly not easy to do either well, but it 
deserves attention, as in many places it would be peculiarly 
appropriate, and perhaps is better fitted than any for small 
country churches. It may be worked almost entirely plain, 
yet if ornament is used, it should be well executed ; for the 
ornaments of this style are in general as weU executed as any 
of later date, and the toothed ornament and hollow bands equal, 
in difficulty of execution, the most elaborate Perpendicular 
omamento. 

In this style ought to be noticed those beautiful monuments 
of conjugal affection, the crosses of Queen Eleanor. Of these, 
three remain sufficiently perfect to be restored, if required, and 
to do which littie woidd be wanted to two of them. One at 
Geddington, in Northamptonshire, is comparatively plain, but 

* [Since thif was written many at- thb ityle, bat very fem hafv been at all 
tempta have been made at imitating aoooeaifVil.] 
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those of If ortbampton and Waltham are peculiarly rich, and of 
elegant composition; there is enough of Early English cha< 
racter in them to mark their date, and enough of Decorated 
richness to entitle them to be ranked as buildings of that style ; 
that of fforthampton is the most perfect (see Plate), but that at 
Waltham is, on the whole, the most beautiful in its details. 

If the transition A*om Norman to Early English was gradual, 
much more so was that from Early English to Decorated ; and 
we have several curious examples of this transition on a large 
scale. Westminster Abbey, though carried on for a long time ', 




appears to have been carefully continued on the original design ; 
and except a very few parte, some of which are quite modem, 
may be considered good Early English throughout; bat in the 
cloisters there is much gradation. 
Ely Cathedral presents Early English of several dates, from 

■ [The n&ve wu not bnilt until the liih itjle is very well prewrved, the 
AfUrath centuTy, and although the mouldingi are Perpendiculu'.] 
genenl appeuince of tbg Early Eng- 
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juBt clear of Normaa to almost Decorated character. He nave 
of Lichfield, though clearly Early English in oompoeition, haa 
the windows of the aisles as clearly Decorated. Perhaps the 
finest piece of accommodation between the styles is the Lady- 
chapel at Lincoln, which is evidently Decorated, bat ^cecuted 
so as beautifully to bannouize with the work abont it'. 

[There is a large claaa of windows of which the style is moch 
disputed : they consist of two, three, or more lights, with mol- 
lions, and with circles in the bead, sometimes plain, in other 
instances cuspatcd ; they are often clearly Early English in 
date, having precisely the same mouldings as the lancet-shaped 
windows in the same church, but the construction does not 
agree with the strict definition of the Early English style; 
each light does not form a separate window, and the use of 
mullions as well ae foliation belongs rather to the Decorated 
style. Perhaps they are best classed as transitional specimens, 
belonging to the earlier stylo in actual date, but to the later 
one in the principle of construction. 

The cusps in these early examples are formed in a diflfereiit 
manner from those of later periods; they ' 

are not generally cut out of the same 
stone, but are let into the tracery in sepa- 
rate small pieces, and they spring from 
the flat Bofiit, not from the outer mould- 
ings. This will be better understood by 
the annexed example from Raunds Church, 
Northamptonshire. Such cusps have often 
been cut out by the glaziers to save trou- > 
ble in fixing the glass; this mity have 
been the case in the head of the window at Acton Bumell, 
p. 223 : but in the earlier examples the circles were not 
ouspated. 

Another class of windows, which may also be considered as 
transitional specimens, consist of three or five lancet-shaped 
lights, divided by actual mullions, not by mere strips of wall, 
as in the earlier examples ; and with the spandrels in the head 
pierced, instead of being left solid; and the whole comprised 
under one common arch, not merely surmounted by a dripstone. 
A comparison of the window at Oundlo, engraved on page 189, 
with that at Irthlingborough, page 231, will clearly explain 
this distinction.] 

■ Its date cor«sponils to the period 

between tlirse txio stjles. 

built between 1256 aad 1280, 
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RICHARD I., A.D. 1189—1199. 

[a.d. 1190—1199. Chichester Cathedral, eaetern part. The 
church was much injured by a fire in 1186, and restored by 
Bishop Sefirid the Second. The lady-chapel and the vaulting 
of the choir, with the vaulting ehails, are of this period'. 
(For engravings see Willis's " Awhitectural History of Chidies- 
ter," 4to., 1861.) 

A.D. 1190—1200. Lincoln Cathedral. Choir and north 
transept, and part of the south, built by St. Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

" Hia church of Lincoln ho caused to be 
new built from tho foundutiou ; a great and 
memorable worke, and aot possible to be 
performed by him without infinite hi'lpc 
... He died at London on Kovember 1 ith, 
in the year 1200. . . , His body was pre- 
sently conveyed to Lincolne . , . and buried 
in the body of the cast part of the church, 
above the high nulter J." 

It is therefore plain that this por- 
tion of the building was completed, and 
a careful examination enables us to dis- 
tinguish clearly the work completed in 
the time of Bishop Hugh, which com- 
prises the choir with the eastern side 
and north end of the transepts. The 
central tower fell down in 11240, and 
was restored in the same style with no 
much care that the junctions of the 
work can only be seen by careful ex- 
amination. The nave is a subsequent 
work continued in the same style, and 
the presbytery eastward of the choir is 
still later, and in a later style, (see 
A.D. 1260—1280). This agrees with 
the recorded history of the building, 
and therefore luuvcs no doubt of the 
genuineness of the work ascribed to St. Hugh. Nothing can 
well exceed the freedom, delicacy, and beauty of this work. ; 
indeed, there is an exuberance of fancy which leads ua abnost 
to think that the workmen ran wild with delight, and 
it became necessary to sober them down and chasten the 

■ Man. Ang., vi. 1162; Godwin, p. ' Godwin's CBtalo^^oB of (he Biilkop^ 

385 i Willis's Artliittcturnl History of 4lo., Lond. 1601, p. i37. 
Cbicbe>t«t Catliedral, 4to., 1861. 
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character of the work afterwards : for instance, in the double 
arcade which covers the lower part of the walls there is a waste 
of labour, which is avoided in the subsequent work of the nave, 
without material injury to the effect. In the early work there 
is not only a double arcade, one in front of the other, but in 
some parts there are actually three shafts in a line, one in front 
of the other^ so as only to be seen sideways and with difficulty: 
this arises from the vaulting-shafts being brought in front of 
the double arcade, when the new vault was built after the fall 
of the tower. The foliage of the capitals is exquisitely beautiAil, 
(see p. 202,) and though distinguished technically by the name 
of 8ti£f-leaf foliage, because there are stiff stalks to the leaves 
rising from the ring of the capital, the leaves themselves curl 
over m the most graceful manner, with a freedom and elegance 
not exceeded at any subsequent period. The mouldings are also 
as bold and as deep as possible, and there is scarcely a vestige 
of Norman character remaining in any part of the work. The 
crockets arranged vertically one over the other behind the de- 
tached marble shafts of the pillars, are a remarkable and an 
uncommon feature, which seems to have been in use for a verv 
few years : it occurs also in the west front of Wells Cathedral, 
the work of Bishop Joceline, a few years after this at Lincoln. 

St. Hugh has long had the reputation of having been a great 
builder of churches, and it is recorded that he assisted in the 
work of his cathedral with his own hands, probably in order 
to excite the enthusiasm of the people ; but it appears that he 
was not the architect of his cathedral. The name of the archi- 
tect, " constructor ecclesiae," was Geoffrey de Noyers •. 

The large circular windows of plate tracery at the end of 
the north transept is believed to be quite unique in England, 
whereas windows of a similar character are common in France 
in work of the early part of the thirteenth century. This 
seems to give countenance to the theory of Professor Willis, 
that the architect was a Frenchman, and his name also adds 
to the probability of this, although that cannot be^ considered 
as decisive, as he may have belonged to a French family settled 
in England. On the other hand, M. VioUet-le-Duc, a very high 
authority on such a question, says that the work at Lincoln is 
purely English, that there is nothing Fi'ench about it, and he 
does not believe that the architect was a Frenchman; but 
he also disbelieves the early date assigned to this work, which 
he thinks cannot be before 1220. The evidence that St. Hugh 
did build a choir here is too strong to be contraverted, it rests 

■ See the Metrical Life of St. Hugh, and Qentlemou's Mugazine, vol. ccix. 
(Nov. I860), p. 469. 

Hh 
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on the recorded testimony of eje-witnesaes, and bia own testa- 
mentary direclions rpspectiiKT his burial in it. That this ehoir 




waa not entirely destroyed and rebuilt twenty j ears after his 
death, appears also to be proved hv the repairs and the new 
vault of the choir. It is singular that the highest living 
English authority should consider this work as French and the 
highest living French authority should consider it as English 

A.D. 1192. Cleo Church, Lincolnshire, was consecrated by 
St. Hugh, as recorded in the following inscription : — 

fD-UTri>9DN0 tTlCONeiJNCaiftieSI iPO 

'^nliO^ jc>\fiNAcroW£D>jr (PCkck 
T&pOl\€RORDjR€GrS 
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This inscription is inserted in one of the western pillars of 
the naye^ which is early Norman, and this was long considered 
as evidence of the late continuance of the Norman style. But 
the small square stone on which the inscription is cut has 
evidently been inserted in an earlier pillar, and the part of the 
church rebuilt at that time was the chancel and transepts, 
which are of transitional character, closely approaching to 
Early English, and resembling St. Hugh's work at Lincoln. 

A.D. 1192 — 1200. St. Giles's Church, Oxford, was also conse- 
crated by St. Hugh, and a considerable part of the church is 
probably of that period. — The chapter-house of Oxford Cathe- 
dral IB a parallelogram divided into two parts by a wall of the 
time of the Commonwealth. It is pure Early English work, 
with lancet windows and detached shafts very similar to the 
north aisle of St. Giles's, and is very probably of the time 
of St. Hugh. (For engravings see Ingram's '^ Memorials of 
Oxford.") 

A.D. 1195 — 1204. Winchester Cathedral. The presbytery 
and Lady-chapel, built by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy. The style 
is pure Early EngUsh. (For engravings see Britton, &c., and 
a doorway from it, p. 185.) 

A.D. 1195 — 1214. St. Alban's Abbey. Western arches of the 
nave and part of the west porch, built by Abbot John de Celles. 
The style is pure Early English. (For engravings see Buckler's 
" History of St. Alban's.") 

A.i>. 1198—1215. Ely Cathedral. The galilee, or large 
western porch, built by Bishop Eustace*. The style is pure 
Early EngUsh, with lancet-shaped and trefoil-headed windows. 
(For engravings see Bentham, &c.) 

FoBEioK Examples. 

A.D. 1190 — 1195. The choir of the abbey church of Vezelay, in 
Biirgundy, rebuilt. The style is advanced transition. (See a.d. 1096.) 

A.D. 1190 — 1198. The choir and apsidal chapels and the two 
western bays of the nave of the church of St. Remi, at Rheims, 
rebuilt by Abbot Simon, who died in 1198, and was buried in the 
nave, the appearance of which was made to harmonize with the 
choir by an entire change of the ornamentation, although the walls 
and arches of the church of the eleventh century were preserved. (See 
A.D. 1160, p. 179.) 

A.D. 1190—1210. The cloisters of St. Paul's- without-the-Walls, at 
Rome, built at this time, as recorded by an inscription on the cornice. 
The style is the Italian Romanesque, with round-headed arches; it 
is richly ornamented with mosaics of Roman pattern ^. 

*■ AngUa Sacra, torn. i. p. 634. 

^ D* Aginconrt, HittaUv de VAH par lei Mommene, yoL i. plates 22, 28. 
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A.D. 1194. The oaihednl of Chartzes destroyed Ij fire. The ody 
parte of the buildings whioh existed before the g^eat mre are the OEy^t% 
of the eleventh and twelfUi oentories, and the western doorwmjs imh 
thelower part of the towers; these are of the latter half of ffae tweliUiy 
probably bmlt daring the episoopate of John of Salisbnryi 1168—11851; 
or his snooessor, Peter L, 1182 — 1187. The fire is reeprded I rr far 
difiWrent contemporary writers — ^Bigoid, IHlliam of Brittany, InUiam 
of l^TewbridgOy Kobert d'Auzerre. The damage done by the fire is 
thus desori]^ in an ancient poem in tiie Bomsnce language^ wiittaa 
in 1262 :— 

''A Gharties fuest en la dti, 
Un feu qui ne fii pas a gens, 
Gar trop fa j;rand et dommagens. 
La riUe srdi don fea espriae 
Dont arse fa toate reglise. 
Boot il fa menreUeos dommage 
Ni remet voste n'aatre estage, 
Tres et soolires confondi; 
L'ardeor da feu le plon fondi ; 
Trebachierent mars et metieres ; 
Briserent cloches et yerrieres : 
Tretont t(uma a desoepline 
Ou par arson oa par raine 
Moult fa grand aouleur don veoir 

Telle egliae ankur et cheoir. 

m % m m m 

Or convint quel fust amende 
On faUoit moult grand oonstement 
Quil oonvint dusque au fondement 



Tretont abattre et d^iiciiBr 
£t ane noTeille dreder 

Et I'M^lise fiure noureDe. 

a a a e e 

Mes quant les mens et las metiteea 
Et la pie qui le sustenait 
Eurent cheu, il oouTenoit 
(^lelle ne fust pasiepareilkSa 

Mes tout de na ediftee^ 

a a a a a 

Mestie Jehan le mardieaiit 

m m m m 9 

Oeste oBUfre a jua^ chief eerehifa 

Mil deux cent baj ans 

a a mm a 

Ou sezante deux en Septembri 

m m m m m 

Fut oette besogne acherfe.** 



A.D. 1195 



— • Laon Cathedral is a very fine example of tranai- 
tion, and the Early French style. The earliest parte are the five western 
bays of the choir, and the north transept; these are of a tranaitumal 
character, but lighter and more advanced than the choir of Notre 
Dame at Paris. At the end of this transept is a large rose window of 
plate-tracery, very similar to the one in the same position at linooln. 
In the cloisters Uiere are also round windows of plate-tracery, even 
more like to the one at Lincoln, but the details are not quite the same. 
The five eastern bays of the choir are evidently an addition, and quite 
of the Early French style. The east end is square, after itte TCn g K ^* 
fashion, with a triple lancet window and a large rose over it, and over 
this a small arcade of open-work, and two comer turrete of open-woik 
also : the style of this part is that of the middle of the thirteenth 
century, with rich carving. The nave is also of the thirteenth: 
chapels and fiying buttresses have been added in the fourteenth* 
The original plan was to have had six comer towers of open-woik, 
and a central lantern ; if it had been completed it would have been 
one of the finest churches ever built The situation, on the sammit 
of an isolated hill, also increases the grand effect of this magnificent 
stmcture. The exact date of the different parte of this very fine 
church have not been ascertained. A previous church was destroyed 
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by fire in 1112, during a tumult in which the bishop was killed : this 
Bishop Walter was an Englishman, and had been Keeper of the Privy 
Seal XBeferendariui) to King Henry I. The next bishop, Bartho- 
lomew de Vire, rebuilt (?) or repaired (?) the cathedral in two years, 
and dedicated it afresh in 1114. The present magnificent church has 
been said to be the church then built in two years ! This is absurd ; 
to say nothing of the style, the mere size of the building makes it 
almost impossible: but as this bishop lived until 1150, and is recorded 
on his tombstone to have founded the church, it is probable that he 
first built a chapel for the daily service, — perhaps the one in the 
bishop's palace, which is also mentioned on his tombstone, and 
the style of this chapel agrees with his time, — and then began the 
present grand cathedral, which must have been carried on for many 
years. Walter de Mortaigne II., who was b'shop from 1155 to 1174, 
is recorded in the Chronicle of Laon to have distinguished himself 
by much building ^ Bishop Anselm, 1223 — 1248, is also mentioned 
as a builder, and some of the later parts are probably his work. 

A.n. 1196 — 7. The Chateau-Gaillard, on the Seine above Eouen, 
was built by Kichard Cceur-de-Lion in one year, a whole army being 
employed upon it, and was justly considered one of the wonders of the 
age. Kichard is said to have been his own architect, or engineer, 
and to have profited largely by his experience in Palestine. It was 
the most perfect castle which had then been built in Europe. The 
ruins of it are very fine, the masonry is admirable, and so far as it has 
any architectural character it is Early Gothic and not Norman''. » 



* OalUa Christiana, torn. ii. p. 622. 
M. Viollet-le-Dac considers that the 
phin of the present cathedral is en- 
tirely of one design, and that the foun- 
dations of this bailding were not laid 
until afler the peace in 1191. {Diction^ 
noire de f Architecture, vol. ii. p. 306.) 
The square east end, which is so un- 
usual in France, he says might be at- 
tributed to the intercourse of the bishops 
with England, but that the costom of 
building square east ends did not be- 
gin in England until after that time. 
Thitf is surely an oversight of this ex- 
cellent author. It is difficult to find 
any other than a square east end in 
any church in England after the middle 
of the twelfth century. 

' ** One year had sufficed for Richard 
to finish all these enormous works and 
the whole system of defences which was 
attached to them. ' Is she not fiur, my 
daughter of a yearP' exclaimed the 
monarch, when he beheld his great 
undertaking finished. At the dose of 
the twelfth century the Norman fortifi- 
cations had nothing in common with 



the forms adopted in the construction 
of the ChAteau-Oaillard ; we may there- 
fore safely conclude that Richard was 
alone the author of them, and that he 
had himself planned and marked out 
certain arrangements of defence which 
denote a profound experience in the 
military art. Had Richard brought 
back fix>m the East acquirements so far 
in advance of his age ? It is hard to 
say. Were they the last remains of 
Roman tradition ? Or rather, had this 
prince, as the result of practical observa- 
tion, found in his own genius the ideas 
of which he then made so remarkable 
an application ? .... In all these works 
no sculpture is to be seen, or mouldings 
of any kind ; everything has been sacri- 
ficed to the defence: the masonry is 
good, and composed of a rubble of silex 
bedded in excellent mortar and revetted 
(or fiiced) with careAilly executed fiioe- 
work in small courses, here and there 
having alternate courses of red and 
white stone."— VtoUet-U-Due, MUUary 
Architecture of the Middle A^ee, 8vd., 
1860, pp. 87--90. 
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JOHN, A.D. 1199—1216. 

Before the time of John the Early English style had been 
fully established, and the buildings of this reign belong entirely 
to the earlier division of that style, with lancet windows, and 
shafts often detached and banded. It is remarkable that popular 
tradition assigns more of our older castles and domestic build- 
ings to King John than to any other monarch. It is di£5cult 
to account for this tradition, for we have very few buildings 
recorded as being erected in this reign, and the number of 
monastic foundations is very small. There is, however, no 
doubt that many buildings commenced in the latter half of the 
twelfth century were carrying on during this reign. Numerous 
castles are attributed to this period, but we have very little real 
historical evidence relating to them. St. BriaveUs Castle, Mon- 
mouthshire, is one of those said to have been rebuilt in this 
reign, and is pure Early English in style : it was the residence 
of one of the lords marchers of the Welsh borders, and partakes 
as much of the domestic as of the military character, having 
fireplaces and chimneys to almost every room : the gatehouse 
is the only part perfect, the rest is in ruins. 

A.D. 1200 . The Augustinian Priory of Haverfordwest, 

Pembrokeshire, founded. The church is a large and fine one ; 
the chancel and other original parts are pure and good Early 
English, probably built, as usual, within twenty years after the 
foundation. The nave has been much altered, and has a clear- 
story and roof of Perpendicular work. 

A.D. 1202. The tomb of Abbot Alan in Tewkesbury Abbey 
Church is a fine example of Early English work with trefoil 
arches ®. 

A.D. 1203 — 1218. The choir of the cathedral of Worcester, 
which had been burnt down in 1202, was rebuilt at this period. 
The dedication took place on June 7, 1218, in the presence of 
the young king, Henry III., five bishops, and many abbots 
and barons '. The style is pure Early English, very light and 
elegant ; the windows have been originally triple lancets with 
detached banded shaft;s, but the exterior has been cased in the 
fifteenth century, and the windows filled up with Perpendicular 
tracery. 

A.D. 1204 . The abbey of Beaulieu, in Hampshire, 

• Mon, Ang,^ vol. ii. p. 54. 8acr€i, torn. i. p. 484 ; Jfojk Ang^ 

' ChrotUcon Petriburgenti s Anglia voL L p. 578. 
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founded by King John ^. The church has been destroyed^ and 
the refectory turned into a parish church: this contains the 
celebrated pulpit of very elegant Early English work corbelled 
out from the wall^ with a staircase and passa^ to it in tbe 
thickness of the wall, as usual in monastic re^ctories of this 
period : the windows are simple lancets ; but the date of this 
refectory is probably fifty years later than the foundation. 
(For engravings see Weale's " Quarterly Papers/' vol. ii., 4to,, 
London, 1844.) 

A.D. 1205—1246. Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire. The choir 
of the church rebuilt. Abbot John of York laid the foundations 
and began the fabric, raising some of the pillars of it. John 
Pheed, the next abbot, carried on the work ; and John of Kent, 
his successor, finished the structure. The style is pure and fine 
Early English \ (For engravings see the " Yorkshire Abbeys.") 

A.D. 1213 . Dunstable Priory Church, Bedfordshire, 

consecrated by Hugh II., Bishop of Lincoln K All that now 
remains of this church is the nave with its aisles, and west 
front ; these are chiefly Norman, but a part of the west front is 
Early English and very fine ; one of the doorways is remarkably 
rich, equal to anything tbat we have in this style ; an enriched 
tooth-ornament is particularly worthy of notice. 

A.D. 1215. Hales Owen Abbey, Shropshire, founded by Sang 
John K There are considerable remains of the chapter-house 
and other buildings, of fine Early English character, with lancet 
windows, &c. 

Foreign Exahples. 

Pbemch. 

A.D. 1200 ?— 1212, The refectory of the abbey of St. MichaeLon-the- 
Mount, in Normandy, built by Abbot Jourdain, who died in this year, 
having completed the refectory, with the dormitory over it, and the 
cells under it. The other buildings of the abbey were carried on and 
completed by his successor. On the top of the building is a cloister, 
the details of which are remarkably like English work. Oa the wall of 
this cloister is an inscription of the period recording the date, a.d. 1 228. 
The monastery was burnt by the Bretons during the war between John 
as Duke of Normandy, and Philip Augustus of France, and restored 
under the Abbot, largely assisted by the French King ^ 

A.D. 1202 . The abbey of Beauport, in Brittany, was founded". 

r ChroH, Petribwrg., and Mon. Ang,, For an excellent aet of lithographic 

vol V. p. 680. plates of this very remarkable series of 

^ Mon Aug., vol. ▼. p. 286. bnildinj^s, see Risloire de MotU Saint' 

* Annal. de DunttapL ; Mon, Ang., Michel, par M. Le H^ricber, dessins de 

vol. vi. p. 241. M. G. Bo let, public par Ch. Bonrdon, 

^ Mon, Ang„ vol vi p. 926. folio» Caen, 1848. 

1 OalUa CkriHiana, torn. iv. p. 642. - Gallia Ckrietiana, torn. iv. p 158. 
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There are considerable remains of the chnrch and of the othor build- 
ings of this abbey, forming a fine and extensive ruin. The earlier 
parts are quite of transitional character ; these include a portion of the 
choir with round arches, and of the west end with a round-headed 
doorway, and a window of four lights with plain circular openings in 
the head of plate tracery ; the rest of the church is later, and more de- 
cided Early French work, and the other buildings, which are of con- 
siderable interest, including the cloi>ter and the chapter-house, are 
chiefly Early French, and early in the style. 

A.D. 1206—1231. The chapel of the Hotel Dieu, at Bayeux, Nor- 
mandy, built by Robert d*Ableches, Bishop of Bayeux. It is a very 
elegant specimen of the Early French style, with lancet windows and 
groined vault; the plan is a simple oblong, but the east end is made 
to have the appearance of an apse inside by the arrangement of the 
vaults. 

A.D. 1207 — 1234. The cathedral of Rouen, Normandy, rebuilt from 
the design and under the direction of Ingelram, who also built the 
abbey church of Bee. The previous cathedral, consecrated in 1062, 
was so much damaged by a great Are in 1200 that it was necessary to 
rebuild the greater part of it. The lower pait of the west front and 
of the north-western tower of St. Remain, with the two side doors, be- 
long to the old church. In 1207 a Papal rescript was addressed to 
Archbishop Walter (of Coutances), ordering this church to be rebuilt 
on pain of ecclesiastical censures. The new church was consecrated 
by Archbishop Maurice, who died in 1234, and was buried in it". 
Part of the choir and the north transept belong to this period, and 
the style of these parts is pure and fine Early French. 

A.D. 1208. Notre Dame, Piiris. Odo, who died in this year, was 
buried in the middle of the choir, the usual place for the founder : he 
was the first bishop who was buried in the church, and this shews 
that the choir was built in his time^ (See a.d. 1257.) 

A.D. 1210? — 1226. The church of Eu, Normandy, rebuilt. Lau- 
rence, Ajxjhbishop of Dublin, died in the monastery at Eu in 1181, 
and being considered a saint, his body was taken up in 1186, and 
found uncorrupted. In the same year the rebuilding of the church 
was commenced, and his body was finally translated to the new 
building in 1226 p. It is a very fine church of the earliest Gothic 
style, with considerable remains of Norman work, but lofty and 
elegant, with some peculiar features in the design 'i. 



" GcUlia ChriHiana, torn. i. p. 586. 
Fur an excellent plsin of this cathedral, 
8VC VioUet-le-Duc, Diet., tome ii. p. 362. 

^ Oallia Christiana, torn. L p. 441. 

P OaUia Christiana, 

1 The most remarkable feature is the 
omission of anv vault to the aide, or 
floor to the tnforium, the aisle being 
the height of these two stories of the 
building, but the triforium arcade is 
retained. This unusual arrangement 
occurs also in Uouen Cathedral, and Eu 



was probably copied from that : it occurs 
also in £ugland in Rochester Cathedral, 
where it is part of the original design 
of the twelfth century, and in Waltham 
Abbey Church, where the floor or vault 
appears to have been cut away. In 
later churches the triforium gallery of 
the same width as the aisle is seldom 
used, the more lofty aisle having taken 
the place of it ; but in Wells Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey Church this 
feature is retained. 
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A.D. 1211 — 1241. The Cathedral of Rheims, rehuilt under the 
direction of the celebrated architect, Robert de Coucy '. Engravings of 
this cathedral are innnmerable, but the most remarkable are those 
made at the time it was building, by Wilars de Honecort, partly taken 
from the designs of the architect, which were ncTcr carried out. The 
work was suspended for some years for want of funds, and resumed 
about 1240. The apsidal chapels, which were originally round, were 
made polygonal after a certain height, when the work was resumed ; 
probably in order to haye a flat surface for the windows, which have 
bar-tracery, and belong to the later part of the work. 

Italy. 

A.D. 1206. The church of St. Mary at Toscanella was conse- 
crated in 1206, as recorded on a contemporary inscription still preserved 
on part of the building : the arches are all semicircular, but the tooth- 
ornament occurs ; the capitals are very similar to those at Canterbury 
and Oakham, and all the details are of transitional character. (For 
engravings see Gaily Knight's "Italy.") 

Gebhakt. 

Many churches in Germany are attributed to this period by the best 
Oennan antiquaries: they almost invariably retain the round arch, 
but in other respects are quite of advanced transitional character, and 
many of the details quite Gothic. Amongst these are — 

The cathedral of Limburg, published by Holler and attributed by 
him to this time. 

A.D. 1208. The church of St. Quirin, at Neuss. 

A.D. 1210. The church of Sinzig, on the Rhine. 

A.D. 1210 — 1233. The choir of the abbey church of Heisterbach, 
on the Ahr. 

A.D. 1212. The nave, central tower, and cupola of St.Gereon's, at 
Cologne. 

Engravings of these will be found in Boisser^e's *' Rhine Churches," 
and the dates are those given by M. de Lassaulx after careful inves- 
tigation; his valuable Notes will be found translated at the end of 
Dr. Whewell*B work on the German Churches. 

A.D. 1210 — 1220. The choir of the church of Gelnhausen, in the 
electorate of Hesse-Cassel. 

A.D. 1215. Church of St. Sebald, at Nuremburg. 

A.D. 1215 — 1220. The porch and cloisters at Haulbrom, in the 
kingdom of Wurtemburg. Engravings of these are given by Kallen- 
bach, with the dates, in his valuable work the Chronologic der DeuUch 
Mittelalterlichen BaukuMt. They are all of transitioi^ character. 

' Chromeon Nieauiamm, quoted by London, 1869, p. 218. For a plan and 
Marlot, HiiUnre de Reimt, 4to., PariB, enffrayiDgs of varioaB details, see Viollet- 
1843. See Wilars de Honeoort, 4to., le-Doc £iet., tome il p. 816, &o. 
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HENRY III., A.D. 1216—1272. 

During this long reign, of which the architectural remains 
form the chief glory, great progress was made in the art of con- 
struction, and towards the close of it the highest point of per- 
fection to which it has ever attained was reached. Window 
tracery, which is perhaps of all others the most distinguishing 
feature of Gothic architecture, was worked out and brought to 
perfection in this reign, and by this means the large windows 
which are a blot and a deformity in all the Classical styles, (not 
being suited to the climate of the countries in which those 
styles were developed,) are made the most conspicuous and 
ornamental features of the Gothic. At the beginning of this 
reign the windows were still, in general, merely of the lancet 
shape, and the only approach to tracery consisted of small 
round or trefoil openings pierced through the flat plates of 
stone which formed the head of a window of two or more 
lights under one common arch or dripstone. These openings 
had began to be used nearly a century before, as in the tri- 
forium of the choir of Peterborough in a.d. 1140, but the 
effect which they were ultimately to produce was not at all 
foreseen, and they crept into more general use almost imper- 
ceptibly both in England and France. The openings were 
gradually enlarged and made more numerous, and the sub- 
stance of the stone between them was more and more cut away, 
until the result was a mere bar, often not thicker than a bar of 
iron might have been ; and when these were fully developed, the 
Decorated style came in, of which bar-tracery is the special 
characteristic. This change took place quite at the close of 
the reign of Henry III. : the earliest examples of bar-tracery 
when it consists only of circles in the head, with or without 
cusps, are considered as still belonging to the Early English 
style, and the mouldings were not materially altered imtil 
a further change of tracery had come in, which was not until 
the time of Edward I. 

A.D. 1220 —1258. The most celebrated example of the Early 
English style is Salisbury Cathedral, which is undoubtedly the 
most complete and perfect in all its parts, and therefore the 
finest as a whole ; although, if the different parts are taken 
separately and compared with other examples, they are by 
no means so fine. The west fronts of Peterborough and Wells, 
the east ends of Lincoln and Durham, the transepts of York 
and Beverley^ the porches of Ely and Lincoln, are all finer 
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than the corresponding parts of Salishury ; but none of these 
are complete examples of the style as a whole, and although 
Saliabury is not on so grand a scale nor so rich as some of 
them, the style is remarkably pure and unmixed with any 
other, and it gives the best genenil idea of an English cathedral 
of this period. It waa commenced hy Bishop Richard Poore in 
1220, who finished the choir and was buned in it in 1237. 
The work was completed by hie successor, Bishop Giles de 
Bridport, and consecrated in 1258. 

A.D. 1222—1235. The King's Hall at Winchester rebuilt'. 

This hall remains 

nearly perfect, and ^I m^^^mmm^^^mmmmmm^immmmmmm im^ 
is still the King's 
Hall of Justice, but 
the interior is badly 
disfigured by the ar- 
rangements for the 
modem Law Courts. 
The outer walls are 
entire, and the style 
is good and pure 
Earfy English; the 
windows are of two 
lights with a pierced 
quatrefoU of plate- 
tracery in the head, 
and small sunk panels 
of lancet shape be- 
tween the windows 
on the exterior ; the 
buttresses die into 
I be wall under the 
corbel-table. 

A.D. 1223. St. 
Mary's Church, Do- '■"''° ^"'^ '^'■"'"*^'' *"• i™-'!" 

ver Castle. A mandate from the King in this year orders that 
this church be repaired. The chancel is of this period, though 
sadly mutilated '. 

A.D. 1223 — 1239. Pershore Abbey, Worcestershire, was de- 
stroyed by fire this year ". In the same year there are mandates 
from the King for timber from the forests of Alweston, Fecham, 

* See tbe TUpe RoHi of the period, cheater in 184S. 
and the cxtrsct« from them Riven b; ■ Rat. Lit. Clattt., p. 551. 

Mr. E. Smirke in the Proeeeding* of * Worceater Annali ; Anglia Sacra, 

tlie Arcbieological Inatitute at Win- tom. i. p. 486. 
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wad Kenefare, towards the restoratioii of the chorch ', &c The 
charch was dedicated in 1239 t. It was again nearly destroyed 
by fire in 13^8'. The beaatiM rums contain portiona of 
both theee periods. 

A.D. 12-24 . Nuttley, or Notley Abbey, Bucks. There it 

a mandate from the King to alloT timber to be carried through 
Windsor forest for the fabric of this church *. There are some 
ruins of the church, with very beautiful and rich details, now 
conTcrtcd into a bam. (See a fine corbel-table from it, p. 214.) 

A.D. 12'24— 1244. The cathedral of Elgin, Scotland, was 
founded by Bishop Andrew de Moraria in 1224, and partir 
ruined in 1244. The western doorway belongs to this period, 
and is very fine rich Early English work, (For engranngs, 
see Billings' " Scotland.") 

A.n. 1225—1239. Wells Cathedral, built by Bishop Joc»- 
line de Welles, who was buried in the choir in 1242. lie alao 
built the Bishop's Palace adjoining, which is still the residence 




of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and has remarkably beantifol 
windows, and a substructure with groined stone vatdts of this 
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period. The cathedral was consecrated in 1239 \ and although 
that ceremony usually took place as soon as the choir was ready 
for divine service, it would seem in this instance that nearly the 
whole of the cathedral was completed by that time. The whole 
of the foundation must have been laid at once, for there is no 
break or junction in the masonry throughout the nave and the 
west front, up to the height of about ten or twelve feet from 
the ground : above that level a change takes place, as if the work 
had been suspended for a time, probably from lack of funds. 
The evidence quoted by Godwin from a contemporary MS. is 
remarkably distinct, and as Godwin was himself a prebendary 
of Wells, he had every opportunity of verifying it : — 

" Moreover in building he bestowed inestimable summes of money. 
He built a stately chappell in his palace at Welles, and another at 
Owky ^, as also many other edifices in the same houses : and lastly, the 
church of Welles itselfe being now ready to fall to the ground, not- 
withstanding the great cost bestowed upon it by Bishop Robert, he 
pulled down the greater part of it, to witte, all the west ende, and 
built it a-new from the very foundation, and hallowed or dedicated it 
October 23rd, 1239. Having continued in this bishopricke 37 yeeres, 
he died at last November 19, 1242, and was buried in the middle of 
the quier that he had built, under a marble tombe, of late yeeres 
monsterously defaced •*." 

This leaves no doubt that the west front and the nave were 
at least be^un by him, but there are some appearances in the 
building which seem to shew a change of plan during the pro- 
gress 01 the work, as if it had been commenced on too ambitious 
a scale, and the design afterwards reduced and modified ; the 
nave is remarkably plain as compared with the very rich west 
front, and at first sight looks earlier, but it must in fact have 
been built a few years later, and not all at once, but at short 
intervals ; there are changes in the work, but very slight. As 
usual, it was begun at both ends, and the central bays are the 
latest ; the junction and change in the work can be distinctly 
seen in the triforium gallery on the south side, although in the 
nave itself it is hardly perceptible. The east end of the choir 
was rebuilt a few years afterwards in order to lengthen it and 
add the beautiful Lady-chapel and chapter-house, and the work 
was carried on till near the end of this century ®. 

^ Nic, Trivet, AntuU,, Anglia Sacred, the work at Wells. 

pars i. p. 564; Mo», Ang,, voL ii. p. ^ Godwin, p. 297. 

277; God^rin's Catalogue of the BU * For engpravings see Britton, &c., 

shops, 4to., p. 296. and a fine set of lithographic drawings 

< There are some fragments of the of the sculptare, with an explanation, 

palace of Owky, or Wokey, still remain- by Professor Cockerell, 4to., 1851. 
iog, and these agree in character with 
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A.D. 1225— 1239. Robherter GathediaL ^'Theclioir iBram flie 
north and soutli wings'' was rebuilt by William de Hoo, Sacristy 
afterwards Prior, ''with the oflkrings made at StWiDiamVi 
shrine '/' The style of this part of the church is pure and 
fine Early English; the transepts and central tower aie in 
the same style, and the two eastern bays of the nave were 
rebuilt alonff with the tower, and a large internal buttress ia 
built up at tne north-west angle of the tower, of the old materials 
of the Norman work, the ornamental surfiioe of which ia ex- 
posed in some of the stones and not in others, as if this bottreas 
nad been built very hastily, probably because the tower was in 
danger of falling. It would seem from the entry in tlie 
reffister that this part had been rebuilt before the choir; in 
eiUier case it is a continuation of the same work, and there ia 
no difference of style. 

A.D. 1227—1240. The south transept of York Oathednl. 
built W Archbishop Waliief G&ey'. The style is yery fine 
Early English, the windows lancet-shaped, the oelebratea Fi^e 
Sisters, with their original glass, beinff at the end of it ; the 
glass is of the colourless or grey kind called by the French 
grimilky which seems to have been commonly used at this period. 
The mouldings of the windows and arches are very fine, and 
the tooth-ornament is abundantly used. 

A.D. 1228. The church of St. Manr-le-Wigford, at linooln, 
was building at this time, as appears nt>m the Liberate Bdl of 
the 11th Henry III. It is a good plain Early English pariah 
church, and the east end in particulEtr is an excellent ft^^mpl^ 
of a small east front of this Btyle. 

A.D. 1227 — 1232. Hinton Charterhouse, Somersetshire, a Gar- 
thusian Priory founded by £la Longesp^e, C!ountess of Salia- 
bury \ This is now in ruins, but the remains are considerable 
and interesting. The chapel, of two stories, is perfect ; it is 
unusually small, and more like a domestic chapel of the same 
period than the chapel of a monastery. There are remains of 
other buildings attached to it ; the style is pure Early fhiglish. 
The present Manor-house is built out of the ruins, which pro- 
bably served as a quarry, and only so much was pidled down aa 
was required for tne purpose. 

A.D. 1232—1238. Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire, also founded by 

' Ssg^uimm Roffeiue, BibL Cotton, 1240. {Ihid^ p. S49.) 

YespMUUi, A 22, qaoted in Mom. Ang,, * Fabric KolU of York Mhuter, pob- 

▼oL i. p. 1&8, And Hasted'! Kent, vol ii. luihed by the Sartees Sode^, Bnk^ 

p. 28. The new choir was sufficiently Dorham, 1859, p. x. 

advanoedfbrtheJji^roilttt of the monks ^ Triveti AnnaleM, p. 182; Jtfba. 

to take place in 1227. (An4f, Hoc., voL Ang.^ vol. vi. p. 3. 
L p. 847.) The dedication took place in 
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Ela Longesp^e, Countess of Salisbury^, who was afterwards 
abbess of it, and was buried in the church in 1263. The remains 
of this nunnery are considerable, and part of them belong to the 
original structure, probably built soon after the foundation. 

A.D. 1232—1250. Ketton Church, Eutland. Hugh de 
Welles, Bishop of Lincoln, by a deed dated on the 9th of August 
of this year, ^ranted an indulgence, a release of twenty days' 
penance, to ah those who should contribute anything to the 
building or reparation of the church of the Blessed Mary at 
Ketton, at that time ruinous ^. The general style of the church 
is Early English, but with a curious mixture of Norman forms 
and details. It is probable that parts of the previous building 
were retained and the old materials used when this rebuilding 
or reparation took place. 

A.D. 1233 — 1235. Part of the nave of Lincoln Cathedral. 
Bishop Hugh de Welles leaves by his will to the cathedral 
a hundred marks, and all the timber which he might possess 
at his death throughout the whole of his diocese K It appears 
from this that the roof of the nave was then in progress, or at 
least in preparation. 

A.D. 1233—1294. Southwell Minster, Notts.; the choir, &c. 
Funds being required for the completion of the fabric of the 
church, begun some time before, Archbishop Walter Grey 
granted an indulgence to all contributors, a like indulgence 
having been previously granted by the Pope °*. This must relate 
to the fine Early English choir. There are several later notices, 
proving that building was going on till towards the end of this 
century; some of these probably relate to the chapel on the 
east side of the north transept, now used as a library. This 
chapel is intermediate in date between the choir and the chapter- 
house ; the latter is mentioned in 1294, when certain fines are 
assigned " ad fabricam novi capituli." This choir and chanter- 
house contain some of the richest and most beautiful details of 
Early English and early Decorated work that we have remain- 
ing anywhere °. 

A.D. 1233 . Eipon Minster, Yorkshire. Archbishop 

Walter Grey granted an indulgence in this year to all con- 



* Nee, Triveti Annates, p. 184 ; Mon. 
An^^t vol vi. p. 500. 

>* Roll of Hugh de Welles in the 
Registry at Lincoln, qaoted in Blore'i 
History of Rutland, p. 183. 

^ This will is preserved in the Archives 
of the Dean and Chapter at Lincoln. 

* Mot, Maf. of Archbishop Grey, 



York Archives, § 27a 

' See Mr. Dimock's history of this 
church in the Journal of the ArchsBo- 
logical Association, January, 1863, and 
Mr. Petit's Memoir in the Proceedings 
of the Archffiological Institute at Lin- 
ooU), 1848, acoompanied by a plan and 
engravings. 
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tributors to the funds for the fabric of this church <>. Other 
indulgences were granted in 1284 by Archbishop Wickwarre, 
and in 1287 by Archbishop Romaine^ and again in 1354f. 
A considerable part of this very fine church is in the Early 
English style, agreeing with the period. 

A.D. 1235—1252. The presbytery of Ely Cathedral, built by 
Bishop Hugh Northwold^. 

'' This man is much commended for his house keeping and liberality 
unto the poore, which may well seeme strange, considering the infinite 
deale of money spent by him in building of his church and houses. 
The presbytery of the cathedrall church he raised from the very founds* 
tioD, and built a steeple of wood towards the galilee at the west end 
of the church. This noble worke he finished in seventeene yeeres, 
with the chai^ of 5,350/. 18«. Sd, ; and the seyenteene daie of Septem- 
ber, 1253, he dedicated it in the presence of the King, and his sonne 
Prince Edward, &c., &c.'" 

The Slim expended on this building is very large, being e^nal 
to nearly 100,000/. of our money, and the result is certainly 
a very nch and magnificent piece of work, forming the present 
east end of the cathedral, the style of which is pure Early 
English. 

A.D. 1235— 1241. Ashboum Church, Derbyshire. The date 
of dedication is recorded on a brass plate in this church. 
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iBaeziption in Aahboum Church, Derbyahire, a^. I3il. 

Hugh de Patishull was consecrated Bishop of Coventry and 

<» Bot, Mc^, of Archbiflhop Grey, i Mon, Ang., toI. L p. 463; Ben* 

York Archives, f 276. tharn's History of Ely, p. 14B. 

P See Walbran's Onide to Ripon, ' Godwin's Catalog^ of the Bishops, 

Mon Ang^ voL Ti. 186Q, &c p. 208. 
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Lichfield July 1, 1240, and died Dec 8, 1241. The style of 
the original parts is Early English, with triple lancet windows; 
hut there are considerable alterations of later periods. 

A.D. 1237. At the Council of London it was ordered that all 
churches not yet consecrated must he so within two years. 
Many churches were consecrated according to this order, some 
of which had been built long before, especially in the enormous 
diocese of Lincoln. Amongst these were Peterborough Cathedral, 
and Bamser and Sawtrey Churches, Lincolnshire. 

A.D, 1239, Netley Abbey, Hampshire, was begun this year 
by the executors of Peter de Koche, Bishop of Winchester, who 
had bequeathed funds for this purpose*. These beautiful 
ruins are chiefly in the Early English style. The choir was 
probably begun at this time. 

A.D. ]240, The new choir of the Temple Church, London, 
being finished, the whole was re-consecrated in the presence of 
the King and many of the chief nobility '. This part of the 
church consists of three parallel aisles of equal height, with 
groined Taulta and rib-mouldings, carried on pillars of Purbeck 




marble ; the windows are triple lancets. It was restored, in- 
cluding the painting of the vaults and the painted glass, a few 
years since. 

. A.D. 1242 — 1266. Finchale Prioiy, Durham. The new church 
was begun in 1242, and was probably finished about 1265 °. 
The ruins are fine Early English, but quite plain work. 

■ Waverley AddbU, mb anno. ■ See Cbarten of i^nchkle Priory, 

' Matt. Ptiu, HUt., p. 236 ; Hon. pabliilwd b; the Sorteei Sodcty, Sro.. 

^itg., vL 317 ; Stow** Soiref of Lon- Dnrham, 1839. 

don p. 7&^ 

Kk 
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A.D. 1242—1290. The chapel of the KmB Altan ft ibe 
end of Durham Cathedral was built during tibia periodt as ap- 
pears from the accounts and contracts still preserved mmomg tiie 
archives of the cathedraL The design was probafalj giveon bj 
Bishop Poore, who issued indulgences to raise monej finr it in 
1237'' ; the style is of the finest Early Enp;liah, wiih laooet 
windows ; the vault of the nave is also of this period, lliaaias 
de Melsonbv was prior during the early part of the work. 

A.D. 1242 — 1258. Olasgow Cathedral, choir. In the Provmp 
cial Council of the Scottish Church held at Perth in 1242, it was 
ordered that the indulgence for raising funds for this oathednl 
should be hung up in every church, and the people exhorted to 
contribute annually during Lent ; the money to be paid throng^ 
the rural deans, and no money to be collected for any other pur- 
pose during the same period^. In 1277 materials were cdDeoted 
for buildinff a campamle and a treasuir, shewing that the main 
fabric of Qie church was then completed. The style of the 
whole church is pure Early English, with lancet windows^ and 
might perhaps be an imitation of Salisbury, as Bishop Binding* 
ton introduced the Salisburv Use into Glasgow at the same 
time. (For engravings see killings, &c.) 

A.D. 1244 . Chetwode Church, Buckinghamshire. Tlie 

Austin Prionr, of which this was the conventual church, was 
founded in 1244, bv Sir Ralph de Norwich*. The ehancsl 
remains in a tolerably perfect state, and is a fine spedmen of 
the Early English style, with lancet windows, five at the east 
end and triplets at the sides, good sedilia and piscina, and acme 
of the original painted glass. (For engravings see hymmBf 
Magna Britannica.) 

A.D. 1244. St. Bartholomew's Hospital, without the tovni of 
Sandwich, in Kent, rebuilt and enlarged by Sir Henry de 
Sandwich*. The chupel is beautiful Early English work, and 
contains the tomb of Sir Henry with his effigy in ring-armour. 

A.D. 1245—1269. Westminster Abbey Church. The chw 
and transepts rebuilt on a larger scale and a more elegant 
form by onler of King Henry III., and at his own expensed 
llie Lady-chapel had previously been added in 1220— 1240» 



« HiH. Dunelm. Seriptaret tret, Bva, y Chart. JJberdem ; WOldiMr CimmHm. 

Siuieei Society, p. 41 ; Oodwiu'i Cata- ' Hob. A»4f., voL tL p. 48a. 

logoe of UUhoiM^ p. 519; Kaine's His- • Hasted'i History ot K«nt^ tqL far. 

tury of Dorluun Cathedra], and Pro- p. 270. 

oeedingi of ttie Archsological liutitate ^ Matt Paria, Hiat, p. SSI; 

at Newcastle in 1H52, vuL i. p. 238: AH4f^ voL L p. 273; Qleaidiq(a 

and for enffraringa lee Billings* Dur- Westminster Abb^, bj a CL Seott 

liam OfilhadnJ, Uo. others, Svo, 186L 
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but was entirely rebuilt by Henry VII. The work executed in 
the time of Henry III. may be distinguished on examination, 
although it was so well copied that at first sight the whole ap- 
pears to be one piece of building, and the original design was 
faithfully carried out. The parts erected at this period were the 
choir and transepts and the chapter-house. The latter has 
windows of three lights divided by regular muUions, with bar- 
tracery in the head, and this is believed to be the earliest ex- 
ample in England of the use of this peculiar feature, which 
then came rapidly into fashion. (An ancient Roll of the date 
of 1253 preserved in the Public Record Office, and printed in 
the " Gleanings," p. 92, mentions canvas for covering the win- 
dows of the chapter-house, which shews that they were then 
finished and waiting for the glass. The first service in the 
new church was in 1269, when the relics of Edward the Con- 
fessor were translated into the new shrine **.) 

A.D. 1247. Skelton Church, Yorkshire. "There is a tradi- 
tion in the parish that this church was built with the stones 
that remained after the south transept of York Minster was 
completed." The character of the work corresponds very closely, 
and in 1247 there is an entry on the Roll of Archbishop Walter 
Grey, confirming a donation from " Master E. ilageton, trea- 
surer of York, to John de Ledes, clerk of the chapel of Skel- 
ton," which shews that the chapel was completed at that time. 

A.D. 1248—1264. The Lady-chapl of Wells Cathedral, built 
by Bishop William Bitton, who died in 1266 and was buried 
in it*. The style of the earliest part is Early English, but late 
in the style, with bar-traceiy and very rich : part of it is evi- 
dently of later date, and as Gfodwin also states that the chapter- 
house was built in the time of Bishop William de Marchia, 
1292 — 1302, and the two works are clearly of the same period, 
the probability is that both were begun in the time of Bishop 
Bitton, and completed in the time of Bishop de Marchia : the 
lower part of the chapter-house belongs distinctly to the earlier 
period, and is some years earlier than the upper part. 
/ J^ A.D. 1250—1260. The north transept of York Cathedral, built 
by Johannes Romanus, treasurer of the church*. The style is 
pure Early English, but rather more advanced than the north 
transept, and the triforium arcade has foliated circles in the 
heads of the arches ; these are of plate-tracery, but the round 
window in the gable at the end has bar-tracery, though thick 

« Wikes* Chron., sub anno. For en- 4to., p. 298. 

gravings of details see pp. 193, 194, • Ibid., p. 470; Mon. Ang,, yol. y'u 

197, 198, 199, 205, 213. p. 1176 ; Britton, Ac. 

<* Go(t win's Catfldogue of the Bishops^ 
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and early-looking, whereas the lancet windows of the north 
transept are separated by strips of wall not yet reduced to 
rouUions. 

A.D. 1253 — 1258. The tomb of Bishop Robert Grosse-teste, 
erected in Lincoln Cathedral. The style is pure Early English, 
with shafts and capitals corresponding with the nave, and the 
panels ornamented with quatrefoils. 

A.D. 1254—1260. The tomb of Bishop Hugh de Northwold, 
erected in the south aisle of Ely Cathedral. The style is very 
rich Early English ; the shafts have capitals of foliage inter- 
spersed with heads of ecclesiastics and birds. 

A.D. 1255—1260. The tomb of Archbishop Walter Grey in 
York Cathedral. The style is fine and rich Early English, with 
trefoil arches, foliated capitals^ crockets and finials '. 

A.D. 1255 — 1281. Crowland Abbey, Lincolnshire. Part of 
the west front having been blown down in a storm, was re- 
paired by Abbot Ralph de Marche ^. The very beautiful Ekirly 
English sculpture in the west front belongs to this period, and 
though mutilated, a good deal of it remains. It was in immi- 
nent danger of falling in 1860, but was skilfully repaired by 
Mr. G. G. Scott. 

A.D. 1257. St. Alban's Abbey Church. The east end taken 
down and rebuilt this year, according to Matthew Paris, p. 634. 
The style of this part of the church is fine Early English, rather 
late in the stylo, agreeing well with this date. 

A.D. 1260 — 1280. The presbytery or eastern part of Lincoln 
Cathedral built. In the year 1256 the Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln obtained permission from King Henry III. to take 
down part of the city wall and enlarge the church eastwards ; 
this work was begun soon afterwards, and completed before 
1280, when the relics of St. Hugh were translated to his new 
shrine in this part of the church, built to receive them^. The 
style is Early English, but of the richest and latest work con- 
sistent with that style; the windows have bar-tracery: the 
mouldings and sculpture also are still of this style, though ap- 
proaching to the next. It is one of the most beautiful exam- 
ples of the best period of English art *. 



' For engravings of some of these 
details, see pp. 214, 2L6. 

f Crowland Annals, MS. Vespasian, 
bk. xi. 

^ Pat. 40 Hen. HI., m. 22 in dorso; 
Mon, Ang,t vol. vi. p. 1278. 

' Mr. Rickman hiaaself has classed 
this east front of Lincoln a'nong his 
Decorated fronts, but this is hardly con- 



sistent with his deBnition of the stylet 
in other respects, and not at all con- 
sistent with the dates in his chrono- 
logical table. There is, however, no real 
break or line of distinction between the 
styles, they run into each other and 
overlap frequently. Such buildings as 
this may be called by either nanne — the 
end of the Early English or the be- 
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A.D. 1263. The tomb of Bishop Giles de Bridport in Salis- 
bury Cathedral is a fine example of the later division of this 
style, with foliated circles in the heads of the arches. The style 
of the chapter-house and the details of the workmanship corre- 
spond so exactly with this tomb, that there can be no doubt it 
was building at the same time K 

A.D. 1265 . Bumham Abbey, Buckinghamshire, founded 

by Richard, King of the Romans ^ There are some ruins only 
of the abbey; the windows are lancet-shaped, but the mouldings 
are late and approaching to the Decorated style. 

A.D. 1268. The tomb of Bishop Peter do Aquablanca in 
Hereford Cathedral. The style is of the richest Early English, 
with foliated circles of bar-tracery. 

A.D. 1270—1301. Part of St. Alban's Abbey Church was 
built during this period™, comprising the western division of 
the nave with its aisles and the west porch. The style is tran- 
sitional from Early English to Decorated. The work was pro- 
bably continued by Abbot John de Berkhampstead, who died in 
1301, and was buried before the high altar. 

A.D. 1271—1292. St. Mair's Abbey at York. The first stone 
in the foundation of a new choir was laid in 1271 °, at a depth 
of nine feet ; in places the foundation was twenty-four or twenty- 
six feet deep. The first stone of the columns was not laid until 
1273. The campanile threatening to fall, was taken down in 
1278. The whole church was completed within twenty-four 
years by Simon de Warwick, who died in 1296. This very 
beautiM ruin is fine and rich Early English, late in the style. 

There is a very common popular delusion that Gothic archi- 
tecture was used for churches and chapels aud monasteries 
only; but this is altogether a mistake, arising from the fact 
that our houses have generally been rebuilt by each succeeding 
generation according to their own ideas of comfort and con- 



ginning of the Decorated style. The 
end of the firat and beginning of the 
second g^reat division of Qothic archi- 
tecture coincides generally with the 
reign of Edward I. in England : this 
is the period of the most perfect and 
beantifal Gothic buildings, when English 
art attained to the highest eminence 
it has ever yet reached. For a fine 
series of engravings of the scnlptare, 
see Professor Cockerell's paper in the 
Proceedings of the Archssological Insti- 
tute at Lincoln, 1848. 

^ There are good engravings of the 



chapter-house and of this tomb in Brit- 
ton's " Cathedrals." The tomb is PUte 
XXVX, and is erroneously lettered as 
Bishop Bingham's; the error is cor- 
rected in the letterpress. 

* Mon, Ang., vol. vi. p. 545. 

■ By Abbot Roger de Northone, who 
also built the infirmary, now destroyed. 
Mon, Ang., vol. ii. p. IS^; Carter's and 
Buckler's History of St. Alban's, p. 2. 

" Mon, Ang,, voL iii. p. 544; MS. 
Chronicle of St. Mary's, York, in Bod- 
leian, foL 127, 131, and 163. 
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venience, while our churches have remained as they were built, 
to a groat extent. In consequence of this error, whonerer a 
Gothic window is eeon in any old building or ruins, it is im- 
mediately called a church or chapel window, although it is 
quite aa ol^en the window of the hall ; there is, in fact, no 
ditferenee externally between the window of a church and of 
a hall of the same period. Internally there are usually seats in 
the recess of the window, for ladies to sit and work at thar 
tapcstrr ; this is often the only distinction between a hall and 
a ehiipi'l when the traces of the altar have been destroyed. 
Within the pret.iiicts of the great monastery of Peterborough, 
in the most retired part, close to the east end of the infirmary 
chapel, there still remains a small Early English house of about 
12'20, nearly perfect, with windows having remarkable plate- 
tracery in the heads. It Is supposed by Professor "Willis to 
have been the " House of Honour," or the guests' bouse; or it 
may have been the house of the Infirmarer, who was an im> 
portaiit oiHcer in tlie larger abbeys. The house is divided into 
two parts bv a partition wall, on one side of which is the hall, 
whicii is the whole height of the building; the other half is 
diWdcd into two stories by a floor, and this is part of the 
original design, as shewn by the doors and windows. 
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FoKEiGN Examples. 
Fbench* 

A.D. 1217 — 1254. Cathedral of Le Mans. The choir and transepts, 
with the apse and apsidal chapels, are of this period. The windows 
were filled with painted glass by Bishop GanMd de Loudon II., who 
died in 1255 ®. The style is pure Early French Gothic. 

A.D. 1218 — 1223? Notre Dame, Paris; part of the west front of 
the cathedral. The church of St. Stephen, which was situated to the 
west and south of Notre Dame, was pulled down in 1218, and the pre- 
sent west front commenced p. The style is pure and ^e Early French 
Gothic. 

A.D. 1220 — 1288. The cathedral of Amiens. It was begun in 1220, 
by the celebrated architect Robert de Luzarches, who gave the de- 
sign. The nave was built first, in 1220 — 1228 : this deviation from 
the usual practice was caused by the choir of the older church being 
• retained for use as long as possible. The choir was consecrated in 
1244, and there is the date of 1248 on the glass of one of the clear- 
story windows. The work was continued by Thomas de Cormon, and 
completed by his son Eenaud in 1288 ^. This splendid building is by 
many consiaered the finest cathedral in Europe, and certainly served as 
a type for many others. It was begun in the same year as Salisbury, 
and is usually compared with it, and said to be in a more mature 
style ' and a much finer building. But the comparison is hardly a fair 
one ; it must have cost at least double the money, and was continued 
for a much longer time ; during that period of rapid progress the 
additional twenty years would naturally give a more mature style to 
those parts of the building : a more fair comparison would be with 
the east front of Lincoln or the west front of Wells. It does, how- 
ever, afford a fair example of the contrast between the French and 
English styles of the same period. The greater height of the French 
churches gives great magnificence to the interior, but at the expense 
of the exterior, which is always lumpy and badly proportioned ; and 
from the great height to which the vaults have to be carried, they require 
a regular scaffolding of stone to support them, which hides the windows 
and spoils the effect of the exterior. The choir of Amiens, with the apse 
and chapels and the clearstory, has foliated circles in the heads of the 
windows, of bar-tracery, similar to the chapter-houses of Westminster 
and Salisbury ; and as this choir was consecrated in 1244, these windows 
must be of about 1240, which is a few years earlier than any dated 
example in England of this important feature of GK)thic architecture. 

• ChUlia CkrUtiana, torn. iL p. 517 ; De Caamont, Cours d^AtUiquiUs Mo- 

Diet, de PArchii,, torn. iL p. 856; De nutnentales, vol. yi. p. 898; Boaraas^, 

Caamont, Bouraas^, &c. Cathedraleg de France, pp. 20, 21; 

P Oallia Christiana ; De Caamont ; Viollet-le-Dac, Diet., &c. 

Boaraas^ Cathedralee de Drancej ' Dr. Wbewell's Architectaral Notes, 

Viollet-leDac, Diet., &c pp. 289, 245. 

4 Oallia Ckristiana, torn. uL p. 100; 
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It seems clear that in this particular the French were a few yean in 
advance of the English. Whether in the earliest development of 
Gothic, with lancet windows united in two, three, or five lii^ta into 
one window, they were also in advance, is more doubtful. The tii- 
forium arcade at Amiens has plate-tracery only, and as this would 
naturally be executed before the windows, it marks the exact period 
when tlus change took place in France. The chapel windows between 
the buttresses are insertions of the fourteenth century; the loee 
windows are of the fifteenth. The west front, though chi^y original 
work, has been more or less altered in the fifteenth century. The arms 
of Canon Dumas, c. 1510, are inserted in the gable of the centnl 
porch*. 

A.D. 1225 — 1270. The choir and apse of Beauvais Cathedral ie» 
built. There is very little of the work of this period remaining, but 
the design was probably given from the first in rivalry with Ainignii, 
the attempt of the architect being to overtop his rival and build a still 
more lofty structure. He was radier too ambitious for the means at his 
command, and calculated too much on the skill of his workmen ; ac- 
cording to the received history, the vaulting fell in as soon as the church 
was finished, and was rebuilt in 1272. Twelve years afterwards it 
again fell in, and forty years more were employed in rebuilding it in 
the manner in which it now stands. This brings us to 1324 for the 
completion of this choir. The pillars and arches, and vaults of the 
aisles, appear to be of the thirteenth century ; they are commonly tall 
and narrow: the arches were originally double their present width, 
and each intermediate pillar was introduced when the central vault 
fell down. The clearstory windows and the central vault are of the 
fourteenth century. A central tower seems to have been attempted, 
and to have fallen down and not been rebuilt. The pier at the north- 
oast comer of the central tower has evidently been rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century, and some other repairs rendered necessary at that 
period K The transepts are Flamboyant work of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century. The nave never was built; the original low early 
nave remains, and is called the Basse- (Euvre ; it appears to be late 
lioman work, with a west front added in the twelfth century ". 

A.D. 1245 — 1257. The Sainte Chapelle, at Paris, (or chapel of the 
royal palace, now the ** Palais de Justice," or Law Courts,) was bmlt 
from the design and under the direction of Pierre de Montereau, who 
died in 1266, and was buried in the Lady-chapel of the church of 
St. Germain des Pres, with an inscription on his tomb recording his 
works. He was the most celebrated architect of his day, and is said 

" For a plan and yariouB details, see this edition has been passing through 

Viullet-lc-Duc, Diet, torn. ii. p. 327, the press. Mr. Nesfield's drawings are 

and Specimens of Medieval Architec- very carefiilly executed on gtooe by 

turc, from Sketches made in France Messrs. Day. 

and Italy, by Mr. E. Neefield, folio, * Oaliia Christiana, torn. ii. p. 8d4| 

London, 1862. Many of the foreign Bourasse ; Whewell's Notes, 

buildings mentioned in this volume are * For a plan, see Diet, de PArekU^ 

illustrated in Mr. Nesfield's work, which t iL p. 334. 
ha« appeared very opportunely while 
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to have also built the refectory of the abbey of St. Martin des Champs, 
(now a public library,) which is perhaps the lightest and most elegant 
specimen of Gothic architecture that exists in any country. The 
8ainte Chapelle is too well known as one of the glories of France to 
need much description. It is of two stories, both vaulted and richly 
decorated, and has lately been restored with much care and taste. 
The upper and lower chapels were both consecrated together on April 
23, 1248, by Eudes de Chateauroux, Bishop of Tusculum, the Papal 
legate, and Philip Berruier, Archbishop of Bourges. This chapel is 
usually considered as the earliest example of the fully developed 
Gothic, and is the first certain instance of the use of bar-tracery in the 
windows. 

A.D. 1250 — 1280. Chartres Cathedral. The magnificent north and 
south porches were erected at this time, as is proved by the figures of 
persons living at that time being introduced in the sculpture as donors ; 
the same figures are repeated in the painted glass above, with their 
armorial bearings. These porches are among the finest examples of the 
Early French style. (See a.d. 1194.) The cathedral was consecrated 
in 1260, on the 17th of October, which date has been recorded in the 
Breviaries of the diocese ever since the fourteenth century *. 

A.D. 1257 . The south transept of the cathedral of Notre Dame, 

Paris, built from the design and under the direction of Jean de Challes. 
There is an inscription along the basement on the exterior of this 
transept, recording the date of the commencement of the work and the 
name of the architect. This south transept, with its fine doorway, and 
the chapels adjoining on either side, and tJie upper part of the west 
front, are the work of this period. They are fine Early French, but 
not in advance of other buildings of the same time. (See a.d. 1208.) 



BELOniH. 

A.D. 1221 — 1270. The church of St. Martin, at Ypres, commenced 
in 1221, consecrated in 1270. The nave is said to have been begun 
in 1254, but it is probable that the choir only was finished at the 
time of the consecration, according to the usual custom of the Middle 
Ages. The style of the chancel is Early Flemish Gothic ; the nave 
is Decorated ^. 

A.D. 1226. The church of St. Gudule, at Brussels, rebuilt by Henry, 
first Duke of Brabant, but left long unfinished. Parts of the present 
choir and nave are of this period, and the style is the Early Flemish 
Gothic. 

A.D. 1240 — 1260. The church of the Dominicans at Ghent, erected 
at this period, was a very remarkable example of the early Gothic 
of Flanders ; it was unfortunately destroyed in 1860. It consisted of 

« For illustrations, see Nesfield's and M. Schayes's Treatise on the 
Specimens. Pointed Style in Belgiam, in Weale's 

y Flanderia IlUtstrata, torn. i. p. 357, Quarterly Papers, vol. i. p. 56. 

l1 
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a mmgLd ponllelognuD, 58 fSset wide in one span and 167 Ibeft long, 
with chapeb of two Btoriee between the butUo w o e. Thia harfgb VH^ 

Iftft ftlftar w<m aHmiyhly aHApfad far tfiA pntpnaft of piwaaJiing wf XhQ 

Dominicans were called the Preaching Friiun. (For eogrmmgB, aee 
the '' Gentleman's Ifsgaaine," toL cozii., ICuch, 1862.) 




▲.D. 1216. The chnrch of 8t Sebald, at Nnrembei^, built The 
style is Bomanesqne and transitional'. 

AJ>. 1216 — 1220.^ llie chapter-house of the abbey of Bammendoil^ 
near the Bhine, built. The style is transitionaly with moire of the 
early German GNsthic character \ 

▲.D. 1219 . The vaulting of the Church of the Apostles at 

Cologne erected. The style is transitional^. 

▲.p. 1219 • The church of St. Leonard, at Frankfcnri-on-the- 

Maine, oommenced. ''The ground on which this church is built 
is said to have been given to the city by the Emperor Frederio the 
Second, in the year 1219, in order to erect, as the document of liiis 
donation has it^ a chapel in honour of the Blessed Virgin l£ary and St 
Geoige, whose figures are seen in the field of the arched gateway*." 
The style is transitional: the doorway is round-headed: the capitals and 
ornaments partake of the Early German Gbthic character. 

A.D. 1220 — 1272. Freiburg Minster, in the BreuBgau, built Tlie 
style of the original ports is the Early German Gothic, bat the 
windows have foliated circles in the head, and parts of the diuroh, in* 
eluding the very beautiful and celebrated spire of open-work^ an 
evidenUy of later date. (See Moller*s Denkmaler.) 

A.D. 1221 . Sion Church, at Cologne, b^:un. The style is 

transitional, but advanced, and partaking more of the Early German 
Gothic '». 

A.D. 1222—1243. Church of St Mary, at Treves. Style, Early 
German Gothic *. 

A.i>. 1230 — 1240. The choir of the church of the Dominicans^ at 
Halle, built. Style, Early German Gothic '. 

A.D. 1235—1283. The church of St. Elisabeth, at Marburg, built 
The style is pure Early German Gbthic, and Moller considers this the 
earliest building in Germany in which this style is consistentiy mAin- 
tained. (For engravings, see Mollcr's Denkmaler.) 

A.D. 1240 . The cathedral of Bamberg is said to have been 

built by Wilars de Honecort, the architect of Picardy, whose Sketch- 
book is preserved in the Imperial Library in Paris, and was carefully 
engraved under the directions of the late M. Lassus, and published 

" KaUenbach, Ckronohgie, toL ii. p. 112. 

• De LftMialx's Notes, ^, pp. 190, ** Gelenios, De 8aer. et OmL Ma§mL 
191 ; Boiaier^, Denkmaler, PL IviiL Coloiu, p. 529 ; and Boiaer^ Demk' 

^ De LaManlx*! Notei, pp. 211, 212 ; malery p. 38. 

and Boiaeer^i EngraTings. * De Lajsaalx's Notei, p. 208. 

• If oikr, Denkmaler, p. 14^ PL xi. ; ' Kallenbacb, Chnmologie. 
Yoa Lowier*! IkwJ^fiiHer Chromk., 
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after his death by M. Darcel in Paris, and Professor Willis in London. 
M . Darcel also states that Wilars built the cathedral of Laon (?), as 
well as that of Cambray : the latter was destroyed in the Keyolution, 
about 1790, but drawings of it have been preserved, and are engraved 
in this volume. The design is evidently copied in a great degree £rom 
Eheims. Wilars is known, from his own memoranda on his draw- 
ings, to have travelled in Hungary, and is said to have built other 
churches there. 

A.D. 1248. The church of St. Cunibert, at Cologne, finished and 

consecrated. The style is transitional and Early German '. 

A.D. 1248 . Cologne Cathedral, he^un by Archbishop Conrad 

of Hochstetten. " Cologne Cathedral is the unrivalled glory of build- 
ings of this class, the most splendid and perhaps the earliest (?) ex- 
hibition of the beauties of the complete Gothic style *»." The style is 
so thoroughly French, in close imitation of Amiens or Beauvais, that 
there can be no doubt the design was given by a French architect. 
The plan was too magnificent for the means at command, and the 
choir only was completed, and that was not consecrated until after 
1320. The tracery of the windows and the details of sculpture would 
naturally be among the latest parts of the work to be executed, and the 
workmen always followed the fashion of their own day in details, 
attending to the original design only so far as the general effect 
rendered necessary. The west front was also begun at t£e same time 
that the choir was building, but remained unfinished until about 1850, 
and the nave is not yet completed. Archbishop Conrad was the prin- 
cipal Elector who appointed Richard, Earl of Cornwall, brother of 
Henry 111., to be Kmg of the Komans. Richard was considered the 
wealthiest man in Europe in his day, and paid large sums, equal to 
at least 40,000Z. of our money, as fees or bribes to the electors, and 
it is probable that a considerable part of this English money went 
towards the building of the cathedral, according to the usual custom 
of that age, when Uie building of churches was the usual mode of 
spending and displaying wealth. Richard afterwards, in 1268, mar- 
ried Beatrice, the niece of the Archbishop, and as his chaplain, Walter 
de Merton, accompanied him to Cologne on that occasion, and must 
have seen the cathedral then buildii^, it has been conjectured that 
this had some influence on the style of his chapel in Oxford, which 
was building at the same time, his college having been founded in 
1264. lliere is a general resemblance in the style, especially in the 
windows, but not so minute as has been supposed. 

Italy. 

A.D. 1220 . The church of St. Dominic, at Siena, commenced. 

It is Early Gothic, with a square east end and no aisles, and a plain 
wooden roof. 

' De Laasanlx's Notes, p. 218 ; and on German Cbnrches, 8vo., Cambridge, 
Boiflser^e, Plates Ixvii.— IxxlL 1842, p. 128; De Lassaulx's Notes, p. 

^ Dr. WheweU's Architectaral Notes 204. 
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A.B. 1220 . The Baptistery of Parma commenced, as recorded 

by an inscription over the door. The style is Romapesqne, with 
a number of small arcades in the Pisan style. 

A.D. 1228—1230. The church of St. Francis, at Assissi, built 
It is a chiirch of two stories, or a double church, one over the oth^, 
in the Early Gothic style, and had originally single-light lancet win- 
dows, the same as in the church of St Clara in the same town, 
built by the same architect a few years afterwards. But at St Francis 
the lower church has been considerably altered ; a series of small side 
chapels have been thrown out between the buttresses, the original 
windows removed, and arches introduced to open into these chapels, 
which have windows of two lights, with quatrefoils in the head, of 
platctracory. This change was probably made about fifty years after 
the church was buUt, and at the same time the original single narroir 
windows of tlic upper church were taken out and larger windows of 
two lights introduced, to correspond with those in the side chapels 
Ik'Iow. In order to do this the original small arcade under the win- 
dows in the interior was cut away, but portions of it remain both st 
the east and at the west ends. This alteration is concealed by the 
thin coat of plaster over the whole interior, to receive the beautifiil 
paintings of Giotto with which the whole of the interior of the npper 
church is covered, and which are of the beginning of the foorteenth 
coutur}-. The paintings on the vaults of the lower church are of 
earliiT cluinictor, and are attributed to Cimabue. The tower, which 
is part of the original church, is quite of Homanesque character. 

A.D. 1235. The cloiti^ter of St*. Scholastica, at Subiaco, finiahflii. 

An inscription on the cornice records the names of the architectBi 
Cosmos and his sons, and of the Abbot Landi. The style is transitional : 
the anlu's nrv round, but on slender pillars with elongated capitals; 
and umkr the tower there are pointed arches. 

A.D. 1238. The church of St\ Maria, at Randazzo, in Sicily, 

finished, us nvurded by an inscription on one of the walls ; und another 
inseription gives the name of the architect, Leo Cumier *. 

A.D. V2oO . The church of the Dominicans, at Florence, called 

'* Santa ^luriu Novella,*' commenced by the iriors Sisto and BIstoro, 
but not completed until the fourteenth century. It is one of the best 
(fothic ehuiehes in Italy, and chiefly in the early style, with a good 
deal of French charaeter; but it has no clearstory. The choir has 
a B([uare east end tuid no aisles, and there are square chapels on the 
cast side of the transept.] 

' (.tally Kiiight*8 Normans iu Sicily, p. 76. 
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Decorated English Doorways. 

The large doorways of the last style are mostly double, 
and there are some fine ones of this^ but they are not so 
common^ there being more single doorways, which are often 
nearly as large as the Early English double ones> and indeed 
but for the ornaments they are much alike, having shafts and 
fine hollow mouldings. The small doorways are frequently 
without shafts, but the arch-mouldings run down the side, and 
almost to the groimd, without a base, [as at Kislingbury, 
p. 262, and Bampton, p. 264,] — the mouldings being set upon 
a slope, and frequently, when the base-tablets consist of two sets 
of mouldings with a face between, it is only the lower one 
which runs into the architrave to stop the mouldings. The 
shafts do not in this style generally stand free, but are parts 
of the sweep of mouldings ; and instead of being cut and set 
up lengthways, all the mouldings and shafts are cut on the 
arch-stone, thus combining great strength with all the appear- 
ance of lightness, [as at North Mimms, p. 263] . The capitals 
of these shafts differ from the Early English, in being formed 
of a woven foliage, and not upright leaves; this, in small 
shafts, generally has an apparent neck, but in larger ones 
often appears like a round ball of open foliage, [as at York 
and Finedon, p. 285]. There are also, in many good build- 
ings, plain capitals without foliage; these have an increased 
number of mouldings from those of the last style, and they 
generally consist of three sets,— one which may be considered 
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the abacns, then a hollow and another eet, then the bell of 
the capital, and then the moulding forming the astragal; 
and both in plain and flowered capitals, where the shaft is 
filleted, it is common for the fillet to run through the astra- 
gal, and appear to die into the beU. Of these plain capitals, 
the cathedral of Exeter [p. 283] and the cloisters of Norwich 
[p. 285] furnish very fine specimens. The bases to these shafts 
mostly consist of the reversed ogee, hut other mouldings are 
often added, and the ogee made in faces. Although the door- 
ways in general are not so deeply recessed as the Norman 
and Early English, yet in many large buildings they are very 
deep. The west doorways of Tork are of the richest execu- 
tion, and very deep. 




L 



To the open, work bands of the last style succeeds an omi^ 
ment equally beautiful, and not so fragile ; this is the flowered 
moulding, [as at Eislingbury] ; there are often three or four in 
one doorway, and to the toothed-ornament succeeds a flower of 
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four leaves, in a deep moulding, with conaiderable intervals be- 
tween, [see p. 294]. This flower in aome buildings is used in 




great profusion to good effect. Over these doorways there are 
several sorts of canopies ; the dripstone is generally supported 
by a corbel, which ia commonly a head ; in some instances a 
plain return is used, but that return seldom runs horizontally. 
The canopy is sometimes connected with the dripstone, and 
sometimes distinct. The common canopy is a triangle, the space 
between it and the dripstone is £lled with tracery, and the 
exterior ornamented with crockets and crowned with a flnial. 
The second canopy is the ogee, which runs about half up the 
dripstone, and then is turned the contrary way, and is finished 
in a straight line running up into a Gnial, [as at the very beauti- 
ful entrance to the chapter-house at Howden, Yorkshire, (see 
Plate)]. This has ita intermediate space filled with tracery, &c., 
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and is generally crocketed, [as at iN'orwich, p. 264] . Anothw 
sort of canopy is an arch runnings over the doorway, and un- 
connected with it, which is doubly foliated ; it has a good effect, 
but is not common. On the side of the doorways small but- 
tresses or niches are sometimes placed, [as at Christ Church, 
York, and at Howden (see Plate]]. 




In small churches there are often nearly plain doorways, 
having only a dripstone and a round moulding on the interior 
edge, and the rest of the wall a straight line or bold hollow, 
and in some instances a straight sloping side only. In some 
doorways of this style a series of niches with statues are 
carried up Uhe a hollow moulding; and in others, doubly 
foliated tracery, hanging free from one of the outer mouldings, 
gives a richness superior to any other decoration. The south 
doorway of the choir at Lincoln is perhaps hardly anywhere 
equalled of the first kind, and a doorway in tlie doistere of 
Norwich of the other. 
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Decorated English Windowb. 
In these tlie clearest marks of the style are to be fonad, and 
they are very variouB, yet all on one principle. An arch is 
divided, by one or more muUions, into two or more lights, and 
these mullious branch into tracery of various figures, but do 
not run in perpendicular lines through the head. la small 
churches, windows of two or three lights are common, but in 
larger four or five lights for the aisles and clearstory windows, 
five or six for transepts and the end of the aiales, and in the 
east and west windows seven, eight, and even nine lights, are 
osed. Nine lights seem to be the extent, but there may be 
windows of this style containing more. The west window of 
York and the east window of Lincoln Cathedrals are of eight 
lights each ; the west window of Exeter Cathedral and the east 
window of Carlisle Cathedral are of nine, and these are nearly, 
if not quite, the largest windows remaining. 

There may be observed two descriptions of tracery, and al- 
though, in different parts, they may have been worked at the 
same time, yet the first is generally the oldest. In this first 
division, the figures, such as circles, trefoils, qaatrefoils, &o., 
are all worked with the same 
moulding, and do not always 
regularly join each other, but 
touch only at points. This may 
be called geometrical tracery ; 
of this description are the win- 
dows of the nave of York, the 
eastern choir of Lincoln, and 
some of the tracery in the clois- 
ters at Westminster Abbey, as 
ve\X as most of the windows at 
Exeter. 

[In Kent a peculiar description of tracery is used, the trefoils 
and quatrefoiu being doubly foliated, and the cusps often 
terminated by knobs forming a sort of crocket. This pecu- 
liarity, caUed Kentish tracery, will be better understood from 
the example at Chartham, p. 268, than by any description.] 
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The Becond divisioiL consists of wliat may be truly called 
fiowing tracery. Of this 
description, York Min- 
ster, the Minster and 
St. Mary's, at Beverley, 
Newark Church, and 
many northern church ea, 
as well as some south- 
ern churches, contain 
most beautiful speci* 
mens. The great west 
window at York and 
the eeist window at Car- 
lisle are perhaps the 
most elaborate. In the 
richer windows of this 
style, and in both di- 
visions, the principal 
moulding of the mullion 
has sometimes a capital 
and base, end thus be- 
comes a shaft. One 
great cause of the beauty 
of fine flowing tracery is the intricacy and delicacy of the 
mouldings ; the principal moulding often running up only one 
or two mullions, and forming only a part of the larger design, 
and all the small figures being formed in moiildings which 
spring from the sides of the principal. The architraves of 
windows of this style are mnch ornamented with mouldings, 
which are sometimee made into shafts. The dripstones and 
canopies of windows are the same as in the doors, and have 
been described under tbat head. Wherever windows of this 
style remain, an artist should copy them ; the varieties are 
much greater than might be supposed, for it is very difficult 
to find two alike in different buildings *. 

[There are some examples of flowing tracery without cusps, 
and with the ogee arch, as at Finedon, Northants., (see Plate) ] . 3o> 




Sva, 1861.] 




^ 
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It does not appear that the straight horizontal transom 
was much, if at all, ased 
in windows of this style; 
wherever it is found there 
IB generally some mark of 
the window originating after 
the introdnction of the Per- 
pendionlar style ; but it may 
have been used in some 
places, and there are a very 
few instances of a light 
being divided in height by 
a kind of canopy or a qua- 
trefoil breaking the mul- 
lion; the church of Dor- 
chester, in Oxfordshire, haa 
some very curious windows 
ofthiskind, (seep.274). In 
some coontiee, where flint 
and chalk are used, the drip- 
stone is sometimes omitted. 
The heads of the windows 
of this style are most com- 
monly the equilateral arcfa, 
though there are many ex- 
amples both of lancet and 
drop arches ; but the lancet 
arches are not very sharp. 
There are a few windows 
of this style with square 
heads, (as at Dorchester) ; 
but they are not very com- 
mon; [except in particular 
districts, especially in Lei- 
cestershire. Examples not 
unfrequently occur of win- 
dows with segmental heads, 
as at Over, Cambridgeshire.] 
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The circiilar wmdow8 of thia style are some of t^em veiy 
fine ; there are several very good ooea in compoeition at Exeter 
and Chichester, and the east window of old St. Paul's was 
a very fine one ; but perhaps the richest remaining is that of 
the south transept at Lincoln, which is completely flowing. 
[There is also a very fine example in the old church at 
Cheltenham.] 
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[The window* of the deantoiT in thii style ofier scnne pecn- 
liarities, for though in large bnilouigs th^ are frequently yvry 
large and fine, and of ni fnilar charactw to thoae of tim bodj^if 
the church, yet in ordinary parish churches tltey are freqoen^ 
very small, and appear little man than openings 
through the wall, llie general forms of these are the • 
triangle, the circle and square ; theae are sometiniea fill 
tracery, but more frequently only trefoiled or qustrefoiled. 
The label is frequently earned all round the opening. The 
inside is generally deeply and widely splayed, and frequently of 
a different form from tne outer opening. 
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Belfry windows, and other windows iir towers, have usually 
a distinct character, and 
are frequently partially 
filled up with stonework, 
as at Aynho, Xorthamp- 
tonsbire. Sometimes they 
may be called twin-wiu- 
dows, consisting of two 
single li^hU coapled to- 
^ther, with a niche for an 
image between them, as at 
Irthlingborough, and at 
Blozham, Oxfordshire, (see 
01 Plate). The openings filled 
with tracery, but not 
glazed, which are found in 
some districts, especially 
in Norfolk, and there com* 
monly called Sound-holes, 
sometimes occur in this 
style, OS at Great Ad- 
dington, though they are 
more common in Perpen- 
dicular work. 
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The name of Soond- 
holea is not very ap- 
plicable, as they are 
more strictly air- 
holes; they are not 
used in the bell- 
chamber, but in the 
ringing-loft to give 
air to the ringers. 
Those belonging to 
this style are gene- 
rally smaller than in 
the next. They are 
sometimes diunond 
shaped, but more fre- 
quently square. 

Triangular win- 
dows are likewiae fre- 
quently used in the 
points of gables over 
urge windows. Some- 
times the common 
straight-aided tri- 
angle, more often the 
spherical triangle, as 
at Alberbnry, Shrop- 
shire, and the Maison 
Dieu at Dover. In 
the later examples 
these openings are 
filled with twr- tra- 
cery, the same as 
in windows of other 
forms and sizes. 

A tendency to the 
Flamboyant style of 
tracery is frequently 
observable in the tra- 
cery of Decorated 
windows, in the later 
period of the style, as 
in Bolton Abbey, and 
at Beverley Minster 
and Irthlingborough, 
(p- 272)- 
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Windows in epirea, or spire-Iighte as they are usually called, 
are more frequent in tliis atvlo than in any 
other. The broach-spires of Northumptonshire 
and some other districts are 
generally ornamented 
in this manner, as at Pole- ' 
brook, (see Plate,) and more 
commonly belong to this 
style, though they are fre- 
quently Early English, and 
occaaionally Perpendicular. - 
I Windows in staircases, or ^ 
I stair-lights, are also of a 
I dietinct character in all 
I styles. They are frequently 
1 mere loops or small open- 
I ings of various forms, and . 
I not glazed, but in this style 
I they are more usually oma- 
I mented with foliation, and 
! sometimes have tracory, as 
irchn^r s<iru.*..j ^^ St. Mary's, Beverley.] 
c i3» Towards the end of this 

style, and perhaps after the commencement 
of the next, we find windows of most beau- 
tiiid composition, with parts like the Perpen- 
dicular windows, and sometimes a building 
has one end Decorated, the other Perpendicular ; such is Mel- 
rose Abbey'', whose windows have been extremely fine; and 
indeed the great east window of York, which is the finest Per- 
pendicular window in England, has still some traces of flowing 
line« in its head. 

This window has also ita architrave full of shafts and mould- 
ings, which kind of architrave for windows is seldom continued 
far into the Perpendicular style; and therefore when a Perpen- 
dicniar window has its architraves so filled with mouldings, it 
may be considered early in the style. 





* [MelroH Abbe; it > fine example of mmlniiation of the French Flambojuii 

Bootliah architecture at diitinct fVom with the English Ferpendicalw : moit 

rither Engliih or French, and coniigt- of thii work U Ute. See the Gentle- 

ing in wme defcree oF a miitnre of the iiMii'a Migulae, March, 1862,] 
twoj tome of the windom are a miiooi 
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Df.<x)rated Emolibh Axckbs. 
Though the arch most commonly lued for general pniposea 
in iliis style is the equilateral one, yet this ia by no meuu 
constant. At York, [and at St. Mwy's, Bercxlcy (tee H«te),] 
this arch is used, but at Ely a drop-arcb. 




Tlio nrchitravp mouldings of interior arches do not < 
inmU fnini thoao of tlie last style, except that they are, perlwpB, 
more frequently continued down the pier without being stopped 
at the line of cupituls, and that the mouldings compoaing tbem 
arc of larger size and bolder character, though in large build- 
ings still consisting of inuiiy mouldings; of this, one of the 
finest examples is the architrave of the choir-arches at Lich- 
field, which is ono of the best specimens of tbe different com- 
binations of mouldings in this style. 
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The distinc- 
tion between the 

Early Englisli 

small multiplieij 

mouldings and 

the bold Deco- 
rated ones may 

be well observed 

at Chester, where 

the arch between 

the choir and 

Lady - chapel is 

very good Early | 

English, and the 1 
archesof the nave J 
as'goodDecorated f 
work ; and these 
two also shew the 
difference of character of 
the two descriptions of 
pier. 

The dripstones are of 
delicate mouldings, gcne> 
rally supported by heads. 
The arches of the [tri- 
forium] galleries are often 
beautifully ornamented , 
with foliated heads and 
fine canopies ; and in 
these arches the ogee - 
arch is sometimes used, - 
as it is freely in compo- 
sition in the heads of 
windows. [The same 
features occur in the 
arcades along the side 
walls of the aisles, as in 
Beverley Minster, many 
of which have very rich 
work.j 
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Dbooratbd Enqlish PlEBa 

A now disposition of sbafta mBrka very 
decidodlj this styla in large buildings, 
they being amiaged diamondwise, with 
straight sides, often containing as many 
ehafte as vill stand closo to each other 
at the capital, and 
only a fillet or 
small hollow be- 
tween them. The 
capitals and bases 
of these shafts are 
much the same as 
those described in 
the section on door- 
ways. Another pier 
of the richest effect, 
but seldom executed, 
is tliat at York 
iliiister, where the 
centre shaft is larger 
than those on each 
side, and the three 
ull run through to 
the spring of the 
roof. Three also 
support tho side of 
the arch ; these shafts arc larger in pro- ^ 

portion than those of Exeter, &c., and 
stand nearly close without any mould- 
ing between. The shaft which runs up 
to support the roof often springs from 
a rich corbel between the outer archi- 
trare mouldings of the arches; Exeter 
and Ely are fine examples. 
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Another pier, common 
towards the end of this 
style and thebeginniiig of 
the next, is composed of 
four shafts, about two- 
fifths engaged, and a fil- 
let and bold hollow half 
as large aa the shafts be- 
tween each ; this makes 
a very light and bean* 
tiful pier, and is much 
used in small churches, 
[aa at Silk Willoughby, 
p. 284]. 

All these kinds of piers 
have their shafts some- 
times filleted, and the 
architrave mouldings are 
often large ogees. 

In small conntry 
churches the multangular 
flat-faced pier seems to 
have been used, [as at 
Long Compton] . 
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Decorated English BoTntEf 



These, though very Tariotu, are 
all more or less worked in stages, 
and the set^ofia variously orna- 
mented, some plain, some motilded 
slopes, some with triangular heads, 
and some with panels; some with 
niches in them [as at Great Mil- 
ton, Oxfordshire, p. 287], and with 
all the various degrees of ornament. 
The comer huttresses of this style 
are often set diagonally. In some 
few instances small turrets ore used 
as buttresses. The buttresses ore 
variously finished; some slope un- 
der the cornice [as at Bcaulieu, 
Hampshire], some just through it ; 
some run up through the battle- 
ment, and are finished with pin- 
nacles of various kinds, [as at Brid* 
lington, Yorkshire]. 

Of rich buttresses there are threo 
examples which deserve great atten- 
tion ; the first is in the west front 
of York Minster, and may be con- 
sidered in itself as a magazine of 
the style ; its lower part, to which 
it ascends without set-off, consists 
of four series of niches and panel- 
ling of most delicate execution ; 
above this part it rises as a but- 
tress to the tower, in four stages of 
panels, with triangular crocketed 
set-offs. The first of these stages 
contains a series of statuary niches. 
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the reet are only panelled. This 
buttress finishes under the cornice 
with an ornamented panel and 
crocketed head; the projection of 
the lower part of this buttress is 
- very great, and gives to the whole 
great boldness as well as richness. 
The second is a ruin — the east end 
of Howden Church, Yorkshire ; it 
has also some niches, but not so 
man; as that at York. The third 
is also a ruin — the east end of the 
priory at "Walsingham, in Norfolk ; 
this is very late, and perhaps may 
be considered as almost a Perpen- 
dicular work, but it has so much 
of the rich magnificence of the De- 
corated style, that from its great 
plain spaces it deserves noticing as 
such ; it is, in fact, a flat battress 
set up against one face of an octa- 
gonal turret, and terminates in a 
fine triangular head richly crock* 
eted. The buttresses of the oislee 
of the nave of York Minster are 
small compared with those at the 
west end, but their composition is 
singular, and of very fine effect; 
they run high above the parapet, 
as a stay for the flying buttresses, 
and are finished by rich pinnacles. 
[The buttresses with niches to 
the south aisle of St, Mary Mag- 
dalen Church in Oxford, said to 
have been built by order of fid- 
ward II., are well-known exam- 
ples, and justly admired ; they are 
venr similar to those at Great 
Milton.] 
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Dboobated Evolibh Taburb. 
The cornice is very regular, and thong'h in i 
boildings it haa aereral mouldings, it principally 
a slope above, and a deep 
sank hollow, with an astra- 
gal onder it; in these hol- 
lows, flowers at regular dis- 
tances are often placed, and '^^■l-l ' "f" 
in some large buildings, 
sod in towers, &o., there are frequoDtly heads, and the oor 
almost filled with them, [aa at Dorchester, Ozfordshiz«f 
MertoD College Chapel]. 
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DECORATED ENGLISH TABLETS. 

The dripetone is of the same de- W^vbq 

ecriptioQ of mouldings, hut smaller, ' - 

and this too is sometimes enriched 

with flowers. 

The small tablet nmning under 

the window has nearly the same 

mouldings, and this sometimes runs 

round the huttress also. 
The dripstone very seldom, if 

ever, runs horizontally, though in ; 

a few instances a return is used in- 
stead of the common corhel-head. 
And here another singularity with 
respect to tablets may be men- 
tioned; it is common in Early 
English work for the dripstone to 
be carried horizontally after the 
return at the spring of the arch, till 
stopped by a buttress, &c., and some- 
times it is even carried round the 
buttress : — and the same arrange* 
meut is common in Perpendicular 
work, but very rarely, if ever, is it 
80 used in the Decorated style. 

The general base -tablet of this 
style is an ogee, under which is 
a plain face, then a slope and an- 
other plain face; and it is not 
common to find real Decorated 
buildings with more tablets, al- 
though both in the Early English 
and Perpendicular styles, three, 
four, and even five ore sometimes 
used. [There are, however, many 
ezami^ of good Decorated base- 
ments which have more numerous 
members.] 

pp 
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Dbookated Enolish 

NiL-HBS. 

These form one of 
tbe greatest beantiee of 
die style, and are very 
TariooB, but may be 
divided into two grand 
diviflions, which, if ne- 
cessary, might be again 
Tariously divided, such 
is their diversity ; but 
these two may be suffi- 
cient. 

The first are panelled 
niches, the fronts of 
whose canopies are even 
with the face of the wall 
or buttress they are set 
in, [as at Peterborough, 
and Fiddington, Oxford- 
shire], These have their 
interiors either square 
with a sloping side, or 
are regular semi-hesa- 
gons, &c. In the first 
case, if not very deep, 
the roof is a plain arch ; 
but in tho latter case, 
the roof is often most 
delicately groined, and 
sometimes a little shaft 
is set in the angles, 
or the ribs of the roof 
are 8U[^rted by small 
corbels. The pedestals 
are often high and much 
ornamented. 
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Tlie other diTieion of niches haa projecting canopies; these 
are of rarious shapes, 
some conical like a spire, 
some like several trian- 
gular canopies joined at 
the edges, and some with 
ogee heads ; and in some 
very rich buildings are 
niches with the canopy 
bending forwards in a 
slight ogee, as well as 
its contour being an ogee; 
these are generallycrown- 
ed with very large rich 
finials, and very highly 
enriched, [as at Lichfield 
Cathedral, and at Dor- 
chester, Oxfordshire (p. 
292)]. There were also, 
at the latter part of this 
style, some instances of 
the niche with a flat- 
headed canopy, which be- 
came so common in the 
next style, [as at Grafton Underwood, Northants., (p. 292)]. 
These projecting niches have all some projecting base, either a 
large corbel, or a basement pedestal carried up from the next 
projecting face below. All these niches are occasionally flanked 
by small buttresses and pinnacles ; those of the first kind have 
very often beautiful shafts. 

The chancel stalls of this style ore many of them uncommonly 
rich, their whole faces being often covered with ornamental 
carving. 

frhe sedilia, or seats for the officiating ministers, — usually 
three, for the priest, deacon, and sub-deacon, — which we very 
frequently find on the south side of the altar in our old churches, 
are commonly placed in niches or imder canopies, as at Dor- 
chester, (p. 292). The piscina, or water-drain, is also commonly 
placed in a niche, as at Peterborough, &&] 
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Under this bead, though not strictly niches, may be men- 
tioned what appears to be very rare ', some wood carvings of 
a screen of this style ; they consist of ten or more divisions 
of paDelling in the church of Lancaster ; part form at present 
B screen for a vestry, &o., and part are in a gallery as a lining 
to the wall ; their composition is alike and simple, being an 
arched head panel with a triangular canopy between two but- 
tresses crowned with pinnacles ; they are, however, extremely 
rich, and varied in their details; the buttresses are panelled 
with diversified tracery, and the arch is an ogee canopy doubly 
feathered, and filled with tracery, as is the space between the 
ogee canopy and the triangular one, and both canopies are 
crocketed and crowned by rich finials ; though they may be 
late in the style, yet the diversity of tracery and boldness of 
character, combined with simplicity of composition, so different 




from the elaborate and gorgeous screen-work of Perpendicular 
date, seem to mark them clearly as of the Decorated style. 



* [^SDhnqnant research hu brought to have been brought from Cutmul 

to li^ht Duu; eumples of Decorated Abber; it efideDtlj does ai ' ' ' 

■creen-wark. The »e^ b«aaU(ol work the cnonJ" '" ""' ' " "* 

DOW Id the church at Idncaatcr U aud earlier.] 
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Dbookatbd Kiioum Ouuiaran. 

As thewnd Decontad k and to iJnrignitn lid* atyia, tmA 
putioularlj u the next hM been odled Florid, ai if it ««■ 
richer in mnameait then thii^ it viU bo naoernKty to ite(% 
Uiat thoogb omunent i» oRea -pntutBLj and in this afrfle^ jet 
then onuunentB an like Greeiaii enridiment^ and rnmy be bft 
oat without devtroying the gnnd dengn of the baildiii^ wbSt 
die onumenta of the next ere man often n niinnte dinnaa af 
pert! of the building, u putela, b ulti e w , An. tiiu the carved 
ornaments used in this st^Ie. In aoma of the inorB magnificent 
work^ a Tarietj of flowered carringa an osed dl orer, and yet 
the boilding does not appear overioaded; while some of the 
lata Ferpendionlar buildings have mooh k« flowertd carvings, 
yet look OTerloeded with onuunenta, from the firtiguing recurs 
nnoa of minute parts, whioh prevent thd ounprehension of the 
general design. 

The flower of four leaves io a hollow monlding lias alreadj 
been spokon of, and in these hollow mould- 
ings various other flowers are introduoed, 
■s well as heads and figures, some (tf them 
Tory grotoaque ; and the capitals are very 
seldom found two alike. The foliage form- 
ing tho crockets and fioials ia also ez- 
tromoly rioh, and the pinnacle, in its various 
forms, is almost constantly osed. The spandrels of ornamental 
arolioa an somotimea filled with beautiful foliage. 

An ornament almost as peculiar to the Decorated at^ 
W the toothed ornament to the Early Eng- 
lish, ia a small round bod of three or four . 
leaves, which open just enough to shew 
a ball in the centre ; this is generally 
placed in a hollow moulding, and has a 
beautiful e£fbot, [and ia commonly called 
the ball-flower]. 
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On the steeple of Salisbary, knobi ue tued very pnifasely in 
nun J parta as crocketa ; these are plain, bat aze so moat likely 
on aocoont of the distanoe from the eye ; these and some other 
details shew the Decorated date of this steeple, thongh its oom- 
position is assiniilated to the Early En^ish buildiiig it is raised 
upon. It is seldoni safe to judge of date solely by the oharacter 
of the onuunental earrings, yet in many instances these vill be 
very dear distincticms. 

It is extremely difficult to describe, in Tords, the difierent 
eharactets of Early English and Decorated foliage, yet any 
one who attentirely examines a few examples of each style 
will seldom afterwards be mistaken, unless in buildingH so 
oomiJetely transitional as to have almost erery mark of both 
styles. There is in the Early English a certain unnatural 
oharacter in the foliage, which is extremely stiff, when com- 
pared with the graceful and easy combinations, and the natoral 
appearance of most of the wdl-executed Decorated foliage ; in 
no {Jace can this be examined with better effect than at the 
cathedrals of York and Ely, both of which contain very ex- 
cellent examples of each style. 
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Decx)rated Engush Steeples. 

At the commencement of this style, several fine spires were 
added to towers then existing, and in after times many very 
fine towers and spires were erected, Grantham, Newark, and 
several other Lincolnshire spires are very fine. These are gene- 
rally flanked with buttresses, many of which are diagonal, and 
are generally crowned with fine pinnacles. 

Of these spires, Newark deserves peculiar attention ; it rises 
engaged in the west end of the church, and the lower parts 
are Early English, but it is the upper story of the tower and 
the spire which are its principal beauties. This story rises 
from a band (which completely surrounds the tower) of sunk 
panels. The story consists of a flat buttress of not much pro- 
jection on each side, thus making eight round the tower; 
these are in three stages, the two lower plain, with small plain 
set-ofis, the upper paneUed with an ogee head, and an ogee 
canopy, above which is a triangular head to the buttress richly 
crocketed, which finishes the buttress imder the cornice. Be- 
tween these buttresses are two beautiful two-light windows, 
with rich canopies on the dripstone, and a general canopy over 
both, crocketed, and finishing in a rich finial; in the point 
of this canopy, between the heads of the windows, is a statue 
in a small plain niche, and on each side of the windows are 
other statues in niches with ogee crocketed canopies. The 
tracery of these windows is very good, and the architraves, 
both of windows and niches, are composed of shafts. The 
cornice is filled with flowers and other ornaments at small 
intervals, and from the comers rise short octagonal pedestals, 
on which are beautiful pinnacles finishing in statues for finials. 
The parapet is enriched with sunk quatrefoil panek, and the 
spire has plain ribs and additional slopes on the alternate 
sides ; there are four heights of windows in alternate faces, all, 
except the top row, richly crocketed. On the whole, perhaps 
there are no specimens superior in composition and execution. 
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and few equal. [St. Mary's Church at Stamford is another fine 
example of a Decorated spire on an Early English tower, 
(see Plate.)] There are many small towers and spires which 
appear to be Decorated ; but there are so many of them altered, 
and with appearances so much like the next style, that they 
require more than common examination before they are pro- 
nounced absolutely Decorated ; and there does not appear (as 
far as the author has been able to examine) any rich onuimented 
tower of large size remaining that is a pure Decorated build- 
ing. The west towers of York Minster come the nearest to 
purity, though the tracery of the belfry windows and battle- 
ments are decidedly Perpendicular. 



Decorated English Battlehemts. 

A parapet continues frequently to be uaed in the Deco- 
rated style, but it is often pierced in Tarious shapes, of which 
qnatrefoils in circles or without that inclosure are very com- 
mon, but another not so common is more beautiful; thia is 
a waved lino, the spaces of which are trefoiled ; it is well 
executed at the email church of St. Mary Magdalen, at Oxford <'. 
Pierced battlements are become very common; of these the 
nave of York presents a fine specimen ; the battlement is an 
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arch trefoiled or oinquefoiled, and the interval a qoatrefoil 
in a circle, the whole covered with a running tablet which 

' [Seo Glossary, Fbite 189.] 
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runs both horizontally and vertically. Thia round quatrefoil 
is sometimes exchanged for a square quatrefoil, as at Melrose 
Abhey. The plain battlement most in use in this style is 
one with small intervals, and the capping moulding only 
horizontal ; but there may be some battlement perhaps of this 
date with the capping running both vertically and hori- 
zontally. In some small works of this style a flower is oc- 
casionally used as a fJTii^h above the cornice, but it is by no 
means common. 



Decorated English Roofs. 

The Decorated groined roof [or vault] has an increase on 
the last style in the number of ribs ; those of the simplest kind 
consisted of the longitudinal and crossing rib at the point of 
the arches, with the cross* springers and pier-rib, with also an 
intermediate rib between the cross- springers and the pier-rib 
and the wall-arch ; and these intermediate ribs, increased in 
number and adorned with small ribs forming stars and other 
figures by their inter- 
sections, give a variety 
to the groining almost 
equal to the tracery 
of windows. In this 
style, the rib -mould- 
ings are generally an 
ogee for the exterior, 
and hollowaand rounds, 
with different fillets, 
towards the ceiling ; 
in some few instances 
a principal and second- 
ary rib are employed. 
The bosses are placed 
at all the intersections, 
and are often most beautifully carved. 




Exeter Cathedral is a 
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fine example of tlie plain roof, and the nave of York of the 
richer description, aa is also the chapter-honae of York. 

There arc buildings in which, though the apper roof it 
shewn, there is a preparation for an inner roof; aoch ia Chester 
Cathedral, where only the Lady-chapel and the aisles of the 
choir are groined, and the whole of the rest of the church is 
open; but on the top of the Bhafls is the commeaoement 
• Bpringiog of a atone roof. There is a chapel [or Testry] in 
a church in CambridgesluTe, 'Willingham, between £lj and 
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Tlicro rt-Tnuin a few roofs, which appear to be of Decorated 
(:)iaructer, (hat ure open to the roof framing, and have a sort 
»f [Hiiii.'Ilfl work in ogoe quatrcfoila in timber, between the 
pritii^ijmlH, wiiich have arched ornamental work ; of this kind 
u llio rotif of KItliam _Palace. These aro getting very scarce. 
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as they are hardly ever repaired but by new work^ of a totally 
different kind \ 



Decorated English Fronts. 



The east fronts of Decorated buildings consist so often of 
one large window for the chancel or choir, and two smaller 
ones for the aisles, if there be any, that little need be said 
of their composition, as all its variation in general depends 
on the variety of buttresses, &o., used as finishings. Of these 
it may be sufficient to mention three, the east ends of Lincoln 
and Carlisle Cathedrals, and Howden Church, [see Plate]. The 
first consists of a oentre, and side aisles divided, and flanked by 
tall buttresses without set-ofEs, but panelled, with canopy heads 
and small corbels, the angles finished with shafts, and the 
tops of the buttresses with a triangular crocketed head ; under 
the windows, along the whole front, runs a line of panels 
divided by small shafts, and above them a tablet. The great 
centre window has been described before; it has eight lights, 
has over it one of five lights, flanked by arch-headed panels, 
and the gable has an ornamented crocketed capping, and 
a cross ; behind the buttresses rise octagonal pinnacles with 
rich finials : the windows of the aisles are of three lights, and 
over them the gables are filled with three tier^ of panels an^ 
a circle, plain capping, and a cross at the point. This front 
has a very fine effect, and is almost the only east front of 
a cathedral which can be seen at a proper distance. The 



* [Decorated timber roofii are not ao 
nncommon as they were supposed to be 
when Mr. Rickman wrote. Many ex- 
amples have been found in parish 
churches, as well as in monastic and 
domestic buildings. The example from 
Clack Abbey, on the preceding page, is 
perhaps one of the best remaining of 
the dass described by Mr. Kickman. 
Another very fine one at Malvern was 
wantonly destroyed a few years since. 



but fortunately a drawing of it was 
preserved by Mr. Blore, and engraved 
in the Glossary of Architecture. The 
example firom Baunds is late in the 
style, and there are several specimens 
in the same part of Northamptonshire 
of roofs very similar to this, which 
are of transition or early Perpendicular 
character. See Glossary of Architec- 
ture, vol i. p. 899, and voL iL PL 178— 
176.] 
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east end of Oarliale is evidently a Deoorated wall added to 
an Early Engliwh building; its aides are diflbrant from eadi 
other, bat all the battresses are rich ; its great beaii:^ is the 
east window, which is of nine lights, and in the oompositkn 
of the tracery is superior even to the west window of Yotl^ 
to which the centre mullion gives a stiflhess not visible at 
Carlisle. At Howden, the traoery of the great window is 
destroyed, and the whole in rains; bat enoagh remains to 
ahew the symmetry of the composition and the richness and 
ddicacy of the execation. 

The east end of Lichfield Cathedral is a semi-hezagon, with 
very fine long windows of rich tracery; this is late in the 
style, and seems to have been much repaired at a still later 
date. Of west fronts one only need be mentioned, bat that 
mast be allowed to bo nearly, if not quite, the finest west firont 
in the kingdom ; it is that of York : its towers and b attr uss o s 
have already been spoken of, and it only remains to say, that 
the three doorways are the finest specimens of Deoorated 
doorways in the kingdom; its great window is only ezoeUed 
by that of Carlisle. The central part over the window finishes 
by a horizontal cornice and battlement, above which rises the 
pierced canopy of the window, and at some distance behind the 
gable of the roof rises with a front of fine tracery and a pierced 
battlement. It is to be regretted that this beautiful front is 
surrounded by buildings so near that no good view can be 
obtained of it, as, from the eye being brought too near, the 
fine elevation of the towers is almost lost. Of smaller churches, 
the east end of Trinity Church, Hull, deserves attention ; the 
windows are very fine, but the centre one has a trace of Per- 
pendicular work in it : [see Plate]. 2 

[The west front of Lichfield Cathedral, with its two ^ires, 
central window, and series of niches, is one of the ncheet 
specimens of this style in existence. The spire-lights are 
so numerous and so close to each other as to give nearly the 
effect of panelling. The pinnacles clustering round the base of 
the spire are a very elegant feature of this style, and the three 
sunk porches, with the double doorway in the centre, add much 
to the richness of the composition. 

Perhaps one of the most elegant examples of a Deoorated 
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English front to a amall building that we have remaining 
is the west front of the chapel at Haughtoa-in-the-Dale, 
Norfolk: (see Plate).] 
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Decorated English Porches. 

There are not many of these remaining, but under this head 
should be noticed three beautiful gate-houaes, which are in 
some degree assimilated to porches ; these are the gates of the 
abbey at Bury St. Edmimd's, of Thornton Abbey ' in Linooln- 
/. f shire, [see Plate,] and of St. Augustine's monastery at CSanter- 
bury ; they have all rich and beautifully ornamented gateways^ 
with rooms over them, and their fronts ornamented with niches, 
windows, &c., and at St. Augustine's, two fine octagonal towers 
rise above the roof. These three are of very varied compo- 
sition, but all contain very valuable details. 

[The St. Ethelbert's gateway to the Close at Norwich is 
also a fine example of this style, and affords an early and 
beautiful specimen of flint and stone panelling, with rich sculp- 
ture, and a good series of niches with pedimented canopies. 

Decorated English porches, though comparatively uncommon, 
are not so rare as Mr. Rickman appears to have supposed. 
Some fine examples remain, both of stone and wood : at Over, 
Cambridgeshire, is a very remarkable one of stone ; the whole 
of the church to which this is attached is worthy of attentive 
study : at Ilorsemonden, Kent, is a very fine one of wood, with 
rich barge-boards : at Bin field, Berkshire, is one worthy of 
notice, and some other examples are given in the "Glossaiy 
of Architecture.'* At Merrow, Surrey, is a stone porch with 
wooden barge-boards belonging to this style. The west porch 
of Rushden Church belongs also to this style, and the manner 
in which the canopy is connected with the buttresses of the 
tower is very remarkable : there are other examples of porches 
of similar general arrangement, though few more elegant. The 
south porch of St. Mary's, Beverley, is another fine example, 
with buttresses and pinnacles, and a very rich doorway with 
ogee canopy, crockets, and finials, and hanging foliation : (see 
Phite).] 

' [The gate -house of Thornton Ahhey a scries of ornamental niches, and the 
is very late in this style, and partly inner front has a very fine oriel win- 
transition to the next; the two sides of dow, (see p. 316) : for other details of 
it are very diirerent, though of the it, see the ArcluBological Joomal, voL 
same date, and both are good in their ii. p. 357.] 
way ; the exterior is fortified, but has 
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Decorated English Foins. 

Though not 80 numeroua as the Normaa or Ferpeudicalar 
fonts, yet there are many good fonts of this style remaining, 
and at Luton, in Bedfordshire, is erected round the font a beau- 
tiful chapel or baptistery, of very fine composition. 
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The general appearance of Decorated buildings ia at once 
simple and magnificent ; simple from the small number of 
parts, and magnificent from the size of the windows, and 
easy flow of the lines of tracery. In the interior of large 
buildings wc find groat breadth, and an enlargement of the 
clearstory windows, with a corresponding diminution of the 
triforium, which is now rather a part of the clearstory opening 
than a distinct member of the division. The roofing, from 
the increased richness of the groining, becomes an object of 
attention. 

Though wc have not the advantage of any one large bofld- 
ing of this stylo in its pure state, like Salisbury in the last 
style, yet wc have, beside many detached parts, the advan- 
tage of four most beautiful models, which are in the highest 
preservation. These are at Lincoln, Exeter, York, and Ely; 
and though differently worked, are all of excellent execution. 
Of these, Exeter and York are far the largest, and York, 
from the uncommon grandeur and simplicity of the design, 
is certainly the finest ; ornament is nowhere spared, yet there 
is a simplicity which is peculiarly pleasing. Lincoln has already 
been spoken of as assimilated to the Early English work 
around it ; and Ely has, from the same necessity of assimila- 
tion to former work, a larger triforium arrangement than com- 
mon : though not so bold in its composition as the nave of 
York, the work at Ely is highly valuable for the beauty and 
delicacy of its details. 

Amongst the many smaller churches. Trinity Church, at 
Hull, deserves peculiar notice, as its Decorated part is of 
a character whicli could better than any be imitated in modem 
work, from tho great height of its piers, and the small- 
ness of their size, [see Tlate] . The remains of Melrose Abbey 
are extremely rich, and though in ruins, its parts are yet 
very distinguishable. [But comparatively a small portion of 
them beli>ng3 to this style ; the greater part is later, and has 
the same mixture of the English Perpendicular and the French 
Flamboyant which is used in Scotland.] 
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TO THE PERPENDICULAR STYLE. 817 

• 

In imitations of this style, great delicacy is required to 
prevent its running into the next, which, from its straight 
perpendicular and horizontal lines, is so much easier worked ; 
whatever ornaments are used should be very cleanly executed 
and highly fimshed. 

As an example of transition from this style to the next, the 
choir of York may be cited; the piers and arches retain the 
same form as in the Decorated work in the nave, but the 
window [see p. 315], the screens, and, above all, the east end, 
are clearly Perpendicular, and of very excellent character and 
execution. The windows still retain shafts and mouldings in 
the architraves, and the east window has a band of statuary 
niches as part of its architrave. 

Srhe transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular 
e is less obvious than in the earlier styles, but examples 
of it are perhaps quite as numerous, though more frequent 
in some districts than in others. In Norfolk they are especially 
abundant, some of the finest churches in that county, as Wor- 
stead, Ingham, &c., having been built just at the period when 
this change was taking place, — the latter half of the fourteenth 
century : in Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire numerous ex- 
amples may also be found. The tower and spire, and some 
other parts of King's Sutton Church, Northamptonshire, afford 
a good specimen of this transition : the north door is Perpen- 
dicular in form with Decorated details. In many of these cases 
the traceiy partakes a good deal of the French Flamboyant 
character.] 

There are many fine castellated remains of this style; of 
these^ it may be enough to mention Caernarvon Castle, and 
the noble gateway to Lancaster Castle. 

[Castles of the Edwardian period are very numerous, and all 
belong to this style ; most of the "Welsh castles begun by Ed- 
ward I. were not completed until the time of Edward 11., and 
sometimes later. There are also numerous remains of monastic 
buildings of this period, especially gatehouses. The gatehouse 
of Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, is a remarkably fine example 
of the transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style ; 
the two sides are quite different in design, though of the same 
date ; the exterior is fortified ; in the interior there is a re- 
markably fine oriel window ; (see Plate).] 
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[a-d. 1273—1278. St. Ethelbert's Gatehouse at Norwich 
built; also part of the walls and the cathedral repaired, after 
the riote in which 
they bad been seri- 
ously damaged. 
This gatehouse is 
a fine example of 
early Decorated, 
with flint and atone 
panelling in geo- 
metrical patterns " 

A.D. 1275— U8i 
HerefordCathedrul 
The north transept, 
the chapter- house, 
and part of the 
cloisters are attri- 
buted to Bisbop 
Cantilupe, and 
agree in character 
with hia tomb, or 
shrine, which is 
Early English, but 
very rich, and late 
in the style. The 
arcadesoitheshrine 
have trefoil and 
cinquefoil arches ; the arches of the transept are straight- sided, 
and enriched with the tootli-omament ; the windows have tracery 

I Godwin, p. 317; Mon. Anff. ; BriCton, &c 
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consisting of foliated circles and quatrefoils. It is in style rather 
behind other buildings of the same period. 

A.D. 1275—1290. The church of Stoke Gokling, or Golding- 
ham, in Leicestershire, built, as recorded by an inscription on 
the wall of the north aisle : — 

EOBEKT . DE . CAMPAyiA . MILES . ET . MaKGAKETA . UXOR . EJUS . 
PILIA . ROGERI . DE . StOKE . MILITIS . PUNDAVERU>'T . HANG . ECCLESIAM . 
IN . HONORE . S. MaRGARETAE . YlRGINIS . TE31F. Ed. I. 

This Robert de Champaigne was witness to a charter of Edward 
I., in 1275. A fac-simile of the inscription is given in Pegge's 
St/Iloge, and engravings of it in WeaWs " Quarterly Papers," 
vol. i. The style is early Decorated, with geometrical tracery. 
A,D. 1275—1291. The tomb of King Henry III., in West- 
minster Abbey, executed by " Master • William Torel.'* This 
effigy, and that of his queen, Eleanor, are among the most 
beautiful that we have remaining. The inscription round the 
yerge of the tomb is also remarkable for the elegant form of 
the letters^ which have been generally received as the best 
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model for an alphabet of the tlurteenth century. The tomb is 
engraved in Oough's ^'Sepulchral Monuments" and Blore's 
'' Monumental Remains." 

A.D. 1274— 1277. Merton College Chapel, Oxford. The choir 
and arches of the transej^t built by Walter de Merton, Bishop 
of Rochester and Lord High Chancellor of England, the founder 
of the coUejge ^^ who had also been chaplain to Richard King of 
the Romans^ and probably aocomnaniea him to Cologne at the 
time the cathedra! was building there. The style is early De- 
corated, with geometrical tracery. (See Plate.) 

^ See Arcb. Jo., vol. ii. p. 187, and Gent. Hag., voL ccr. Janaary 1858, vol ocYui. 
January 1860, and tlie aathoritiea there dtod. 
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A.D. 1279—1291. Exeter OathedraL 
transepts commeiic«d under 
Bishop Peter Quivil', con- 
tinued under Bishop Button, 
and finished under Bishop 
Stapledon in 1318. The 
windows were glazed be- 
tween 1317 and 1320. The 
style 18 Decorated, with geo- 
metrical tracery. 

A.D. 1280 — 1292. The 
hall of the Bishop's Palace 
at Wells, and Acton Bumell 
Castle, Shropshire, built by 
Bishop Hobert Bumell ^ The 
geometrical tracery. 



Fart of the choir and 




style is fine early Decorated, with 




c 1280—1300. Dorchester Abbey Church, Oxfordshire. TUm 
choir and aisles are of this period, although no distinct record 
of their construction has been found: tiie armorial beariogs 
found iu the windows, with the form of the shields, indicate 

< The Fabric Rolla are preserved, ' Godwin'* CatBtofpe of the Biibopi, 

and are quoted in Mon. Ang., voL iL p. 299 1 Dom. Aicbit, ToL i. p. 864. 
p. 516, Britton'* CBtbcdrals, die. 
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tbis date ; among the arms are those of Edward I. and Qneen 
Eleanor, Edmund Earl of Cornwall, the Earl 
of Lancaster, and most of the principal 
barons of that time. For further particulars 
see the account of this church, with numer- 
ous engrevings, published by the Oxford 
Architectural Society in 1845, 8to. 

A.D. 1281. Somerton Castle, Lincolnshire, 
built by Antony Beck, who obtained the 
licence to fortify it in this year : the re- ■>/ c=m-^ 

mains of it agree with this period ; one of the comer towers 
has a good groined vault with a central pillar, like a chapter- 
house. (See " Domestic Architecture," vol, i. p. 172, and vol. 
ii. p. 238.) 

A.D. 1288—1304. The Lady-chapel of Chichester Cathedral 
built by Bishop Gilbert de Sancto Leofardo '. The style is early 
Decorated. 

"It deserreB careful study, not only for its excellent details and 
the varied tracery of its windows, but because it is one of the very 
few dated examples that we posBesa. From the phrase employed in 
Beade's Rpgister, ' coDstruxit a fundamentis capellam Beats Mariee in 
Ecclesia Cicestr.,' it must bo inferred the work was executed during 
his official life"." 

A.D. 1291 — 1294. The Eleanor crosses, and the tomb of 
Queen Eleanor in Westminster 
Abbey. The accounts of the 
executors of Queen Eleanor 
have been printed in the vo- 
lume on the " Manners and 
Household Expenses of Eng- 
land in the Thirteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries," presented 
to the Roxburgh Club by 
Beriah Botfield, Esq., in 1841, 
and very carefully edited by 
the late T. Hudson Turner. These accounts leave no room 
for doubt as to the dates of these structures and that they were 
chiefly the work of English artists. Master William Torel, 
the head sculptor, was conjectured by Mr. Turner to be the 
same with William the Florentine, a painter much employed in 
England towards the end of the reign of Henry III., but there 
is no distinct evidence of this ; and the names of other artists 
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Bie plamly English, and ooe is frran Irelaiid. Hie btsh tRsear 
to hare been always ikilfal Bcnlpton, and 
are ao to the pnsent day. Nme crosses 
are mentioDed in the accoimtB — at Lin- 
coln, 'Northampton, Stony Stratford, Wo- 
bom, Donstable, St Albon's, 'Walthani, 
Cheap and Charine in London. Of theae 
the only two reniainiDg are Walthani and 
Northampton, (see Pute,) bat there is 
another, at Qeddington, which is in more 
perfect preeervatioD than either of the 
others, and althooffh this is not mentioned 
in the accounts, it is most probable that 
part of tbeee are missing. The croosea 
were erected at all the places where the 
body rested for the night, and the distance 
frmn Lincoln to Northampton is more 
than double that of any of the other sta- 
tions, and Geddington is on the direct 
line between the two. 

A.D. 1291 . Stolce Say Castle, 

Shropshire, boilt by Laurence de Ludlow ; 
the hcenoe to crenellate, or fortify, it was 
obtained in this year ; it remains nearly 
perfect and a beautiful example of a house 
of this period, jnst so far fortified as the 
neceaailiea of the time required, but evi- 
dently intended for a dwelling-house, and 
not a mere fortress. (For engrarings see 

" DomMfic Architecture," vol. i.) 

^:^^t:!liiZ^C::^. A.D. 1291—1345. The nave of York 
'"■'* Cathedral, commenced under Archbishop 

John Ic Bomain, and finished under John de Thoreeby. The 
Fabric Kolls arc preserved, and have been published by the 
Surteca Society in IH'ii), carefully edited by the Rev. James 
Raine, jun. The Architectural History of this cathedral, by 
Professor ^Villi9, was published by the Archieologieal Institute 
in the volume of their Proceedmgs at York, 1846. There 
is also a very elaborate histoiy of the cathedral, with a fine 
scries of engravings, by John Browne, 2 vols., 4to., 1847. It 
is contained also in Brifton's " Cathedrals," and a large number 
of other works relating to it have appeared from time to time ; 
the bold etchings of Halfpenny, published at the end of the 
last century, are very fine, and still unsuipassed for giving the 
general effect. (See capitals, p. 285, and wmdows, p. 268.) 
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A.D. 1292. A great fire occurred at Carlisle, in which the 
cathedral was burnt ; this destroyed the timber roof over the 
central space of the choir, but the vaulted roofs of the aisles 
preserved the outer walls from injury : the burning timbers of 
the roof, in falling, damaged the piers so much that they were 
obliged to be rebuilt ; this was skilfully done without disturb- 
ing the arches or the vaults, and the consequence of this is that 
Early English arches and vaults now rest on Decorated piers. 
The eastern wall is evidently an addition, and the magnificent 
east window, generally allowed to be the finest in England, 
belongs to this small portion, which was probably added to- 
wards the middle of the fourteenth century. (For engravings 
see Billing's " Carlisle Cathedral.") 

A.D. 1292 . The Redcliffe Church, Bristol, commenced. 

The beautiful south porch is the only part remaining of this 
period. (For engravings see Britten's " History of the Red- 
cliffe Church.") 

A.D. 1292. The tomb of Archbishop John Peckham in Can- 
terbury Cathedral is a fine example of early Decorated, of 
geometrical character, and has the four-leaved flower in the 
mouldings. (For engravings see Britten's " Cathedrals," and 
Blore's " Monumental Remains.") 

A.D. 1293 • Bray Church, Berkshire, rebuilt at this 

period, as appears by the Court Rolls still preserved, an extract 
from which is entered, by the Rev. G. 0. Gbrham, Vicar in 
1836, at the beginning of the parish register ; an example well 
worthy of imitation. Considerable part of the church is in the 
early Decorated style, but parts are Early English, as if the 
rebuilding had been partial only ; and the tower is an addition 
of the fifteenth century. 

A.D. 1296. The tomb of Robert de Vere, fifth Earl of Oxford, 
in Earl's Colne Church, Essex. The style is Decorated, its 
sides are richly ornamented with sculpture, figures in niches, 
and it is surmounted by a cornice and battlement. (For a beau- 
tiful engraving of it see Blore's '* Monumental Remains.") 

A.D. 1296. Lincoln Cloister : the south side was finished and 
the other parts were in progress at this time, as appears from 
Bishop Sutton's Memorandum in the Bishop's Registry at 
Lincoln, fol. 154 b. The style is Decorated, with a wooden 
ceiling in imitation of a stone groined vault, and with stone 
springers ; the whole of original work. 

A.D. 1302. Hitchin Church, Hertfordshire, is mentioned as 
newly built in Bishop lyAlderby's Memoranda, fol. 44 b, in the 
Bishop's Registry at Lincoln. The piers and arches of this 
date remain ; the exterior is Perpendicular. 
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A.D. 1303. Peterborough, the gatehouae to the bishop's 
palace, formerly to the abbot's house, was built in this year by 
Abbot Godfrey de Croyland ■>. The style is Decorated, but early 
in the style: the 
mouldings of several 
windows in the ca- 
thedral correspond 
exactly with this 
gatehouse. 

A.D. 1304-5. In 
Canterbury Cathe- 
dral the following 
works were done 
under Prior Henry 
de Eaatry: — "Re- 
paratio totius chori, 
cum tribus novia 
ostiis, et novo pul- 
pito, et reparatio 
capituli, cum duobus 
novisgabulis"," The 
pulpitutn means the 
rood-loft, now the 
organ-gallery, which 
ia of this period. The 
style of all these 
worka is pure Deco- 
rated ; tlio screen and 
the doorways in it 
are good examples of cLoir«r«-u c^^n .j> -di 

the style. (For fur- 
ther particulars see Willis's "Architectural History of Canter- 
bury Cathedral," ch. vi., and Britton, pp. 38 — 51.) 

A.D. 1305 — 1336. Chichester Cathedral. The southern 
transept lengthened and partly rebuilt by Bishop John de 
Laugton p : 

" This Bouth wall contains a magnificent flowering Decorated window 
of enormous magnitude, Burmounted by an elegant rose of the some 
date. . . . The tomb of Laugton, as usual with fouadcra or benefactore, 
is placed in tbe interior, withia a handsome monumentat arch and 
canopy, forming part of his own wall, beneath the window at the 
south-eastern corner of the transept '." 
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Godwin says (p. 387) that lie also '' builded a costly window in 
the south part of the church." 

A.D. 1306 — 1311. Lincoln Cathedral. The register of Bishop 
D'Alderby records some new work going on at this time; 
the precise part of the building ia not mentioned, but it has 
been conjectured to apply to the completion of the central 
tower and the cloister. As he was buried in the souti^ transept, 
it is probable that the south end with the great rose window is 
of this period. This window has Decorated tracery. The lower 
part of the central tower had been rebuilt long before^ but it 
may have been finished at this time ^ 



FoRSiQN Examples. 

F&EKCH. 

A..D. 1277 — 1289. Auxerre, St. Germain's. The choir rebuilt, as 
recorded in documents quoted by the Abbe Lebeuf in his History of 
Auxerre. It is very fine early Decorated work ; the windows have 
geometrical tracery, chiefly trefoils. 

A.D. 1277 — 1318. Strasburg Cathedral. The west firont and the 
tower begun from the design of Erwin de Steinbach ; after his death 
in 1318 they were continued by his son John for twenty years, but 
the tower was not completed until 1439, when John Hulz, of Cologne, 
erected the spire •. The style is chiefly Decorated, with a wonderM 
spire of open filigree-work in stone ; the later parts are quite Flam- 
boyant. 

A.D. 1278 — 1328. The cathedral of Salute Croix, at Orleans, re- 
built \ The only parts remaining of this period are the chapels of the 
apse and the side doorway called ** Porte de I'Ev^que." The style is 
Erench Decorated, the other parts are imitated from these at a very 
late period, and notwithstanding the faults of detail, the general effect 
is surprisingly good. 

A.D. 1280. The cathedral of Bourges. The vault of the nave 

built by John and Guy de Sully, (Ouy died in this year). The dedica- 
tion took place in 1324. 

A.D. 1280 — 1297. Dijon Cathedral ; the choir rebuilt. It is a fine 
example of the later division of the Early Erench style, or it may be 
called early Decorated; this part of the church is rather later and 
richer than the nave ; the capitals have crumpled foliage ; the windows 
have foliated circles and trefoils in the head, in fact, early geometrical 
tracery, very similar to the chapter-house at Salisbury. 

• 

' Bp. D'Aldarby's Memoranda, folio Sevue ArehU,, 00I. 195. 
101, and Chapter Acta, 1305 to 1320, * Monograph^ de 8. Croix, pp. 16— 

in the Bishop's Registry at Lincoln. 20 ; Boorass^ p* 806. 

• Booras86,C^A«iira^,p.211;Daly, 



IC TEE TWirrajATFY, UtULSH JslTlX. 

■u imvt ima. tmb m vm time;, vidi dv fiiK vatt 
-tnvE- mc nuH". 3b orit ia EsSy n«di, bat 
im iL UK CTjt. and de -vindovs Lnv Dnonted 
miiiex : litt ^aJK it jnened wifli ■naD cpemngt, 
wmK T011IIL- odicR Tj^ rfrwlK^ MfJ dtf mfrfafy if cut in 




far Higismiga ■£ Fngm, 

AJ.. ISKS — 1480. 3b «"tuJT«1 of ABh, cnni- 
ibouec m Biaiiq. Bemaid de CMtwi« in tk fiBmer 
Ttac. nn nac coniMxsifld mail 1480, liy Kibap Loma 
£ AmiwiHt- 1., vim irw boned in it '. It ia k tcmu 
Ck^tL. sirikcant, btdh entinilT (tf loifi, of Taat di- 
■tmmmimj vj^ « vadi of OKaiEKnu f^BO, and no 
BiHits^ nu l i iiujui^ aw of preat jVTJeetiaa, bat an 
ounoEwed br dtt cbi^iek IniDl benrecB tban. It 
it (dnefir <j dv Ikemrab-d atrle of tb fomteoilli 
OEXlcrr; bm dtf' cjunr it indoaad ty aitme acnea 
uf T^eJT elabmu FlamborsEl voc^ asd tlie vIm^ of 
Ok iiCfficD' i» nrriErad vilii liii pajntrw^ of the aid 
of du- £&<a[d) T ' "" ; 't^n« Tiri the a mi ep are pn>- 
baiCT of Titt time of Bidu^ fAinbtMP. 

j-r. 12M . Cadiidral rf Troyw; tb nam 

md v-oura dMo-vMra. Iliii cadtedial ii of Tanou 
(«>!• F. j-DT-i .KL. |,{j^o(j^ jQij i,,^^ nenr fimabed, fant contains aome 
fine jKirCiooiE. and tike pana here lenrded aie good "^^"■p'** of the 
peri'jd. 

i.;^ 1265 — 12^5. The ckiImA-eI of Quimpa. in Brittany. The 
i^-.rj :» '.-{ ziSt pihod : iLe nave bIiodi a oeuvary later, and there is 
a Tfrr nn-arkablt difltrreui* in lie orioitanon of tie t»-o, 

A. If. 12^. Arit-!. The cl'r'i^:::^' if sud to have been oompleted in 
thif Tt*i bj At.'in.T BofsjEHrd Itefiiac ; it is in fine preservation, with 
ruuzid urcL'-f vcd tiotijJfii shaf^ a$ usatl in Italy and the aonth of 
Fnoict'. The nev cbthHir&l i» incidenullv mentiaiied in the Oallia 
Ckrittiana at bt-^tm fcb:<ut tLi5 time br Archbi&hop Bimard de Lan- 
guisel. It hae a rerr rich vest front, and doorways quite Italian'. 

A.D 1294. Tbe cathedral of Sens. The deanldry windows of the 
chuir are recorded as rrt«ied at this date. 

A.D. 1295. Khfims CathcilraL The work ma continued at this 
time, u m<nitioD{-d in coDt^mporary records. 

i^D. 1296. Parig. Notre Dame. The apeidal chapels finiehed, 
and in 1307 — 1337 tbe scnlptnre on the screen round the choir 
executed. 

A.D. 1297 — 1324. Tbe abbey church of Ardennes, near Caen, re- 
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stored by John le Blond '. The west front is of this period, and is 
a very nch and fine example of the early Decorated of Normandy. 

A.D. 1302 — 1320. Kouen Cathedral. The Lady-chapel rebuilt^. 
The style is early French Decorated, the windows have geometrical 
tracery. 



Italy. 

A.D. 1278 . Pisa. The Campo Santo, or cloister ronnd the 

cemetery, built from the design and under the direction of Giovanni 
Pisano, as appears from the following inscription placed on the right 
side of the principal entrance : — Aimo Domini MccLXXvin. Tkhpobb 
Domini Fedebioi Abchtepiscopi Pisani : Domini Terlati Potestatis : 
Opebabio Oblando Sabsella : Johanne Maoistbo iEDiPicANTE '. The 
style is thoroughly Italian Gothic, with fiat segmental arches, but with 
Decorated geometrical tracery. 

A.D. 1278 . Florence. The church of Santa Maria Novella, 

begun from the design of Fra Sisto da Firenze and Fra Bistoro da 
Campi, two Dominican friars*. It is a fine example of the Italian 
Decorated Gothic. 

A.D. 1295 — 1327. Sienna. The chapel of the Palazzo Publico, 
built by Angelo and Agostino of Siena. The interior agrees with this 
period ; the exterior is in the style of the Renaissance in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century ^, 

A.D. 1296 — 1336. Messina. The church of ''La Madonna della 
Scala," built by Frederick of Arragon, King of Sicily*'. "This 
building in no wise resembles the fourteenth century buildings of 
France and England. It has no deep mouldings, and in all its orna- 
ments and accessories the Greek touch and the Greek character are 
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conspicuous. 

A.D. 1298 . Florence. The cathedral, or " duomo/' com- 
menced from the design and under the direction of Amolfo di Cambio 
da CoUe, as recorded in the following inscription : — 

4* AKNIS . MILLSNIS . OENTY BIS . OTTO . KOOBNIS 

YENIT . LSOATU8 . BOMA . BONITATB . D0TATT8 
QTI . LAPIDB . FIXIT . FYKDO . SIICTL . C BNDIXIT 

PBES7LB . 7BAN0I8C0 . GB8TANTI . PONTIPICATV 
IBTVD . AB ABNT7LF0 . TEPLV . FYIT . BDIPIOATYM 

HOG OPTS . IN8IONE . DBC0BAN8 . TLOBBTIA . SIftNE. 
BEOINB . GELI . C0N8TBYXIT . ICENTE . VIDKLI 

QTA TV . VIBGO PIA . BBlCp . DEPENDE . MABIA. 

« NeuHria Pia, 1^.7(^7 ; DeCaumont, • Gio 'ViUani, Chron^ lib. vH. cap. 

Arch, ReLy p. 424. 6 ; and Marchese, Memoiri di piu in- 

y Oally Knight's Tour in Normandy, tigni pittori, teuliori et arehitetH 

p. 29; YioUet-le-Dnc, Diet,, vol. ii. p. Dominicani, voL i. p. 51. 

864. ^ Spielberg, Olen Capelle in Siena, 

* Ronni, Ccmpo-Santa di Pisa, and folio, Berlin, 1862. 

Grassi, Dsacrizione Starica e ArtitHoa ' Gaily Knight* a Kormans in Sicily, 

di Pisa, part iL p. 111. p. 126. 
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SwSDEF. 
A.D. 1287. The cathedral of Upsal, in Sweden, b^na. Estieinie 
de Bonneuil set out from Paris in Uiia year, accompanied bj ten master 
masons and ten appreuticee, to build it. as appears from the Bc^iiaten 
of tie Prevot^ of Paris, quot«d by D'Agincourt, flirt, de VArt, torn, 
i. p. 74. The cathedral of Upsal is bnilt on a plan similar to that of 
Notre Dame at Paris, in the constraction of which Stephen de B<m- 
neuil was probably employed under Eudes de UontreoIL 
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A.D. 1308— 1326. St. Alban's Abbey. The Lady-chapd bailt 
by Abbot Hagh de EreradoQ'. The style is Decorat«d, with 
flowing tracery. 

A.D. 1310—1321. Lichfield Cathedral. The Lady-chapel 
was biult by Bishop "Walter de Lanoiton, who laid the founda- 
tions about 1310: he died in 1321, before it was completed, 
and bequeathed a sum of money for its completion*. It is 
very rich and beautiful Decorated work. (For engTavingQ see 
Britton.) 

A.D. 1310. The vestry of Merton College Chapel, Oiford, 
(now the brcwhouse,) was 
built in this year, as appears 
by the Bursars' Bolls still 
preserved in the Treasury 
of the College, quoted in 
the " Archacologiual Jour- 
nal," vol. ii. p. 141. The 
style is Decorated, with 
flowing tracery ; the mould- 
ings of the windows of this 
building are precisely the 
same as those of the cnapel 
itself, although it ts evi- 
dently an addition, being 
built against the origintd 
buttresses on the south side 
of the altar. 

A.D. 1310—1325. St. 
John's Chapel (now the 
school-house! at Norwich, 
built by John Salmon, 

* Tho. WBliiDgbam, BiH. Ana., edit. 1574, p. 7' 
' Godwin, p. 261. 




; Mim. Aitg., foi iL p. 196. 
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Bishop of Norwich '. The style is Decorated, with geometrical 
tracery, and some very rich iron-work remains on the door. 

A.D. 1310 . Markingfield Hall, Yorkshire. This house 

remains nearly perfect, and a remarkable example of this 
period. (For engravings see " Domestic Architecture/' vol. ii. 
p. 231.) 

A.D. 1311—1332. The Abbey Church (now the Cathedral) 
of Bristol, or a considerable part of it, was built in the time of 
Abbot Edmund Knowle. "During his government he built 
the church which is now standing from the ground, with the 
vestry, &c., and furthermore procured of the King a confirma- 
tion of all the possessions of the monastery, dated 10 Edw. 
II. « " The choir with its aisles and the vestry, are evidently 
of this date, fine and rich Decorated work. The nave has been 
destroyed, but the ground is left vacant, ready for some wealthy 
Bristol merchant, actuated with the same Christian spirit as his 
predecessor Canninge, to rebuild it. 

A.D. 1315 . Meopham Church, Kent, built by Simon de 

Meopham, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury: it was re- 
paired by Archbishop William Courtenay, 1381 — 1396 \ The 
style of the original parts is early Decorated, with the peculiar 
Kentish tracery, but a considerable part is Perpendicular. 

A.p. 1316 . The house or castle of Aymer de Valence 

at Bampton, Oxfordshire. There are some small remains of 
this house engraved in " Domestic Architecture," vol. ii. p. 260. 

A.D. 1317. Little Kimble Church, Buckinghamshire, conse- 
crated by licence of Bishop D'Alderby \ It is a small church in 
the Decorated style. 

A.D. 1318 — 1329. Gloucester Cathedral. The south aisle 
of the nave built by Abbot John Thokey ^. The style is Deco- 
rated, with geometrical tracery, very richly ornamented with 
a provision of the ball-flower. A great profusion of this orna- 
ment generally indicates the time of Edward II. or the begin- 
ning of Edward III. It is also rather characteristic of Glou- 
cestershire and Herefordshire. 

A.D. 1318 — 1337. The south aisle, or the Lady-chapel, of St. 
Mary Magdalen Church, Oxford, is said to have been built by 
Edward II. as the chapel of the Carmelites, to whom he had 
given his palace of Beaumont^ near to this church. It is men- 

' Godwin, p. 848; Britton, p. 39, and pp. 716—724. 

Plates 21, 22. > Memoranda, fol. 331 b, in the 

» Abbot Newland's Roll, quoted in Registry at Lincoln. 

Willis's Mitred Abbeys, voL i. p. 227 ; ^ Carter's Account of Gloucester Ca- 

Britton, p. 48. thedral, p. 4; Britton, p. 20; Mon, 

•> Hasted's History of Kent, vol. iv. Ansf., voL i. p. 534. 
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tioned in 1337 as " the new ohapel '." The style is good Deco- 
rated, with rich buttresses and an open parapet of the vavy line 
pattern ; the windows hare flowing tracery. The soath aula of 
8t, Aldate's Church, in the same oity, ia pro- 
bably copied from this, or built by the same '"^ 
architect. It was also a chantry ohapel, built 
by Sir John de Ducklington in tne 9th Edward 
III., 1335 '". This Sir John was a wealthy 
fishmonger, and Bcveral times Mayor of Ox- 
ford ; he probably built the very rich north 
aisle or chapel in Ducklington Church, Oxford- 
shire, a remarkably fine example of the Deco- 
rated style, with a number of small groups of c 
figures, well sculptured, let into the wail 
panels. 

A.D. 1320—1337. The central tower of Wells Cathedral raised 
upon the old piers, and the straining-arches introduced at the 
latter date to save the tower from foJiing. AH this part ia in 
the Decorated style. (For engravings see Britton, Ac.) 

A.D. 1321—1349. The Lady-chapel of Ely Cathedral was 
begun under Bishop Hotham, and finished daring the episcopate 
of Simon de Montacute ■■. The style is very fine and rich Deco- 
rated, with a beautiful series of sculptures. 

A.D. 1323 — 1336. The octagonal central tower, or lantern, of 
Ely Cathedral, built from the design of Alan de Walsinghun, 
sacristan and afterwards prior. The old square Norman tower 
fell down in 1322, and he took advantage ot the opportunity to 
erect the present elegant structure, the upper part of which is 
of wood •■. 

A.D. 1323 . Part ofthesouthaisleofthe nave ofSt.Alban's 

Abbey Church fell down in this year, and made it necessary to 
rebuild tive bays in the middle of the south aide, in the Decorated 
style, as they now appear. 

A.D. 1324. The tomb of Aymer do Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke, in Westminster Abbey ; a very beautiful example of the 
Decorated style, with rich pyramidal canopy and pinnacles. 
(For engravings see Scale's "Westminster Abbey,' filore's 
" Monumental Komains," &c.) 

' Wood's History of the City of Ox- Oifordshire. 

ford, by Peahall, 4to. ; and Ingram's ° 3foii. Anff., \o\. i. p. iSi. 

McmoriHls. <* Godwin, p. 212; Benthun'* Elj, 

" I'cBhall, p. 14fi. For cngraringi p. 221, &c, 
of Dncklini^i] Cburch seo >SkeltoD'i 
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FosEiGir Examples. 
Francs. 

A.D. 1319 — 1514. The church of St. Onen at Boaen, in Normandy, 
was begun by Abbot John Macdargent ; carried on by his successors, 
but not brought lo its present stato till 1514 >*. Style Decorated, 
with Flamboyant additions. " In the pointed style, Rouen may boast 
of the possession of one of the most perfect specimens that oust. I 
know of nothing which, in beauty or in tiste, excels the church of St. 
Ouen. It is the very triumph of the pointed style '»." 

A.D. 1320—1334. The Palace of Pope John XXII., at Cahors. 
built by his brother, Bishop William de Labron \ It is a good ex- 
ample of the domestic architecture of that part of France in the four- 
teenth century. 

A.D. 1324. The cathedral of Limoges greatly improved by Bishop 
Peter II. ■ This part of the church is fine Decorated work, and the 
tomb of the Bishop is a beautiful piece of sculpture in white marble in 
the same style. 

Italy. 

A.D. 1307—1380.' The "Palazzo dei Tribunali" at Palermo begun 
for his own private habitation by Manfred di Ghiaramonte, Count of 
Modica, in 1307; but not completed till the year 1380*. "This 
building is on an immense scale. It is a lofty, square pile, built round 
a large court. The windows arc large, pointed, and divided into two 
and t^ree compartments by slender pillars. The arches of the windows 
are plain, with two sinkings, but no mouldings. The space between 
the arch and the windows itself is decorated with Saracenesque pat- 
terns in red and black stone." 

A.D. 1308. The present choir and presbytery of the cathedral of 
Lucca built \ 

A.D. 1308. The cloister of St. If atthew at Genoa built, as appears 
from the tbllowing inscription on the abacus of the capital of one of its 
columns : — a . d . x . ccc . vin . kl . apbilis \ 

A.D. 1325. The belfry of the Town-hall of Siena, begun by Angelo 
and Agestino ; the Town-hall itself is a few years earlier. It is a fine 
example of the civU architecture of Italy at this period. (For 
engravings see Yerdier et Cattois, Archit, Civile,) 

' NeuHria Pia, p. 85 ; and Dawson * Gaily Knight's Normans in Sicily, 

Turner's Tour in Normandy, pp. 169~ pp. 295, 296. 

179. " Memorie per servire alT Iri, LuO" 

^ Qally Knighfs Toor in Normandy, chese, torn. viiL p. 12. 

p. 24. > De Caumont, Mist de VArckUecL 

' Gallia Christiana, tom. il p. 473. JSelig^ p. 426. 

* Ibid., p. 532. 
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4,-t :'...'. -yi -A -^ r_=e Iff i.iThri .-^. be^ic^ for the 
wv^ ;a-. V, --^ ^>r :_T-.*i.c :: 0^ I»;.:i:nt« kV:^. w^th 
ft-j*,.'./ vv/rv ».v: -::j,- J i: -Ji.i=. !_-: :;■ rri^^EtioiiAl chaiacter, 
t,Mi,:.-/^ » 'y/r.','V:r*.v.% nixr-^rs t-: :ii ::_,i»~2 s^Ie, wfciot was 
|/r."^ »<,:i .«*Ar^,^-.*:d It :i^ ^i .;.: t'::!; nl^, thongh manv 
V<.^;;,'.;f* ',i *;,<: •.;.-,'.<: of liiviiri n. nCI tave considerabfe 
u,it''U'i t4 ih«; hsirll':r VyU. t.ii the other hand, some few 
tmiUimiim lA tK* »arli^r part of the reign of Edward HI. shew 
Nmk¥\i:t<^,\t: Um'itaiKy to tie following atyle ; for instance, the 

' IMfn./iuiuM.iI*U Prmw/^di •MoDer'i Menrariab of Ovniaa 

/J*tf*, (. I xa Cotbic Ar^it, tniuL liy Lemk. p. 72. 
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vault and panelling of the choir of Gloucester Cathedral, built 
before the middle of this reign, have quite the principle and the 
look of the Perpendicular style, although the mouldings are 
Decorated. 

A.D. 1327 . The abbey gatehouse at Bury St. Edmund's, 

Suffolk, rebuilt after the destruction of the old gatehouse by the 
townsmen. It is a very remarkable and beautiful specimen of 
the Decorated style, combining ornament with a very ingenious 
system of defence. 

A.D. 1327 — 1399. Melrose Abbey rebuilt during this period. 
A grant was made by Robert Bruce for the fabric of the new 
church of £2,000, the whole of which, however, was not paid 
even so late as 1399 % and a considerable part of the present 
fabric belongs to the fifteenth century and the beginning of 
the sixteenth **. 

A.D. 1329—1334. The tomb of Edward II. in Gloucester 
Cathedral has a very rich, light, and elegant 
canopy of the Decorated style. (For engrav- 
ings of it see Carter's "Gloucester Cathe- 
dral," Plates 16 and 17.) 

A.D. 1331. The central tower and spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral built upon the old piers ; 
it was in danger of falling in 1387, when the 
straining-arches were introduced to strengthen 
it, and several other contrivances were added 
subsequently to give additional security ; this 
was done with much ingenuity and judgment, 
and without offending the eye. 

A.D. 1331—1350. Exeter Cathedral. The nave built by 
Bishop John de Grandison, in the Decorated style, with great 
variety of tracery and ornament : the rich screen of the west 
front, filled with sculpture, is of somewhat later date ^. 

A.D. 1335. Naworth Castle, Cumberland, built by Ralph de 
Dacre, who obtained the licence to crenellate it in this year. 
Some of the towers and outer walls of this period remain. 

A.D. 1337. Shottesbrooke Church, Berkshire, built by Sir 
William Trussel *. It is a fine example of a cruciform church 
without aisles, with a central tower and spire, and in a very 
perfect state. The tombs of the foimder and his wife are in 
sepulchral recesses under the window at the end of the north 
transept. They are altar-tombs, with rich canopies. A set of 

* Mr. Robertaon in Quarterly Re- March, 1862. 

view, No. 169; and Wade's History ^ Fabric BoUb, quoted by Britton, 

of Melrose Abbey, 8va, 1861. p. 93. 

^ See the Qentleman's Magazine, ^ Lysons* Berkshire, p. 362. 
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engravings of this cHurcIiy £rom drawings by^ Mr. Butterfield, 
was published by the Oxford Axcbitecturu Society in 1845. 

A.D. 1338. York CathedraL The great west window com- 
pleted and glazed ® : it is one of the finest Decorated windows 
that we have remaining. The window in the gable and two 
other windows were glazed the same year. A great deal of the 
beautiM painted glass of this period has escaped destruction, 
notwithst^ding all the perils to which it has been exposed. 
Several of the parish churches of York have also very fine 
painted glass of this time. The chapter-house must have been 
building at the same time as the nave ; for on the parapet 
of it are several bears, the device of Francis Pitz-TJrse, who 
became treasurer in 1337. (For engravings see Man. Ang, ; 
Britten's "York Cathedral;" Browne's "History of York 
Minster," &c.) 

A.D. 1339 . Battle Abbey, Sussex. The abbot obtained 

a licence to fortify and embattle the monastery in this year. The 
gatehouse and adjoining building, and the outer walls, remain 
perfect, and the architectural character agrees with this date. 
See A.D. 1392. 

A.D. 1340 . The gatehouse and wall of enclosure of the 

bishop's palace at Wells built by Bishop Ralph of Shrewsbury; 
the hcence to crenellate it is dated in this year. It is a good 
plain example of a gatehouse of this period, and remains quite 
perfect 

A.D. 1341 . The hall of Penshurst, Kent, built by John de 

Pulteney. The licence to crenellate it is of this date, but most 
of the present buildings are later. It is a very fine example of 
a baronial hall of the period ; the windows have the peculiar 
tracery known as Kentish traceiy. See a.d. 1392. 

A.D. 1341. Great Bookham Church, Surrey, built by John 
de llutherwyke. Abbot of Chertsey, as appears from the follow- 
ing inscription given by Pegge in his Sylloge, PL xvi., who says 
it was *' on a plain free-stone, inserted on the wall at the east 
end of the chancel :" — 



±^ JDoxDus/BBjijii^ jtti^KflP don^ffJtaqpA jok^nftg 



15 i m^ixjm~^\irmi^^ vj^Jtm 



jihJi6 m lUnb wi^'m Bis^ : m 



vn.icfiOKp^ p TyRgp fein/yy)"^ 



iTi5H?r 



• Melton's Register, ap. Fabric Rolls of York, p. xii. 
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A.D. 1341 — 1374. The great west window in Durbam Cathe- 
dral, built by Prior John Fossor '. 

1342—1396. St, Cuthberfs screen, in St. Alban's Abbey 
Church, erected by Abbot Thomas de la Mare, who new-paved 
the nave with tiles, of which a few still remain, and adorned the 
church more richly than any of his predecessors. He was buried 
before the steps of the altar, and a splendid brass laid down to 
his memory, which is still preserved, though removed from its 
place, and now built up against a blank waU in the presbytery *f . 

A.D. 1345. Maxstoke Castle, Warwickshire, built by Wil- 
liam de Clinton, Earl of Himtingdon, for his nephew John, as 
mentioned in the royal licence to crenellate it at this date. 
There are considerable remains of this period, though parts are 
later. (See "Dom. Arch.," vol. ii. p. 246.) 

A.D. 1346. St. Peter's Church at Ingoldmels, Lincolnshire. 
Money was bequeathed in this year by Thomas Beck, Bishop of 
Lincoln, for the repairs of the rectory-house, the chancel, and 
nave, and bell- tower of the church^. The chancel is destroyed, 
and the arches of the nave are Norman, but the aisles, the 
south doorway and porch, the tower, and the font are late 
Decorated. 

A.D. 1348. Whalley Abbey, Lancashire. The royal licence 
to crenellate the church and close was obtained in this year. 
There are considerable ruins, part of which belong to this 
period. 

A.D. 1348. York Cathedral. Thomas Sampson, Canon, in 
this year bequeathed twenty pounds to the fabric, on condition 
that the work should be efficiently begun within one year of 
the bequest^ This seems to shew that the work had been 
suspended for a time from want of funds. 

A.D. 1348. Buckland Church, Hertfordshire, built by Nicho- 
las de Buckland, as recorded by the following inscription, under 
the figure of a knight, in the north window near the pulpit : — 

"NiCHOLAI DE BOKELAND, QUI ISTAM EOCLESIAM CUM CAPELLA 
BeATJE MaRIJE CX)NSTRUXIT, anno DOM. MCCCXLVIII ^." 

A.D. 1349 — 1364. St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, rebuilt. 
It appears from the Patent RoU of 22 Edward III. that the 
foundations of the new chapel were laid in that year, — "De 
fundatione capellse S. Stephani in palatio Westmonasterii," — 
and it seems to have been completed in about fifteen years, as 

' Eutorim Dunelm, Scriptores Tres, * TeH, Ebor, 

p. 131 ; and Monatticon, vol. i. p. 230. ^ Pepge's Sylloge, p. 41 ; and Sal- 

V Carter's Account of St. Albui's Ab- mon's Hist, of Hertfordshire, pp. 304, 

bey, p. 13, PI. xvi. 306. 

* Tett, Ebor. 
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anctiier BoQ of the 37tlt of the aste km^ gireB dinctitms (or 
the paindnz of it. The crrpt 4^ this penod n itill [vnn-red 
amiddt all the nev fagjldipga. A htmatimL aenes of atxisTings, 
sod ft complete restonckin of thu chapel , most csrenilty and 
cooKiectioaslT miMie oat br the Lue F. "MiM-^a""* tu pub- 




lished by the GoTemment in l^M, ivtbI folio. Mr. Mackenzie 
was the be^ architectural draaghtsman of his day, and some 
of bis drawicgs are as accurate a^ photographs. 

A.D. 15-50— li-^ii. Lincoln Cathedral. The Tanlts of the three 
towers built bv John de Welbum. treasurer', 

A.D. 13-Jl. I'art of Donninpton Church, Lincolnshire, Henir, 
Lord PercT, bcqueatht^d bl. in this year to the works then going 
on in this chun-h '°. The nare and aisles are of about thia time, 
and a fine example of the Decorated style, with loAy arches 
and larfie clearstory windows ; the aisles, which are the later 
part, are transitionaL 

A.D. l'JJ"2. Chatteris Church, Cambridgeshire, consecrated. 
The convent was destroyed by fire in l:ilO, and entirely re- 
built ; the church was completed about this time. The style is 
Decorated throughout nearly the whole of the church, bat the 
south aisle, which is one of the later parts, is transitional to 
the rerpcndicular, (See Moh. Aug., vol. ii. p, 614.) 

A.D. iyo2— 1361. Edington Church, Wiltshire. A small mo- 
nasteiT was founded here by William de Edington, Bishop of 
Winchester; the first stone of the church was laul in ltJ32, 

11 of tbe Dean and Clupter. 
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and the church was dedicated in 1361. Bishop EdinstoQ died 
in 1366°. A valuable specimen of the transition from the 




Decorated to the Perpendicular style. It is a fine cnicifonn 
church, and one of the earliest dated examples of this transition. 
A.D. 1352—1395. Carlisle Cathedral. The east end of the 
choir, the triforium, and the clearstory built by Bishops Walter 
and Appleby. The eastern bay of each of the choir-aisles is 
a carious mixture of the Early English and Decorated styles, 
evidently added on to the original Early English choir after 
the fire in 1292 ; the lower part of the great east window is 
also of that time, but the upper part with the tracery is con- 
siderably later — not earlier than 1360, and probably the work of 
Bishop Appleby after 1363. The paintea glass in the head, 
and what remains in the clearstery, is dated, by the arms of 
Kichard II. and his queen, Ann of Bohemia, between 1382 and 
1394. (See p. 323.) 



■ Lckod, Itin., toL tI. M. B1 ; Jfoa. their honae withcmt haTlng preTioiulj 

Jitg., vL 536. The biihop obuined > obuiaed tbe royal licence to erooelbte 

pardon from Edward 111. for tbe Kec it. (See Dom. Arcb., Tol. iii. p. 416.) 
tor uid bretiireii for hiviog fortified 
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A.D. 1354 — 1378. Merton College Library, Oxford, biiflt, as 
appears from the Bursars' Rolls, preserred in the college. In 
the former rear, 28th Edward III., is an entry, " Pro uno car- 

Emtario ad faciendum Palatiam Librariae, et alia neoessaria 
bdin, xs," The masonry of the lower part of the wall to the height 
of about ten feet from the ground, that is, the wall of the chiun- 
bers under the library, is evidently of earlier character than the 
upper part, and the work appears to have been suspended for 
several years. It is most probable that the lower parts of the 
walls of the whole of this original quadrangle (of which the 
library forms two sides of the upper story) were built by the 
founder, whose sudden death caused the suspension of this work 
as well as of the chapel, and that the college gradually com- 
pleted them as they could obtain funds. The library is usually 
attributed to William Reade, who was a fellow of the college at 
that period, and became Bishop of Chichester in 1369. It is 
probable that he contributed to the fund for this purpose. 
Godwin (p. 388) says that 

" He was sometime Fellow of Iferton College in Oxford, where he 
ga?e himself most part to the study of mathematikes, and that to so good 
purpose, OS he hath the reputation of the most excellent mathematician 
of his age. In his riper years he fell to divinity, and proceeded Doctor 
in that faculty. He huilt the castle of Amherly from the ground, left 
his pictures, many tables, and astronomical instruments to Merton Col- 
lege, where (I hear) they are yet kept." 

The style is transitional from Decorated to Perpendicular ; the 
windows are single lights, with trefoil heads and a square sunk 
panel over. Some of tliem contain the original painted glass of 
the fourteenth century, and some of the ornamented paving-tiles 
are still in use. Tlie two wings of the library are of different 
dates; the later one a.d. 1377-8, and it was much altered in 
the time of James 1. 

A.I), l^ob. The wooden vaulted ceiling or roof of the nave 
of York Minster given by Abp. Thoresby; the walls had been 
completed in 1345". 

A.I). 1355. The tomb of Ilaymo de Heathe, (now Hythe,) 
Bishop of Rochester, in Rochester Cathedral p. 

A.I). 1355. The tomb of Lady Elizabeth de Montacute in 
Chri8t Church Cathedral, Oxford. She died " on Tuesday after 
the Feast of the Blessed Virgin, 1355 \" The chapel in which 

• Raine's Fabric KolK p. xiv. 

p See GoQgh's Sepulchral Monumentu, yoI. i. p. 103, PI. xxxriL 

4 Dugdale's Baronage, vol. i. pp. 410, 727. 
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this tomb is situated is in the same style and was built by this 
lady ; it is a fine example of a Decorated chapel, with a groined 




vault, the bosses of which are beautifully carved. The but- 




tresses and parapet and the side windows also remain perfect, 
but the east window has been long destroyed, and had been 
replaced by an ugly window of the time of Charles II. ; this 
was removed in 1860, and replaced by one in the style of the 
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Gotliic of die nortji ni Ttaly. It isdoobtfiil wbesh^ iSiia w^ maj 
iiupnivcaiiait, aa die new wimiow du^ not IismuHii^ with, the 
aid work any better tJiBU the one vhicfa. it has icpluxd, mJ 
thin (ieiBTS to the next jmientiaii tdie tuA of restoriiie' th* oHt 
winciow of thu bekoci&I chapel to its origjnal &nii, i^^:1l will, 
however, be eaej so lon^ an the nde windows are aaffeied to 
remaia aa models to copv frnm. 

/i.D. 13.16 — I3ii9. ^Torwich CothednL The ^ire boOt fay 
Biahop Percy : repaired in 14^. 

A.D. !:}')'>. Norboroogfa. HaD, XarthaiuptcHi^ure, Indh fay 
Geoffirey de la Vare abauC this 
date. It ia one of the most beao- 
tiftil examples of dotnestic archi- 
tecture in the Decorated Xj]e tha£ 
we have remaining^. 

A.D.i:Jo!>— 1373. WindaorCaa- 
tle. A considerable port of the 
boildiQga in the upper ward are 
of thid period, bmlt muler the 
direction of William of Wyke- 
ham, aa clearly appears firom the 
Pablic Records, both in the ^reat 
Ron of the Pipe and the Close 
BoUa, and many of the bnildeTs' 
acGDonta are preaerred. The 
part« which remain most perfect 
are the gatehonae of the upper 
ward, commonly called the Xor- 
man Gate, and the range of 
▼aultod chambers ondemeath the 
royal apartments. These pro- 
bably always were, and still are, 
the servanti)' rooms ; ihid ar- 

ranj^ement being alao preserved ^ 

in Warwick Castle, and other 

medif^viil houses. At Windsor the exterior has been cased, bat 
the intmor is comparatively little altered, and the long aeries 
of vaulted rooms agrees with the other works of Wykeham. 
The vaults are groined, and have ribs of simple character, and 
bowcs of roses or other foliage. 

A.ii. 1-300—1366, The first two windows on the north side 
of tho west end of Winchester Cathedral, and the first window 
on the south side of the same, with their corresponding bat- 

' Sac BriJg^t' Nortbamptonihirc, vut. ii. p. 527; and Doui. Arch., toI. ii.p. 2S1. 
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The great 




tresaea, &c,, built by Bishop 'WilUam of Edingtoi 

west window is also part of the 

same work, although the parapet 

and pinnacle over it were added by 

Wykeham ; the difference may he 

distinguished by the mouldings, 

and by the flowered points to the 

cusps, whichare notfoundin Wyke- 

ham's work at Winchester, though 

they do occur at New College. 

A.D. 1361—1372. York Ca- 
thedral. The presbytery or Lady- 
chapel built by Archbishop John 
de Thoresby, and the Percy chan- 
try begun in 1363 by his permis- 
sion'. He was buried before the wi-i™a=iwuich«™rc«ji»dr>ii 
altar of the chapel which he had built, according to the usual 
custom of the period. The choir proper was commenced aa 
soon as the presbytery, or eastern portion, was completed, and 
the work was carried on until 1405, when the roof waa finished. 
The style is early and rich Perpendicular, and the arch mould* 
ings are transitional from Decorated to Perpendicular. 

A.D. 1362—1386. The college hall, and part of the abbot's 
house, now the deanery, of Westminster Abbey built by Abbot 
Kicholaa Litlington, who likewise finished the south and west 
sides of the great cloister'. The Jerusalem Chamber was also 
part of his work, bat this has been so much altered that it can 
bardly be recognised. 

A.D. 1363 . Ely, Holy Cross. The new parish church, 

on the north side of the Minster, was dedicated in this year by 
Bishop Langham". This appears to be the very beautiful 
church on the north Bide of the choir, still used as a parish 
church, and now called Trinity Church, but always supposed 
to have been the Lady-chapel. 

A.D.1363 . Wells. The Vicar's Close founded by Ralph of 

Shrewsbury, Bishop of Bath and Wells *. The only part remain- 
ing of this period is part of the gatehouse with the hall over it, 
the kitchen, and the porch of the staircase *. The rest of the 
buildings of this Close were built by Bishop Beckington and 



' Pegge'i Sgtloge, p. 72; Britton, 



• Rune's Fabric Koll^ p. hit. ; God- 
win, p. 474 ; Browne, p. 148. 

• Arcbives of the Charch ; Smitb'i 
Hialonr of Weatmiiuter Abbey, vol. L ■ Tbera ii i 
pp. 199, 200; and Mo»attieon, roL L room over thii porch, but it beloogi U 
p. Z75. tbe l&ter period. 

• EHy Hiitory, in Aaglia Sacra, vol. 
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his executors in tbe fifteenth oentary, and the hall was consider- 
ably altered in the time of Henry VIII. 

A.u. 1366—1386. WcJls Cathedral; the aoath-irert tower 
built by Bishop John de Harevell, who also gave 100 marcs to 
tho glazing of the west window *. The upper part of this tower 
is early Perpendicular, and there is a Ferpendicular open parapet 
on tho sill of the west window within. 

A.D. 1367. Hull, Trinity Church. The tomb of the 

founder. Sir William de la Pole, is of this date, and the church 
was probably finished about this time. (See Plate, p. 314.) 

"It is a large and fine building; its east end to the street is 
Decorated, and of good'compoeition: it is a cross church, and in the 
centre has a very lofly and beautiful tower: thi- western part is Per- 
pendicular, of good character, remarkably light and with very small 
piers. The transepts are of very early Decorated work, and the great 
window of the Bouth transept is rery curious from its tracery and 
mouldings. Only part of the nare is pewed; the chancel is open, and 
has a very fine efi'cct ; there is in it a Decorated monument [of Sir W. 
do la Puli:] with rich canopy and buttresses, and some niches and 
stalls; there is also some wood screen-work. The font is large and 
much enriched." 

There is a fine engraving of the tomb in Blore's " Monumental 
Remains." 

A.D. 1367—1373. 
Ely Cathedral. Bi- 
•hop John de Bemet 
mudc three windows 
on the fouth side of 
the i>resbvtcry and 
two on the north J. 
Thi'so windows are 
in tho Decorated 
style. 

A.D.KtOS . Toy- 

niiig»Cliur(h, Sussex. 
Michufl, I-ord Toy. 
niiif^H, by liis will 
diilfd thid year gave 
aOI) mures towards 
the building of the 
new church, und the 
Bunie sum was given 
in tho following year 

■ Woll« lli»t«rj, in Aagtia Snfra, ' Ely Hi«tory, in Aagtui Sacra, toL 
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by Joan, his widow ". This church is a mixture of the Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular styles, the latter preponderating. 

A.D. 1368 — 1371. Patrington Church, Yorkshire, probably 
built by Robert de Patrington, treasurer of York Minster ■. " It 
is a large cross church, with a fine spire. Many portions of this 
church are fine Decorated work, and others good Perpendicular.'* 

A.D. 1368 — 1380. The prior's kitchen at Durham was com- 
menced in the former year, as appears from the Fabric BoUs, 
and was probably finished before the latter year. The very 
remarkable groined vault with its louvre is probably the finest 
thing of the kind now remaining. The building is nearly per- 
fect, the internal fittings only being modem *>. 

A.D. 1369 . The prior and convent of Worcester obtained 

the royal licence to creneUate their priory 
and the adjacent buildings. Several of these 
buildings still remain ; the beautiful guests' 
hall of this period was pulled down in 1862. 

A.D. 1369. The tomb of Philippa, queen 
of Edward III. in Westminster Abbey ^. 

A.D. 1369. The tomb of Lewis Charlton, 
Bishop of Hereford, in his cathedral **. 

1370—1390. Wimington Church, Bed- 
fordshire, built by John Curteys, loi'd of 
the manor, as appears by the following 
inscription in brass on his tomb; he died 
in 1391: — "Hic jacet Johannes Curteys dominus de Wy- 

MYNGTON QUONDAM MAJOR STAPLE LANARII CaLESIX ET AlBREDI 

ux. ej. qui istam ecclesiam de novo construxerunt/' &c. 
The style is Decorated, but late in the style ®. 

A.D. 1371—1379. The chapel of St. Nicholas, at Lynn, Nor- 
folk, built '. The heads of Edward III. and Philippa, and their 
armorial supporters, are there used as ornaments. 

A.D. 1372. The tomb of Nicholas Lord Cantilupe, in Lincoln 
Cathedral «. 

A.D. 1373. Nunney Castle, Somerset, built by Sir John de 




Head of Queen Philippa, 
Crom h<u- tomb. 



* Dngdale's Baronage, vol. iL p. 134. 
See also an account of this church, wit h 
a plan and elevation, by the Rev. J. L. 
Petit, in the Archax>logical Journal, vol. 
vii. p. 143. 

* Raine's Fabric Rolls, p. xix. 

^ See Billing's Durham; and Dom. 
Arch., vol. ii. 
< See Blore's Monumental Remains. 

* See Gough's Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, vol. i. p. 123, PL xlviL; and 



Blore's Monumental Remains. 

* See Lysons* Magna Britannica, vol. 
i. p. 151 ; Architectural Topog^raphy — 
Bedfordtihire, No. 35; and Brandon's 
Parish Churches. 

' Parkin's History of Norfolk, p. 595 ; 
and Britton's Architectural Antiquities, 
vol. iii. p. 70. 

f See Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, 
and Wild's Lincoln Cathedral, p. 36, 

PI. XV. 
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la Mare, who obtained the royal licence in this year. The 
walls are nearly perfect, and it is a rogolar fortress of the 
period, surrounded hy the moat. The style 
18 transitional from Decorated to Perpen- 
dicular. 

A.D. 1375. Selby Abbey, Yorkshire. The 
royal licence was obtained this year to for- 
tify and crenellate their churoh, cloister, 
and manse''. This probably gives the date 
of the completion of the very beautiful 
Decorated choir. 

A.D. 1376. The tomb of Edward the 
Black Prince, in Canterbury Cathedral'. 




FoBBioN Examples. 
Fbadce. 

The Decorated style in France does not differ bo materially from the 
same style in England as to require a separate description. There are 
comparaldvelj' few largo buildings of tin a style in France; it appears 
that the greater part of their cathedrals were rebuilt in the thirteenth 
century, or at least the rebuilding was commenced in the early port of 
that century, and continued rigorously in imitation of the same style 
throughout. In many instuoces where the cathedral itself is of earlier 
date, the chapels between the buttrcBscs, with their large windows of 
the Decorated stylo, were introduced in the fourteenth century. It is 
worthy of notice that the ball-flower ornament, which is almost as 
characteristic of the Becorated style in England as the tooth -ornament 
is of the Early English, is also rarely found in France, and then not 
in Decorated work, but in transitiontd work of the end of the twelfth 
century, and this more especially in Anjou and Foitou. 

Tlic enlarged windows, which led on in both countries to the 
Decorated stj-Ie, appeared apparently at an early period, as parts of 
Amii'na have real Decorated windows ; but it is not so absolutely 
clear that they are so early as the walls, for many practical reasons 
might occur to defer the windon-s, the tracery at least, till a lat^r 
period. However this may be, there seems to have been a ratber 
abrupt assumption of windows with geometrical tracery, much of 
whiih, from the large size of the churches, is very beautiful; and 
vety Boon uppoared the glory of the French large churches, their 

i,p.M1. 
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magnificent wheels. In this particular we cannot compete with France. 
I am not certain that we bare 
twenty wheel windows in Eng- 
land, which, for size and tra- 
cery, can well be named ; while 
in moet of dko cathedrals in 
France there are one, onen 
two, and sometimes three ; and 
they are of all dates, from Early 
French to the latest Flamboy- ' 
ant, and from their size are 
often very elaborate ; and many 
of their lai^ windows have ■ 
wheels of very rich character 
in their heads. The advance 
of flowing tracery not Flam- 
boyant does not seem to have 
taken place in France so eom- 
pletely as in England, the tra- 
cery continuing apparently lon- 
ger of a geometrical character, 
and then almost at once becom- 
ing Flamboyant. 

There appear to be not many 
pure Decorated buildings, that 
is, buildings the style of which '^"'^°" ^'°" 

is without a tendency either backwards or forwards, but there ore 
many portions; and one chancel of a small church, Tour en Bessin, 
near £aycux, is so beautiful, and so completely harmonizea with 
our best English Decorated work, that it deeervcH capeoial notice. 
It is a cross church, the nave Norman, the aisles destroyed, and 
the arches built up ; with a central tower and transept. The tower 
and spire seem earlier than the chancel, which has very largo win- 
dows above a lofty arcade. In thia arcade (now very much muti- 
lated, and part converted into cupboards and shut up) there have 
been two rich piscinas and three stalls; there may have been more 
stalls, but they are not now visible; above this arcade a band of 
quatrefoils ran under a cornice and pierced parapet, with a passage 
between it and the windows. The chapel is beautifully groin^, 
and has had a south door, the outside of which remains. All 
this work is of the purest character, and the mouldings bear a great 
analogy in character and combination to some of our beet English 
Decorated work. 

At Tours, another and much more elaborate composition is exhibited. 
Here we have the east end divided into three arches, the middle one 
containing a very fine five-light Decorated window, and each side arch 
having three sides of an octagon outwards ; two of them with two- 
light windows, and the other with a one-light window, all with good 
and varied Decorated tracery. The arcade which is inside the side 
windows also runs inside of Uiese polygonal portions, and is separately 
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groined from its own shafts, and then the pfineipal space again 
groined; the intricacy and heanty of this roof altogether I have 
seldom seen exceeded* 

A.D. 1335—1340. Evrenx CathedraL The choir reboilt and en- 
larged by Bishop Ghiafrid Fare m. ^ This part of the church is fine 
Decorated work, with a good clearstory, flying bnttresseB, and open 
parapet ; the transepts are also partly of this style, and the lower part 
of the beautiful octagonal lantern over the intersection. 

A.D. 1339 — 1366. Bouen Cathedral, the transepts and Lady-chapeL 
These parts of the church are very fine Decorated work ; at the end 
of each transept is a magnificent rose window, with a triforinm gallery 
of open work under it, and below, a series of figures in niches forming 
a kind of rich panelling. The Lady-chapel is of the same height as 
the aisles, is of three bays and an apse, and has five large windows 
with geometrical tracery; those of the apse are long and narrow: 
there is also some blank panelling and an ornamental arcade roond 
the lower part of the wall. The roof has a groined vault, as usual in 
France, and there are sedilia, which are not so common in France as 
in England. 

A.D. 1350. St. Jacques, Dieppe. Chapels finished. The west end, 
triforium, and vault of the nave are Decorated work, and probably 
belong to the work said to have been finished at this time. Most 
of the chapels are later. 

A.D. 1364. The church of St Michel-aux-Lions, at Limoges, built^ 
A considerable part of the church is Decorated work of this period; 
it consists of three parallel aisles of equal height, without ei^er tri* 
forium or clearstory; it has light clustered pillars with capitals of 
foliage, and a good simple vault; the windows are chiefly of two 
lights, with simple tracery of trefoils and quatrefoils. The tower 
appears earlier, the lower part of it is square, the upper part octagonal, 
with light turrets at the angles, and a plain spire. 

AD. 1368. The cathedral of Mende, commenced by Pope Urban V., 
who was also Bishop of Mende ; and completed by his successors in 
that see, towards the end of the fourteenth century". The walls 
of this church are of the twelfth century, but much altered at this 
period, in the Flamboyant style, but plain and poor, though it is 
a large and lofty church. 

A.D. 1370. The tower of Montmajor, near Aries, built". There is 
also a Decorated cloister, which is probably of this date. 

A.D. 1370. The chapel of the college of Beauvais in Paris commenced : 
the first stone was laid in this year by the king, Charles V. This 
chapel remains in tolerable preservation, and is a neat specimen of the 
French Decorated style. 

A.D. 1379. Poitiers Cathedral; the west front completed and the 
church re-dedicated. The windows in the west jfront are Decorated, 
and the three porches probably belong to the work completed at this 

^ Oall. Christ., vol. ii. p. 576. " Bonrass^, Catkedralet de Framm, 

» De Caumout, HuU de V Architect. p. 362. 
Relig,, p. 425. " Bulletin Ifomim., vol. zi. p. 115. 
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time, but the greater part of the church is considerably earlier, and the 
square east end is attributed to Henry II. 

A.D. 1379. Yincennes ; the chapel dedicated. It is a fine Decorated 
chapel, one of the imitations of the Sainte Ghapelle of Paris. 

Italy. 

A.D. 1330. Palermo. The palace of Matthew, Count of Sclafano 
and Ademo, now the '' Ospedale Grande," built and finished in the 
course of a single year, as recorded by the following inscription : — 

FSUX MATTHABUS SCLAPAlOrS MBMOBIA DIOKUS 
FABSICiM HAVO FECIT VOBILIM PIUS BEKIONU8; 
VT NE MIBBBI8 MODIOO TAM TEKPOBB FAOTAM 
YIX ANNUS FLUZBBAT QUAM CEBNI8 ITA PBBACTAM. 

''This edifice is on a still larger scale than the Chiaramonte Palace. 
It is an enormous pile to have been raised, in any country, in any age, 
within so short a space of time. The general plan is the same as tiie 
above-mentioned — a square building round a court, with arcades and 
open galleries above. On the outside the fabric is plain below, but 
ornamented above with a series of large interlacing arches. The win- 
dows are pointed, and divided by a single pillar ®." 

A.D. 1330 — 1375. Verona; the tombs of the Scaligers. 

A.D. 1332 — 1419. Florence. The cathedral, commenced in 1298, 
was carried on by Giotto, T. Gaddi, Orcagna, and Filippo di Lorenzo. 

A.D. 1333. Perugia. The Palazzo Publico, or Town-hall, built by 
Broignate. It is a fine example of the civil architecture of Italy at 
this period, though somewhat mutilated. 

A.D. 1337. Florence. The foundation laid of the new ''Loggia 
d' Or San Michele" of which, according to Vasari, Taddeo Gaddi gave 
the design ^. It was completed under the direction of Andrea Orcagna. 

A.D. 1339 — 1389. Siena Cathedral; the west front and the dome. 
It is a very beautiful example of the Italian Decorated style. The 
original plan was only partially carried out, but the portion which 
was completed forms one of the finest churches in Europe, and the best 
example of a Gothic dome that has ever been built. 

A.D. 1350 ■ Venice. The ducal palace. The arcade of the 

front next the canal and six arches of the front towards the Place of 
8t. Mark are of the fourteenth century, the other arches and the upper 
part are later. 

A.D. 1361 — 1396. Venice. The campanile of the church of the 
Fran. An inscription on the base of this tower gives the date of 1361, 
and this is the earliest part of the existing church. 

A.D. 1362. Venice. Campanile of the church of St. Paolo. This 
date is given by an inscription upon it, though the general appearance 
is more like the twelfth century, or would be so in the North ; it is 
ornamented with a series of shallow round-headed panels. 

A.D. 1375 . Borne. St. Maria Sopra la Minerva. The only 

Gothic church in Borne. 

« Gaily Knight's Normans in Sidly, p. 297* and niustrations, plate 26. 

' Carteggio d^ArtUH, torn. i. p. 50. 
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Beloixjic. 

• 

A.D. 1331 and 1337. The parish church of Aerschot. The anterior 
part was constructed in 1331, and the chancel, as appears by the 
following inscription placed on the side of the sacristry, in 1337. 
The latter part only bore the name of the architect, James Pickart, 
but it may fairly be presumed that the whole church was built from 
the designs of the same artist : — 

M SEMSL, X SCBIBIS TSB, TIB, IT Y BBmX, I BIB, 
DUai CHOBX78 I8TB FIB FFKDATTB HOVOBB MABIB. 
SAXA BASIS FBIMA JULIAKI LUX DAT IB IMA, 
FICKiBT ABTIFICB JAOOBO, PBO QUO BOOITATB^ 

A.D. 1341 — 1409. Hal. The church of Notre Dame. It is one 
of the most graceful edifices of the Decorated style in Belgium. 

A.D. 1345, vel circa. Malines. The cathedral built. The chancel 
was consecrated in 1366; but the nave was not completed for more 
than a century afterwards. 

A.D. 1377. Bruges. The hdtel de ville built by Louis, the last 
Count of Flanders. '* An edifice remarkable for the splendour of its 
architecture." 

GERMAinr. 

A.D. 1343 — 1386. Prague, Bohemia. The cathedral commenced 
by Matthias of Arras, and finished by Peter, son of Henry Arter, of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. These two architects were brought firom France by 
the Emperor Charles lY., then King of Bohemia, and to them several 
other buildings in that kingdom are attributed '. 

A.D. 1354—1 513. Freiburg. The choir of the Minster built firom the 
design of Hans Biesenberger of Gratz. The first stone was laid in 1354. 
At first the works proceeded very slowly, but after 1471 they were 
carried on with diligence, and the new choir was consecrated in 1513 '. 

A.D. 1354. Nuremberg. The Moritz Chapel built by the Mendels: 

A.D. 1355 — 1361. Nuremberg. The Frauenkirche, or St. Mary's 
Church, and several other works in that city, are attributed to G. and 
T. Rupprecht, at this period ; amongst them the very beautiful fountain : 

A.D. 1361 — 1377. Nuremberg. The choir of the church of St. Se- 
bald, and the font in which King Wenceslaus was baptized : 

A.D. 1362. Nuremberg*. The cloister of the Carthusians, built by 
M. Mendel. All these buildings are very beautiful examples of the 
German Decorated Gothic. 

A.D. 1376 — 1398. Koningsburg, in Prussia. The church of St. 
Stephen built of brick in a pure Gothic style ". 

<i Schayes's Treatise on the Pointed * For engravings of the buildings at 

Style in Belgium, in Neale's Quarterly Nuremberg, see VolUtdndige Sammlmnff 

Pftpers, vol. ii. pp. 4, 5, 8, 16. cUler BaudenktiuUe, Momunente, 4^. 

' Dusommerard, Les Arts au Moyen Numberg's, von Wolff and Mayer, 

A^e — Architecture, chap. v. p. 36. 2 vols, small 4to. 

■ Holler's Memorials of German " Adler, MittelaUerliehe Baekttein 

Gothic Architecture, transl. by Leeds, Bammoerke dee Pteueeuekem 8i<taiee, 

p. 143. foUo, Berlin, 1862. 
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Pbrfendicclar English Doorways. 
The great distiDCtioa of Perpendicular doorways from those 
of the Uflt style is the almost constant square head over the 
arch, which is surrounded by the outer moulding of the archi- 
trave, and the span- 
drel filled with some 
ornament, and over 
all a dripstone is 
generally placed. 




This onamented spandrel in i 
occurs in the porch to Westmii 
of the earliest Perpendicular buildings, and 
is continued to the latest period of good execu- 
tion, and in a rough way much later. In large, 
very rich doorways, u eimopj is Bometimos 
included in this square head, and sometimes ■ 
niches are added at the sides, as at King's College Chapel, 
Cambridge. This square head is not always used interiorly, 
for an ogee canopy is sometimes used, or panels down to the 
arch, as at St. George's, Windsor ; and there are some small 
exterior doorways without the square head. The shafts used in 
these doorways are small, and have mostly plain capitals, which 
are often octagonal, and the bases made so, below the first 
astragal But there are stiU, in the early part of the style, 
aome flowered capitals ; and in those to the shafts of piers, in 
small churches, it is common for the capital to have in its 
hollow one or two square flowers. 
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Dtp mouldings of tbe e«ptali often eontain (mtxre particnkrly 
in ihir bOM daiei of tliis strie) a member which is precisely 
iht ryma recta of Gi«cian «ariL In small worfa, the bases 
of ebaft* hire many moaUingt, repetidoos of ogee* are mostly 
■sed, istermiud vitb boUowa or straight slopes. The architrsTea 
of tbese doorvars have gatenBy ana or m<»e lai^ hollows, 
sometimes £Ikd with stalaair niches, bat more often plain; 
this large hciUoT, in the aidiitiaTes of both doorways and 
windows, is <ate of the best marks of this style. 

The niewsy of St. John's College, Oxford, pL 350, is re- 
nuksUe ^m baring the diipst<me carried on shafts which 
project fntm the &ce of the wall, and are not recessed, as is 
Bscally the cv« in Gothic wort 

Senral of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge hare good 
doorways and gateways of this style.] 
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Perpendicular English Windows. 

These are easily distinguislied by their mullions running 
in perpendicular lines, and the transoms, which are now 
general. The varieties of the last style were in the disposi- 
tion of the principal lines of the tracery ; in this, they are rather 
in the disposition of the minute parts : a window of four or 
more lights is generally divided into two or three parts, by 
strong mullions running quite up, and the portion of arch be- 
tween them doubled from the centre of the side division. In 
large windows the centre one is again sometimes made an arch, 
and often in windows of seven or nine lights the arches 
spring across, making two of four or five lights, and the 
centre belonging to each. The heads of windows, instead 
of being filled with flowing ramifications, have slender mullions 
running from the heads of the lights, between each prin- 
cipal mullion, and these have small transoms till the window 
is divided into a series of small panels; and the heads being 
arched, are trefoiled or cinquefoiled* Sometimes these small 
mullions are crossed over each other in small arches ; leaving 
minute quatrefoils, and these are carried across in straight 
lines. Under the transom is generally an arch; but in 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Nottinghamshire, and perhaps 
in some other parts, there is a difierent mode of foliating 
the straight line without an arch, which has a singular ap- 
pearance. 

In the later windows of this style, the transoms are often 
ornamented with small battlements, and sometimes with flowers, 
which, when well executed, have a very fine efiect. Amidst so 
great a variety of windows, (for perhaps full half the windows 
in English edifices over the kingdom are of this style,) it is 
difficult to particularize ; but St. George's, Windsor, for four 
lights, and the clearstory windows of Henry the Seventh's Chapel 
for five, are some of the best executed. For a large window, 
the east window of York has no equal, and by taking its parts, 
a window of any size may be formed. 

zz 
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There are some good windows, of which the heads have the 
mullions alternate, that is, the perpendicular line rises from the 
top of the arch of the panel below it. The windows of the 
Abbey Church at Bath are of this description. The east win- 
dow of the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick is extremely rich, 
and has, both within and without, many singularities. (See p. 
354.) The mullions which divide it into three parts have a 
part of the great hollow for their moulding, which on the inside 
is filled with very rich statuary niches ; the centre part of this 
window is divided into very minute panellings in the upper part. 



It is necessary here to say a little of a window which may 
be mistaken for a Decorated window; this is one of three 
lights, used in many country churches; the mullions simply 
cross each other, and are cinquefoiled in the heads, and quatre- 
foiled in the three upper spaces ; but to distinguish this from 
a Decorated window, it will generally be necessary to examine 
its arch, its mullion mouldings, and its dripstone, as well as its 
being (as it often is) accompanied by a clearly Perpendicular 
window at the end, or connected with it so as to be evidently of 
that time. Its arch is very often four-centred, which at once 
decides its date; its mullion mouldings are often small, and 
very delicately worked; its dripstone in many instances has 
some clear mark, and when the Decorated tracery is become 
familiar, it will be distinguished from it by its being a mere 
foliation of a space, and not a flowing quatrefoil with the 
mouldings carried round it. 

Large circular windows do not appear to have been in use 
in this style ; but the tracery of the circles in the transepts of 
Westminster Abbey appear to have been renewed during this 
period. At Henry the Seventh's Chapel a window is used in the 
aisles which seems to have led the way to that wretched sub- 
stitute for fine tracery, the square-headed windows of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James the First's time. This window is 
a series of small panels forming a square head, and it is not 
flat but in projections, and these, with the octagonal towers 
used for buttresses, throw the exterior of the building into 
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fritter, ill-assorting with the boldness of the clearstory win- 
dows. In most of the later buildings of this style^ the window 
and its architrave completely fill up the space between the 
buttresses^ and the east and west windows are often very 
large : the west window of St. George's, Windsor, has fifteen 
lights in three divisions, and is a grand series of panels, 
from the floor to the roof; the door is amongst the lower 
ones, and all above the next to the door is pierced for the 
window. The east window at Gloucester is also very large, 
but that is of three distinct parts, not in the same line 
of plan. 

When canopies are used, which is not so often as in the last 
style, they are generally of the ogee character, beautifully 
crocketed. 

[When a Perpendicular window is of five lights, which in 
the larger windows is very frequently the case, the central 
light is a continuous panel from top to bottom, and from the 
mullions of this the sub-arches spring on either side, as in 
the clearstory of York and in Henry the Seventh's Chapel. 
This arrangement does not occur in any other style. In de- 
based Perpendicular work the window -arch often becomes 
round, or the point is scarcely perceptible. 

The cusps in the tracery of Perpendicular windows are 
formed in rather a different manner from those used in the 
earlier styles; they seem to grow more naturally out of the 
mullions, and are not so much like insertions ; while in some 
examples of the Early English style they actually are worked 
on separate pieces and let into a groove in the mullion ; this 
would be impossible with the Perpendicular cusps. The points 
of the cusps are sometimes ornamented with roses or foliage, as 
in the west front of Winchester Cathedral, and in a few of the 
original windows at New College, Oxford. In Perpendicular 
screens, and other wood-work, this sort of floriated cusp is 
very common. 

Not only the transoms, as already mentioned, but the sills 
also of windows of this st^le are often battlemented, as in the 
west window of Merton College Chapel, Oxford. This is one 
of the instances of the abuse of the battlement by using it too 
profusely as an ornament in this style. The Tudor -flower 
ornament is almost equally abused in the later examples of 
this style ; it is used on the transoms of windows, and instances 
may probably be found of its use on the sills also.] 
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Perpendicular English Arches. 

Although tho four-centred arch is much used, partlcnlmrly 
in the latter part of the style, yet, as in all the other styles^ 
have in this also arches of almost all sorts amongst the 
mental parts of niches, &c., and in the compositi0ii lineB of 
panels are arches from a very fine thin lancet to an almost Bat ^ 
segment. Yet, with all this yariety, the four-centred arah 
is the one most used in large buildings, and the arches of 
other character, used in the division of the aides, beg^ to 
have what is one of tho great distinctions of this stjiey— the 
almost constant use of mouldings running from the base all 
round the arch, without any stop horizontally, by way of 
capital; sometimes with one shaft and capital, and the zesi 
of the lines nmning; the shafts in front running up irith- ^ 

out stop to the roof, and from their capitals springing the 
groins. In window arches, shafts are now Ycry seldom used, 
the architrave running all round, and both window aroliSB 
and the arches of the interior are often inclosed in squares^ 
with ornamented spandrels, either like the doors, or of panel- 
ling. Interior arches have seldom any dripstone when the 
square is used. 

Another great distinction of these arches, in large bnild* 

ings, is tho absence of the triforium or gallery, between the 

arches of the nave and the clearstory windows; their place 

is now supplied by panels, as at St George's, "Windsor, [and 

the nave of Canterbury,] or statuary niches, as at Henry the 

Seventh's Chapel ; or they are entirely removed, as at Bath, '. 

and Manchester Old Church, &c. 

[The ogee arch, although used in the Decorated style, is per- 
haps more common in the Perpendicular, especially in the heads 
of niches and in canopies over sedilia, &c. The elliptical arch 
is also occasionally, but rarely, used.] , 
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Perpendicular English Piers. 

The massive Norman round pier, lessened in size and ex- 
tended in length, with shafts set roimd it, became the Early 
English pier ; the shafts were multiplied, and set into the face 
of the pier, which became, in its plan, lozenge, and formed the 
Decorated pier. We now find the pier again altering in shape, 
becoming much thinner between the arches, and its proportion 
the other way, from the nave to the aisle, increased, by having 
those shafts which nm to the roof, to support the springers of 
the groins, added in front, and not forming a part of the mould- 
ings of the arch, but having a bold hollow between them : this 
is particularly apparent at King's College Chapel, Cambridge, 
St. George's, Windsor, and Henry the Seventh's Chapel, the 
three great models of enriched Perpendicular style; but it is 
observable in a less degree in many others. In small churches, 
the pier mentioned in the last style, of four shafts and four 
hollows, is still much used, [as at Rushden, Northants.] ; but 
many small lurches have humble imitations of the mag- 
nificent arrangement of shafts and mouldings spoken of above. 
There are still some plain octagonal, &c. piers, in small churches, 
which may belong to this age. 

Though filleted shafts are not so much used as in the last 

style, the exterior moulding of the architrave of interior arches 

is sometimes a filleted roimd, which has a good efiect [as at 

St. Andrew's, Plymouth] ; and in general the mouldings and 

parts of piers, architraves, &c. are much smaller than those 

used in the last style, except the large hollows before mentioned, 

[as at Plymstock, Devon.] 

[The shallo^^Tiess of the mouldings, which is generally one 
of the characteristics of the Perpendicular style, is perhaps 
more conspicuous in the piers than anywhere else; the deep 
cutting of the earlier styles is quite lost, (excepting the one 
wide and deep hollow, as at Plymstock,) and the surface of the 
pier is often worked in a wavy line, forming a sort of shallow 
ogee, as at Totnes.] 
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Pbkpbhdicdlab Eholish Buttbesbks. 



Them differ very little from thoBo of the laat atyle, except 
tliat triangular heads to the stagee are mooh less uaed, the 

Bet-offi being much more 

often bold projectiotis 

of plain slopea; yet 

many fine buildings have 

the triangular heads. 

In the upper stoiy, the 

buttresses are often very 

thin, and have diagonal 

faces. There are few 

large buildings of this 

style without flying but- 

tresses, and thoee are 

often pierced ; at Henry 

the Seventh's Chapel 

they are of rich tracery, 

and the buttresses are 

octagonal turrets. At 

King's College Chapel, 

Cambridge, which has 

only one height within, *"'"' ''"•™' ^""■ 

^™ i>."n jjjg projection of the buf^ 
tresses is so great as to allow chapels betweea the wall of the 
nave, and another level with the front of the buttress. At 
Gloucester, and perhaps at tome other places, an arch or half- 
arch is pierced in the lower part of the buttresses. There are 
a few buildings of this style without any buttresses. All 
the kinds are occasionally ornamented with statuary niches, 
and canopies of various descriptions, and the diagonal comer 
buttress is not so common as in the last style ; but the two 
buttresses often leave a square, which runs up, and sometimeo. 
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BB at the tower of the Old Church at Manchester, is crowned 
vith a third pinnacle. 

[The buttresses and pinnacles to the aisles of the nave at 
'Winchester are good examples of this atylo, and the chaoge 
between the one at the angle, built by Bishop Edington in 
1360, which IB almost Decorated, and those built by Wykeham 
in 1394, shews the gradual progress that was then going on; 
but afitor this time it is often difficult to find any distinction be- 
tween early and late Ferpendicnlar work,] 
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Although pinnacles are used very freely in 
this style, yet there are some buildings whose 
buttresses run up and finish square without 
any ; of this description is St. George's, Wind- 
sor, and the Beauchamp ChapeL The but- 
tresses of the small eastern addition at Peter- 
borough Cathedral are curious, having statues 
of saints for pinnacles. 

In interior ornaments, the buttresses used 
are sometimes small octagons, sometimes pa- 
nelled, sometimes plain, and then, as well as 
the small buttresses of niches, are often banded 
with a band different from the Early English, 
and much broader. Such are the buttresses 
between the doors of Henry the Seventh's Chapel. 

The small buttresses of this style attached 
to screen-work, stall-work, and niches, are 
di£ferent from any before used, and they form 
a good mark of the style. The square pedes- 
tal of the pinnacle being set with an angle 
to the front, is continued down, and on each 
side is set a small buttress of a smaller face 
than this pedestal, thus leaving a small stafi* 
between them ; these buttresses have set-offs, 
and this small staff at each set-off has the 
moulding to it, which being generally two 
long hollows, and a fillet between, has on 
the staff an appearance of a spear-head. It 
is not easy to describe this buttress in words, 
but when once seen, it will be easily re- 
cognised ; and as almost every screen and 
tabernacle niche is ornamented with them in 
this style, they need not be long sought. The 
niches in front of Westminster Hall, (one 
of the best and earliest Perpendicular ex- 
amples,) and the niches imder the clearstory 
windows of Henry the Seventh's Chapel, (one Henry vir.cL«i»i, 
of the latest,) have them almost exactly similar. 
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Perpendicular English Tablets. 



The cornice is now, in large buUdinga, often composed of 
eeveral small mouldings, sometimes divided by one or two 
considerable hollowB, not very deep ; yet still, in plain build- 
iugs, the old cornice mouldings are much adhered to; but 
it is more often ornamented in the hollow with flowers, &c., 




and sometimes with grotesque animals; of this the churches 
of Greeford and Mould, in Flintshire, are curious examples, 
being a complete chase of cats, rats, mice, dogs, and a 
variety of imaginary figiires, amongst which various grotesque 
monkeys are very conspicuous. In the latter end of the 
style something very analogous to an ornamented frieze ia 
perceived, of which the canopies to the niches in various 
works are examples, and the angels so profusely introduced 
in the later rich works are a sort of cornice ornaments. 
These are very conspicuous at St. George's, Windsor, and 
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Henry Ae SeTenth'c ChapeL At Bath is a ooniioe of two 

hollows, and a roand be- '~' 

tween irith fillets, both up- 
per and under surface nearly 
alike. 

The dripstone of this 
style is, in the heads of doors 
and some vindovs, much 
the same as in the last style, 
and it most generally finiahes 
by a plain return; though 
corbels are sometimflB used, 
tbis return is frequently con- 
tinned Horizontally. [These 
corbels are frequently heads, 
see p. 372.] 

Tablets under the vin- 
dowB are like the dripstone, 
and sometimes fine bands 
are carried round as tablets. 
Of these there are some fine 
remains at the cathedral, and 
at the tower of St. John's, 
Chester. 

The basement mouldings 
ordinarily used are not ma- 
terially different from the 
last stylo, reversed ogees 
and hollows, variously dis- 
posed, being the principal 
mouldings ; but in rich build- 
ings several mouldings and 
alternate faces are used. 
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Perpendicular English Niches [and Screens]. 

These are very numerous^ as amongst them we must in- 
clude nearly all the stall, tabernacle^ and screen-work in the 
English churches: for there appears little wood-work of an 
older date, and it is probable that much screen-work was 
defaced at the Reformation, but restored in Queen Mary's 
time, and not again destroyed ; at least the execution of much 
of it would lead to such a supposition, being very full of minute 
tracery, and much attempt at stiffly ornamented friezes. 

The remains of oak screen- work and tracery are much greater 
than would be conceived possible, considering the varied de- 
structionB of the Reformation and Civil War. Most of our cathe- 
drals, and very many smaller churches, contain tabernacle and 
screen- work in excellent condition, and of beautiful execution ; 
and amongst this kind of work should be reckoned the great 
number of stalls with turn-up seats and benches ; these, though 
many of them are of abominable composition, are by no means 
all so ; the ceremonies of the Church, legends, and, above all, 
figures of animals, flowers, and foliage, admirably designed 
and executed, make up by far the greater number. At St. 
Michael's Church, Coventry, are many of the best character. 
The benches before these stalls present, in their ends and 
fronts^ combinations of panelling and flower-work of great 
beauty. As an instance how late wood- work was executed in 
a good style, there is some screen-work in the church at 
Huyton in Lancashire, in which the date is cut in such a way 
as to preclude any doubt of its being done at the time; 
and the date is corroborated by armorial bearings carved 
on the same work; this date is 1663, a time at which all 
idea of executing good EngHsh work in stone seems to 
have been lost. 

Many niches are simple recesses, with rich ogee canopies. 
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and otben have OTer-hsDging equare-headed canopiee, with 
many minute buttreesee and pinnacles, crowned with battle- 





meats ; or, in the latter part of the style, with what has been 
called the Tudor flower, an ornament used instead of battlement 
as an upper Bnish, and profusely strewed over the roofs, &c. of 
rich late buildings. Of these niches, those in Henry the Seventh's 
chapel, between the arches and clearstory windows, are perhaps 
OS good a specimen as any. Of the plain recesses, with ogee 
canopies, there are some fine ones at Windsor. 

' The whole interior of the richer buildings of this style is 
more or less a series of panels ; and therefore, aa every panel 
may, on occasion, become a niche, we find great variety of shape 
and size ; but like those of the last style, they may generally be 
reduced to one or other of these divisions. 
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PERrKNDlCUI,AR ENGLISH OrNAMEKTS. 



The grand source of ornament, in this style, is panelling ; 
indeed, the iutmor of most ricli buildings is only a general 
series of it ; for ex- 
ample. King's Col- 
lege Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, is all panel, 
except the floor ; for 
the doors and win- 
dows are nothing but 
pierced panels, in- 
cluded in the general 
design, and the very 
roof is a series of 
them of different 
shapes. The same 
may be said of the in- 
terior of St. Qeorge's, 
Windsor ; and still 
further, Henry the 
Seventh's chapel is so 
both within and with- 
out, there being no 
plain wall all over 
the chapel, except 
the exterior from 
below the base mould- r«,=iun(. id^Niit. Koru,«nt.i^Q«.^r.,c \m 

ing, all abore ie orna- 
mental panel. All 

the small chapels of late erection in this style, such as those 
at Winchester, and several at Windsor, are thus all pierced 
panel. 

3b 




Sc. V-i-fia*l CobLis^. Xicvv^ an* be modttd aa a teij 

tm» ^Mt T iT u n 1}^ X.g-lhfg t^JiMrty m it rut yml |||ji|| ^ wltidl 

pe«a£lB in i zreu imi!]^ of >be c&iuiiics in that district ; and 
at a itart dawancg zee •^ecc m good. 




The tracery mouldiDgs, some real, some apparent, and the 
omamenta, Bmall battlements, Tudor flowers, and other embel- 
lishments, are cut in stone, and the interstices representing the 
•ankon parts filled up with flint. 
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In this church a portion of the chancel is built in this 
way, and the work being well executed and very minute, 
its eSvct is very curious. This portion of the church is Per- 
pendicular, and the design very good. It may be well to state, 
that in some churches this mixture ia found of Decorated 
character, with the elegant forms of that style beautifully 
made out, and it is possible there may be some of it of a still 
earlier date ". 

Exclusive of this general source of ornament, there are a few 
peculiar to it ; one, the battlement to transoms of windows, 
has already been mentioned j this, in works of Iat« date, is 
very frequent, sometimes 
extending to small tran- 
soms in the head of the 
window, as well as the 
general division of the 
lights. Another, the Tu- 
dor flower, is, in rich 
work, equally common, 
and forms a most beau- 
tiful enriched battlement, ^udor fi™.^, n^., u» s^^oo,-. oofa. 
and is also sometimes used 

on the transoms of windows in small work. Another peculiar 
ornament of this style ia the angel cornice, used at Windsor 
and in Henry the Seventh's chapel ; but though according with 
the character of those buildings, it is by no means flt for 
general use. These angels have been much diffused, as sup- 
porters of shields, and as corbels to support roof-beams, &c. 
Plain as the Abbey Church at Bath ia in itA general execu- 
tion, it has a variety of angels as corbels, for different 
purposes. 

A great number of edifices of this atyle appear to have been 
executed in the reign of Henry the Seventh, as the angels so 
profusely introduced into his own works, and also his badges, 
— the rose and portcullis, — and sometimes his more rare 
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cognizancea, are abun- 
dantly Bcattered in build- 
ings of this style. 

Flowers of Tariooa kinds 
continue to ornament cor- 
nioes, &o., and crockets 
were Tarioosly formed : to- 
wards the end of the style 
those of pinnacles were 
often very much projected, 
which baa a disagreeable 
^ect; there are many of 
these pinnacles at Oxford, 
principally worked in the 
decline of the style. 

[The corbds osed to ter- 
minate the dripstones in the 
early part of this style are 
frequently heads, those of 
a kmg and a bishop being 
the most common. Tbey 
are generally well carved 
and the costume of these 
heads is often useful as a 
cnxiK K.i.i.uu cwk-i nw.-nt^auBJk guido to the date of the 

building. The tall mitre 
of the bishop espcciully is in general a safe and easy 
guide ; early mitres are always low, it 
is not until the fifteenth century that 
tbey become tall. The beads of kings 
arc supposed to be intended to represent 
the reigning sovereign, and those of bi- 
shops the bishop of the diocese of the 
time ; these heads certainly vary consider- 
ably at different periods, and a sort of 
rude resemblance to the heads on the 
coins or the great seal of particular kings 
may be found ; but there is the same con- 
ventional character at each period, and it 
is doubtful whether the heads of bishops 
have any pretence to being portraits.] 
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[The capitals of pillars in this style are most commonly 
formed of mouldings only, but in rich buildings they are 
frequently ornamented with 
sculpture, either of foliage 
or figures, generally angels. 
Devonshire especially a- 
bounds with these enriched 
capitals. The mouldings 
are more of an angular 
character than those of the 

Jirevious styles, and the 
bliage is aUo very differ- 
ent, more shallow, and less 
natural, without either the 
freedom and boldness of 
the Early English, or the 
peculiar crumbed character 
of the Decorated, and with 
a certain squareness of out- 
line, which the eye soon 
detects. The capitals are 
sometimes formed sepa- 
rately for each shaft, in 
which case they scarcely 
differ from those of the 
shafts of doorways before 
mentioned. In other cases, 
and especially in Devon- 
shire, the capitals are con- 
tinued round the whole 
cluster of shafts, as at Ken- 
ton, so that there is onlv 
one large capital to each 
pillar, instead of four small 
ones separated by hollows, 
aa is more commonly the 
practice in this style. When 
figures are used they are 
aotnetimee lying horizon- aun^i^.'^it'"^,^^'"""^"' "^^■ 

tally in hollow mouldings, 

io other cases erect, and these sometimes have canopies over 
them, aa at Stoke-in-Teignhead.] 
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Perpendicular English Steeples. 

Of these there remain specimens of almost every deBorip- 
tion, from the plain short tower of a coimtry chureh to jthc 
elaborate and gorgeous towers of Gloucester and WrezlMUD. 
There are various fine spires of this style, which have little 
distinction from those of the last, but their age may be geite- 
rally known by their ornaments^ or the towers supporting 
them. Almost every conceivable variation of buttress, bat- 
tlement, and pinnacle is used, and the appearance of many 
of the towers combines in a very eminent degree extraordimry 
richness of execution and grandeur of design. Few ooonties 
in England are without some good examples; besides the 
two already mentioned, Boston in Lincolnshire, All Saints 
in Derby, St. Mary's at Taunton (see p. 376), St. Gorge's, 
Doncaster, are celebrated ; and the plain but exoellently pro- 
portioned tower of Magdalen College, Oxford, deaerves maeh 
attention. 

Amongst the smaller churches there are many towers of 
uncommon beauty, but few exceed Gresford, between Chester 
and Wrexham ; indeed, the whole of this church, both in- 
terior and exterior, is worth attentive examination. Paun- 
ton, near Grantham, has also a tower curious for its excellent 
masonry. There are of this style some small churches with 
fine octagonal lanterns, of which description are two in the 
city of York ; and of this style is that most beautiful composi- 
tion, the steeple of St. Nicholas, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, — 
a piece of composition equally remarkable for its simplioity, 
delicacy, and excellent masonic arrangement. Early in tlds 
style also is the steeple of St. Michael at Coventiy, which, 
but for the extreme destruction of its ornaments, in oonse- 
quence of the nature of the stone, would be nearly unequalled. 
To notice- all the magnificent towers of this style would take 
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a -volume, but the cathedrals at Gauterbary and York must 
not be omitted. At Canterbuiy the central tower, which 
has octagonal turrets at the comers, is a very fine one; and 
the south-west tower, which bos buttresses and fine pinnacles, 
though in a different style, is little inferior. At York, the 
centre tower is a most magnificent lantern; its exterior looks 
rather flat, from its not having pinnacles, which seem to have 
been intended by the mode in which the buttresses are 
finished ; but its interior gives, from the flood of light it pours 
into the nave and transepts, a brilliancy of appearance equalled 
by very few, if any, of the other cathedrals. 

[In many towers of this style we find in the middle story, 
where the ringers' loft is usually situated, an opening for 
air, which can hardly be considered as a window, since it 
is often so much fill^ up with tracery as to give little light 
and is not glazed. These 
have been already men- 
tioned as found occasion- 
. ally in the Decorated 
style, and called in Nor- 
folk ' sound-holes ;' but 
this name is modem, 
and seems not so appro- 
priate as air-holes or 
tower-lights. They are 
particnliurly abundant in 
the east of England, and 
much more frequent in 
the Perpendicular style 
than in the Decorated, 
although the tracery is 
often BO much of the 
flowing character as to 
ai^iear at first sight like Decorated work. The patterns are, 
in fiwt, quite Decorated, and in some cases it is only by the 
mouldings Uist their real date cim be ascertained.] 
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Ferfendicdiab Eholish Battlbmbkts. 

Parapetfl atill oontinne to be used oocasionaUy. The tre- 
foUed panel with serpentine line is still used, but the dividing 
line is oftener straight, making the divisions regular triangles. 

Of panelled parapets, one of the finest is that of the Beau- 
champ Chapel, which oonsists of quatrefoils iu squares, with 
shields and fiowera. [See the window, p. 354.] 

Of pierced battlements there 
ar« many varieties, but the 
early ones frequently have 
quatrefoils, either for the lower 
oompartmenta, or on the top 
of the panels of the lower, 
to form the higher ; the later 
have often two heights of 
panflls, one range for the lower, 
and another over them form- 
ing the uppw ; and at Lough- 
borough is a fine battlement 
of rich pierced qoatrefoils, in 
two heights, forming an indented battlement. These battle- 
ments have generally a running cap-moulding carried round, 
and generally follow- 
ing the line of bat- 
tlement. There are 
a few late buildings 
which have pierced 
battlements, not with 
straight tops, but va- 
riously ornamented : 
such is the tomb-house 
at Windsor, with point- 
ed upper compart- 
ments ; and such is the 
battlement of the east- ft^. cn™«, mjiton. 

em addition at Peterborough, and the great battlement of King's 
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BisbopstonQ. WUiehira. 
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College Chapel, Cambridge, and also that most delicate battle- 
ment over the lower side-chapels; this is perhaps the most 
elegant of the kind. Sometimes on the outside, and often 
within, the Tudor flower is used as a battlement, and there are 
a few instances of the use of a battlement analogous to it in 
small works long before : such is that at Waltham Cross. 

Of plain battlements there are many descriptions : — 

1st. That of nearly equal 
intervals, with a plain cap- 
ping running round with 
the outline. 

2nd. The castellated bat- 
tlement, of nearly equal 
intervals, and sometimes 
with large battlements and 
small intervals, with the 
cap-moulding running only 
horizontally, and the sides 
cat plain. 

3rd. A battlement like 
the last, with the addition 
of a moulding which runs 
round the outline, and has 
the horizontal capping set 
upon it. 

4th. The most common 
late battlement, with the 
cap-moulding broad, of seve- 
ral mouldings, and running 
round the outline, and thus 
often narrowing the inter- 
vals, and enlarging the bat- 
tlement. To one or other 
of these varieties most bat- 8t.o«>rdeBChapei. winder. 

tlements may be reduced ; but they are never to be depended on 
alone, in determining the age of a building, from the very 
frequent alterations they are liable to. 




at. Michael. Spunier Gate, York. 
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Ferpendicciab Enoubh Boors. 

These may be dirided into three kinds ; first, those open to 
the roof framing, as at Trunch; seoood, those oefled flat or 
nearly so ; and thirdly, the regular gained loof. 




Of the first kind are those magnificent timber roofs, of 
which Westminster Hall is one of the finest specimens. The 
beams, technically called jyrtncipala, are here made into a sort 
of trefoil arch, and the interstices of the &aming filled with 
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piOTced panellings; there are aLso arches from one principal 
to another. Crosby Hall in fiishopsgate-street is another 
roof of thia description, as is the hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and many others ; this roof is not otten fonnd in 
churches. 

The second ia common in churches, and is the Perpendicular 
ordinary style of ceiling, rich, though easily constructed ; a rib 
crossed above the pier, with a small flat arch, and this was 




crossed by another in the centre of the nave, and the spaces 
thus formed were again divided by cross ribs, till reduced to 
squares of two or three feet : and at each intersection, a flower, 
shield, or other ornament was placed. This roof was some- 
times in the aisles made sloping, and occasionally coved. In 
a few instances, the squares were filled with fans, &c. of small 
tracery. A variety of this roof which is very seldom met with, 
is a real flat ceiling, like the ordinary domestic ceiling of the 
present day ; of this, the post room at Lambeth Palace offers 
one specimen, and a room attached to St. Mary's Hall, at 
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CoTentry, another; both these hare small riba croKing the 
ceiling, and dividing it into several parts. At Corcmtry, the 
intenection of these riba in the centre, and their spring from 
the moulding, which runs round from the side walls, are orna- 
mented with carvings. 

The third, or groined roof, is of myvnl kinds. Of this 
it may be well to notice, that the ribs in this style are fio* 
qnontly of fewer mouldings than before, often arlj a fillet 
and two hollows, Uke a plain molUon. We see in the groined 
roofs of this style almost every possible variety of dtqMsition 
of the ribs, ond in the upper pert of the arch they we in 
many instances feathered ; and these ribs are increased in 
the later roofs, till the whole is one series of net-work, of 
which the roof of the choir at Qloucester is one of the most 
complicated specimens. The late monumental chapels and 
statuary niches mostly present in their roofs very oomplioated 
Iniucrv. 




Wo now come to a new and most delicate description of 
roof, that of /an tracery, of which probably the earliest, and 
certainly one of the most elegant, is that of the cloisters at 
Gloucester. In these roofs, from the top of the shaft springs 
a amuU fan of ribs, which doubling out from the points of the 
panels, runiify on the roof, and a quarter or half-circular rib 
forms the fan, and the lozenge interval is formed by some of 
the ribs of the fan running through it, and dividing it into 
portions, which are filled with ornament King's College 
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Chapel^ Cambridge, Henry the Seventh's Chapel, and the Abbey 
Church at Bath, are the best specimens, after the Gloucester 
cloisters ; and to these may be added the aisles of St. George's, 
Windsor, and that of the eastern addition to Peterborough. To 
some of these roofs are attached pendants, which, in Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel, and the Divinity School at Oxford [see UO S 
Plate], come down as low as the springing-line of the fans. 

The roof of the nave and choir of St. George's, Windsor, is 
very singidar, and perhaps unique. The ordinary proportion 
of the arches and piers is half the breadth of the nave ; this 
makes the roof compartments two squares, but at Windsor the 
breadth of the nave is nearly three times that of the aisles, and 
this makes a figure of about three squares. The two exterior 
parts are such as, if joined, would make a very rich, ribbed 
roof ; and the central compartment, which runs as a flat arch, 
is filled with tracery panels, of various shapes, ornamented with 
quatrefoils, and forming two halves of a star ; in the choir, the 
centre of the star is a pendant. This roof is certainly the most 
singular, and perhaps the richest in cfiect of any we have ; it is 
profusely adorned with bosses, shields, &c. 

There still remains one more description of roof, which is 
used in small chapels, but not common in large buildings. This 
is the arch roof; in a few instances it is found plain, with 
a simple ornament at the spring and the point, and this is gene- 
rally a moulding with flowers, &c., but it is mostly panelled. 
Of this roof, the nave of the Abbey Church at Bath is a most 
beautiful specimen. The arch is very flat, and is composed of 
a series of small rich panels, with a few large ones at the centre 
of the compartments formed by the piers. The roofs of the 
small chapels, on the north side of the Beauchamp Chapel, at 
Warwick, are also good examples ; and another beautiful roof 
of this kind is the porch to Henry the Seventh's chapel ; but this 
is so hidden, from the want of light, as to be seldom noticed. 

The ribbed roofs are often formed of timber and plaster, but 
are generally coloured to represent stone-work. 

There may be some roofs of different arrangements from any 
of these ; but in general they may be referred to one or other of 
the above heads. 
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Perpendicular English Fronts. 

The first to be noticed of these, and by far the finest west 
front, is that of Beverley Minster, a building much less known 
than its great value merits it should be. What the west front 
of York is to the Decorated style, this is to the Perpendicular, 
with this addition, that in this front nothing but one style is 
seen — all is harmonious. Like York Minster, it consists of 
a very large west window to the nave, and two towers for 
the end of the aisles. This window is of nine lights, and the 
tower windows of three lights. The windows in the tower 
correspond in range nearly with those of the aisles and clear- 
story windows of the nave ; the upper windows of the tower 
are belfry windows. Each tower has four large and eight 
small pinnacles, and a very beautiM battlement. The whole 
front is panelled, and the buttresses, which have a very bold 
projection, are ornamented with various tiers of niche-work, 
of excellent composition and most delicate execution. The 
doors are imcommonly rich, and have the hanging feathered 
ornament ; the canopy of the great centre door runs up above 
the sill of the window, and stands free in the centre light, with 
a very fine efiect. The gable has a real tympanxmi, which is 
filled with fine tracery. The east front is fine, but mixed with 
Early English. The west fronts of Winchester, Gloucester, 
Chester, Bath, and Windsor, are all of this style, and all of 
nearly the same parts, — a great window and two side ones, 
with a large door and sometimes side ones ; Chester has only 
one side window. Though in some respects much alike, they 
are really very different. Winchester has three rich porches 
to its doors ; Gloucester a very rich battlement, with the can- 
opy of the great window running through it ; Chester a very 
fine door with niches on each side; Bath, a curious repre- 
sentation of Jacob's dream, the ladders forming a sort of but- 
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tresses, and angels filling the space about the head of the great 
window ; "Windsor is plain, except its noble window and beau- 
tiful pierced parapet and battlements : but it is curious that 
in all these examples the nave is flanked by octagonal towers ; 
at Winchester and Gloucester, crowned with pinnacles; at 
Chester and Windsor with ogee heads, and at Bath by an open 
battlement. The ends of King's College Chapel, Cambridge, 
are nearly alike, but that one has a door and the other not ; 
these also are flanked with octagonal towers, which are finished 
with buttresses, pinnacles, and an ogee top. Of east ends, 
York is almost the only one which preserves the whole eleva- 
tion, and this is the richest of all ; it is highly ornamented 
with niches in the buttresses, and has octagonal turrets which 
finish in very tall pinnacles, of a size equal to small spires, but 
which, from the great elevation of the front, do not appear 
at all too large. Of small churches, the west end of St. 
George's, Doncaster, and Trinity Church, Hidl, are fine ex- 
amples ; as are the east ends of Louth Church in Lincolnshire, 
and Warwick Church, as well as its beautiful companion the 
Beauchamp Chapel. 

[It is remarkable that scarcely any distinction can be drawn 
between the fronts of the earliest and the latest examples of this 
style. The west front of Winchester Cathedral, and the east 
front of Warwick Church mentioned here amongst the last, 
are in actual date among the earliest, being built in the time 
of Richard the Second, as recorded, and as farther shewn, in the 
instance of Warwick, by the tomb of the founder standing in 
the middle of the chancel, the details of which agree with those 
of the east front. The Beauchamp Chapel follows this a few 
years later in actual date, but scarcely later in style, for the 
east front of the chancel is one continual series of panels. 
The west front of St. George's, Windsor, is of the time of 
Edward the Fourth. The west fronts of Bath Abbey Church, 
and King's College Chapel, are of the time of Henry the 
Eighth, yet the design of all of them is to a great extent the 
same, a continual series of panels.] 



3d 
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Perfendiculab English Porches. 

Of these there are so many that it is no easy matter to choose 
examples^ but three may be noticed : first, that attached to the 
south-west tower of Canterbury Cathedral, which is covered 
with fine niches; secondly, the south porch at Gloucester, 
which has more variety of outline, and is nearly as rich in 
niches ; the third is the north porch at Beverley, and this is, as 
a panelled front, perhaps unequalled. The door has a double 
<3anopy, the inner an ogee, and the outer a triangle, with beau- 
tiful crockets and tracery, and is flanked by fine buttresses 
breaking into niches, and the space above the canopy to the 
cornice is panelled ; the battlement is composed of rich niches, 
and the buttresses crowned by a group of four pinnacles. The 
small porches of this style are many of them very fine, but few 
equal those of King's College Chapel, Cambridge. 

[The west porches of Winchester Cathedral are very re- 
markable, especially on account of their early date for this 
style ; they are said to be part of the work of Bishop Edington, 
and the vaulting is rather of transitional detail, though the 
general aspect is decidedly Perpendicular. 

There is frequently a room over the porch, the use and name of 
which is much disputed ; it is now commonly called the Parvise, 
but this is entirely a modem and erroneous application of that 
name ; the parvus in French is a term still in use for the open 
space around the principal entrance of a cathedral or large 
church : for instance, the space in front of the north transept 
at Rouen is called the Parvis. 

The original use of this chamber is not clear ; in some cases 
it seems to have been intended and used for the parish muni- 
ment-room, and in the time of James I. it was often converted 
into the place of a parish library ; in some instances there is an 
original fireplace and chimney to this chamber, and it is sup- 
posed to have been the residence of a recluse — a purpose to 
which the room over the vestry on the north side of the chancel 
was also applied. 

Many fine gatehouses of this style have been preserved in 
various parts of the countrv. The gatehouse is the portion 
most commonly preserved of our ancient abbeys or other mo- 
nastic establishments, and also of the houses of the nobility 
and gentry of the fifteenth or sixteenth century.] 
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Perpendicular English Fonts. 

The fonts of this style are very nuiueroas, aod of all sorts of 
workmanship, from the roughest description to that most ela- 
borate specimen at Walsingham Church in Norfolk. To some 
of these remain font-covers of wood, of which a few are com- 
posed of very good tabernacle- work. 




[The fonts are generally raised npon steps, when in their 
original position, and these steps are sometimes richly orna- 
mented with panelling. The fonts themselves are also most 
commonly panelled, and the panels are often filled with sculp- 
ture, representing the Evangelistic symbols, the seven sacraments 
of the Boman Church, the emblems of the Passion, angels bear- 
ing shields, heraldic and other devices. The bowl is frequently 
anpported by angels, and round the stone are figures imder 
canopies, or lions. 
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These ricli Perpendicular fonts are particularly abundant 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, but they are also common in oUier 
parts of England, especially in Somersetshire and DeTonshire. 
At Truncb in Norfolk the font is placed in a kind of baptisteiy 
of rich Perpendicular wood-work; and at St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, is another example, mmilar hat not so fine, and mncli 
mutilated.] 
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Of the Perpendicular English SxYiiE. 

The appearance of Perpendicular buildings is very various, 
so much depends on the length to which panelling, the great 
source of ornament, is carried. The triforium is almost entirely 
lost, the clearstory windows resting often on a string which 
bounds the ornaments in the spandrels of the arches, but 
there is not imfrequently under these windows, in large build- 
ings, a band of sunk or pierced panelling of great richness. 

Of this style so many buildings are in the finest preserva- 
tion, that it is difficult to select; but, on various accounts, 
several claim particular attention. The choir at York is one 
of the earliest buildings; indeed it is, in general arrange- 
ment, like the nave, but its ornamental parts, the gallery 
under the windows, the windows themselves, and much of its 
panelling in the interior, are completely of Perpendicular cha- 
racter, though the simple grandeur of the piers is the same 
as the nave. The choir of Gloucester is also of this style, and 
most completely so, for the whole interior is one series of open- 
work panels laid on the Norman work, parts of which are cut 
away to receive them; it forms a very ornamental whole, but 
by no means a model for imitation. 

Of the later character are three most beautiful specimens, 
Bang's College Chapel, Cambridge, Henry the Seventh's Chapel, 
and St. George's, Windsor ; in these, richness of ornament is 
lavished on every part, and they are particularly valuable for 
being extremely different from each other, though in many 
respects alike. Of these, imdoubtedly St. George's, Windsor, 
is the most valuable, from the great variety of composition 
arising from its plan ; but the roof and single line of wall of 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, deserves great attention, 
and the details of Henry the Seventh's Chapel will always com- 
mand it, from the great delicacy of their execution. 
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Of small churches, there are many excellent models for 
imitation, so that in this style, with some care and exami- 
nation, scarcely anything need be executed but from absolute 
authority. The monumental chapels of this style are pecu- 
liarly deserving attention, and often of the most elaborate 
workmanship. 

The castellated remains of this style are generally much 
altered, to render them habitable : parts of Windsor Castle are 
good; the exterior of Tattershall Castle, in Lincolnshire, re- 
mains nearly unaltered. 

[The houses of this style which remain to us in a nearly per- 
fect state, so far at least as the exterior is concerned, are still 
numerous, though they are disappearing every year; these 
houses are in general very slightly fortified, and m the late ex- 
amples the fortifications appear to be intended more for show 
than for use. Somersetshire is the richest county for houses 
of this class ; Dorsetshire and Wiltshire also are nch in them, 
and they are scattered about in other parts of the country. 
A number of them are engraved in the third volume of the 
^'Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages,'' and detailed 
drawings, with plans of several of them, are contained in 
Pugin's and Walker's " Examples of Gothic Architecture." 
The houses of the abbots and priors of the monasteries have 
frequently been preserved and turned into gentlemen's houses, 
now generally degenerated into farm-houses. 

The Deanery at Wells is a very fine house of this style ; the 
exterior is nearly perfect, and the interior only disguised by 
modern partitions which could easily be removed. 

At Muchelney, the abbot's house is nearly perfect, and a fine 
example of a nobleman's house of the time of Henry VII. and 
YIII. In the same parish is a small vicarage-house of the 
same period, quite complete, with the hall, the cellar, and the 
solar, and on the opposite side of the passage, or screens, 
the kitchen and offices, but all on a sniall scale — a diminutive 
gentleman's house. 

At South Petherton is a fine manor-house of the time of 
Henry VI., in which the arrangement is more in accordance 
with modem usages, having a dining-room with a drawing- 
room over it, with a magnificent bay-window of two stories ; 
it is quite complete, even to the timbers, but these are in 
a very dilapidated state from neglect. 
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The abbot's house at Wenlock, in Shropshire, is a veiy 
complete and curious example; the arraQgement here also is 
more like the modera custom — ^a houae of two stories without 
any great hall. 

Crosby Hall is a well-known example of a merchant's house 
of this style, and St. Mary's Hall at Coventry is another, re- 
markably complete, with its kitchen and offices, aod small 
apartments, as well as the great hall. The Guildhall in London 
retains its original walls and lower chamber of this style, but 
the great hall has been spoiled by a modem roof.] 
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[A.D. 1377. Shirbarn Castle, Oifordaliire, built by Martin de 
riflle. The outer walls are nearly perfect, and are early Pei^ 
pendicular ; the interior is entirely modernized. 

A.D. 1377. The tomb of Edward III. in Westminster Abbey. 
The style ia Perpendicular, but early in the 
style; the canopy baa a panelled parapet 
surmounted by a row of the Tudor-flower 
ornament. (For engravings see Blore's 
"Monumental Remains," Keale's "West- 
minster Abbey," &c.) 

A.D. 1378— 1411. Canterbury Cathedral ; 
the nave and western transepts rebuilt in 
the Perpendicular style, yritb. panelling*. 
(See one bay of it, p. 359.) ii«jc(Ea^«diiL 

A.D. 1380. Bolton Castle, in Wensleydale, '-- "^•T""'' 

Yorkshire, built by Richard le Scrope, Lord Chancellor, who 
obtained the royal licence to crenellate it in this year. The 
walls are nearly perfect, and it is a very fine and lofty build- 
ing in a mixed style. 

A.D. 1380. Couling Castle, Sent, built by John de Cobham, 
who obtained the royal licence to crenellate his manor-house 
(mansum manerit) at this date. The walla of the gatehouse re- 
main nearly perfect. 

A.D. 1380 . Canterbury, Holy Gross Church, rebuilt on 

a new site'*. This church contains a mixture of the Decorated 
and Perpendicular styles. 

■ See Profewor Witlii'i Architectnral Hiftory, pp.117 — 123; and for eognv- 
inn, BrittoD*! Cathednk, Unmj'a Uuidbooks, &c 
' Somoer'* CuiteibaTy, p. 168; and Appendix, p. 87. 
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A.D. 1380 — 1407. The chapter-house of Howden, Yorkshire. 
Henry Smith, clerk, prebendary of this church, bequeaths in 
this year 10/. to the fabric of the chapter-house ^. This work 
and the tower were carried on from 1389 to 1407 by Walter 
Skirlawe, Bishop of Durham : — 

*• Construxit etiam Campanile de Houldon in comitatu Eboraccnsi, 
BummsB magnitudinis, qnod quidam pro incolis ejusdem loci de Houl- 
don, si fortuito aquarum inundatio eveniret, tanquara refugium fecit, 
mngnos sumptus in reparatione predictce ecclesisB ofFundcbat ; ubi quo- 
que domum capitularem perpidchram, eidem ecclesia) conjunctam, con- 
struxit ^." 

This chapter-house is octagonal, of Perpendicular date, but early 
in the style ; it is unroofed, but the walls and details are nearly 
perfect. (See Plate.) 

A.D. 1380. A column in the south aisle of Eopsley Church, 
near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, has this inscription on it : — 

Bta coluna facta tCH bm. %ii iDflic^Is anno 9n( J^^. <!D.C<!D.°. X XXX. tl nomi 
factoris ^omas TiixxU nt CDorbp. 

The details of this column are Decorated, but it is inserted 
under an Early English arch. 

A.D. 1380—1386. New College, Oxford, built by William 
of Wykeham, "laying the first stone of the same himself, 
March 5, 1379 [1380], and dedicating it unto the honor of 
God and the blessed virgin Mary. Being finished, the first 
warden and fellowes all together took possession of it April 14, 
1386, at the third hour [i.e. nine o'clock] in the morning®." 

A.D. 1380 — 1401. The choir of Campden Church, in Glou- 
cestershire, rebuilt by William Greville, woolstapler, who is 
buriod in the chancel, where a fine brass representing him 
and his wife is still to be seen. The nave and tower are later. 

A.D. 1381. The tomb of Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, in his cathedral ^ 

1381 — 1396. Mepham or Meopham Church, in Kent, re- 
paired and in a great degree rebuilt by William Courtenay, 
Archbishop of Canterbury «. 

A.D. 1381—1396. Saltwood Castle, Kent^ enlarged by William 
Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury ^. 

A.D. 1381—1391. St. Mary's Church at Warwick rebuilt by 
Thomas Beauchamp II., Earl of Warwick, in execution of the 
will of Thomas I., his father. The chancel of this period 
remains, and is early Perpendicular * ; and the tomb of Thomas 

« 7^H. Ehor. ' Godwin's Catalogue of the Bishops 

* Hist Dvnelm, Script, ires, p. 144. of England, p. 106. 

« Godwin's Catalogue of the Bishops *• Hasted's Hist, of Kent, iiu 405. 

of England, p. 186; and Lowth's Life ' Diigdalc's Warwickshire, p. 288; 

of William of W^ykeham, pp. 181, 182. Notices of the Churches of Warwick- 

' See Blore's Monumental Remains. shire; and ArchssoL Jouni.,ii.l09 — 112. 
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Beanclmmp, Earl of Warwick, and liia CoantoBS, remain in the 
middle of the choir K 
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1381 — 1412. The cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral, com- 

Eleted between this period by Abbot Walter Froucester. They 
ad been commenced, and carried as &r as the door of the 
chapter-house, by his predecessor Thomas de Horton, who re- 
signed his office in 1377, and died soon afterwards K 

A.D. 1381. Qisbume Priory, Yorkshire. William Lord 

Latimer in this year directs his executors to complete the vault- 
ing of the north aisle of this church as he had begun it, and 
bequeaths 600 marcs to build a bell-tower^ The ruins of this 

Sriory are chiefly Decorated. (The east end is engraved in 
fan. Ang,, vol. vi.) 

A.D. 1382 — 1388. Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire. The abbot 
and convent obtained this year the royal licence to crenellate 
" a certain new house'' there in 1382 ; without doubt the beauti- 
fiil gatehouse, which still remains quite perfect, and of which 
we have given engravings and some account of the architectural 
details at pp. 315 — 317. The licence is repeated on the Soils 
six years afterwards, probably when it was completed. (See 
Plate.) 

A.D. 1385. Bodyam Castle, Sussex, built by Sir Edward 
Dalynrigge, who obtained the royal licence this year. It is 
described in the Roll, both as the family manor-house and as 
a castle for defence of the coast against invaders. The walls 
are nearly perfect, and it is a fine example of a castle in the 
early Perpendicular style, with most of the offices remaining. 

A.D. 1385. Donington Castle, Berkshire, built by Richard 
Alberbury, as shewn by the licence to crenellate it. The shell 
of the gatehouse remains, and is fine early Perpendicular. 

AD. 1386. Etchingham Church, Sussex, built by William, 
first Baron of Etchingham™. "It is a curious church with 
a tower in the centre, partly Decorated, with some good win- 
dows, and partly Perpendicular." 

A.D. 1387—1393. Winchester College, built by Bishop Wil- 
liam of Wykeham. The foundation-stone was laid on the 26th 
of March, 1387, and on the 28th of March, 1393, the warden 
and society made their solemn entrance into the buildings \ 

A.D. 1389 — 1407. The central tower or lantern of York 
Cathedral, built by Walter Skirlawe, Bishop of Durham. " Hie 
etiam magnam partem campanilis vulgo Lantern Minsterii 
Eboracensis construxit, in medio cujns opens arma sua posuit®/' 

^ Momatiicon, vol. i. p. 642 ; sdcL ' Godwin's Catal. of the Biibopi of 

Britton'8 Hist Of Olonoester Cath., pp. EngUnd, p. 186; and Lowth's Life of 

26, 27, PL xiv. William of Wykeham, p. 191. 

1 TeH. Mar. *> Sist, Dunelm. Script, ires, p. 144. 

- EodetiologiBt, Oct 1857. 
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A.D. 1390—1392. The great east window of Exeter Cathe- 
dral reconstructed P. 

A.D. 1 390—1400. The chancel of Balsham Church, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, built and " stalled with twenty-one stalls of good 
oak/* by John Sleford, rector, who died in 1400, and was buried 
in the middle of it, under a slab with his figure, and the follow- 
ing inscription engraved on a brass plate : — 

^o^annes ^lefortf Hictus rector muntroq. rclictns, 
16ursa non strlctus, {acet f^lc sub marmore plctus, 
:f autor Instonim constans, ttltor biciontm, 
^nem rex 'CtifDarOns Odexerat, aH mala tartrus. 
(Hxartrrobam rexit ilUus Uttm bene biiit, 
'SccUsiam struxit banc, nnnqnam postca Inxit. 
l|cc fecit stalla, large fttnucnsqae metalla<i. 

This church is a mixture of the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles. (See " Archit. Topography, Carab.," No. 144.) 

A.D. 1391 — 1411. The chapter-house at Canterbury re- 
paired and partly rebuilt by Prior lliomas Chillenden, with the 
assistance of the Archbishops William Courtcnay and Thomas 
Arundel'. The name of Prior Chillenden is on the great 
western window, which was probably constructed by him. The 
arms of Archbishops Courtenay and Arundel are also in some 
parts of the stone- work. 

A.D. 1392. Penshurst, Kent. A licence to crenellate the manor- 
house was granted in this year to John Devereux. Another 
licence had previously been granted in 1341 to John de Pulte- 
ney, and there is some doubt as to which period belongs the 
fine baronial hall, which remains perfect, and is by far the 
finest part of the house ; the style seems rather to belong to the 
former period. (For an engraving of this hall see " Dom. 
Arch.," vol. ii. p. 378, and the interior as the frontispiece to the 
same volume ; see also Nash's ** Mansions of the Olden Time.") 

A.D. 1392. Wardour Castle, Wiltshire, built by John Lord 
Lo veil, as his manor-house. The walls are nearly perfect, and very 
fine early Perpendicular; they are unusually lofty, and quite con- 
tradict the popular idea that medieval houses were always low. 

A.D. 1394. The tomb of Sir John Hawkwood, in Sible 
Hedingham Church, Essex ■. 

A.D. 1394. The tomb of King Richard II., and Anne his 
queen, in Westminster Abbey Church, erected for both by 
Richard himself at the death of his wife. The gilding alone of 

f Britton's Hist, of Exeter Cathe- Lysons* Ma^na BriianniOf vol. ii. pt. i. 

dral, p. 95, from the Fabric Bolls and p. 85. Lysons says he died in 1401. 

the Acts of the Chapter. ' Brittou's Hist, of Canterbury Ca- 

1 Pegge's Sylloge, p. 109; Blome- thedral, p. 38, PI. xv. 

fiild's Collect Cantab,, p. 202; and ' Cough's SepoLMonum., vol. L p. 153. 
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the two bronze figures placed upon it is recorded to have coat 
upwards of four hundred marcs'. 




A.D. 1394—1410. The nave and aisles of Winchester Cathe- 
dral remodelled, {with the exception of the portion begun by 
Bishop Edington, as mentioned under a.u. 1360,) by Bishop 
William of Wykeham, who dying in 1404, before the worlra 
were entirely Bniahed, left a large sum of money to be applied 
for their completion ". 

A.D. 1395 . Maidstone College and Church, in Kent, 

built by WiUiara Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
Bite of the old hospital founded there in 1260 by Archbishop 
Boniface '. 

A.D. 1396. Colmouth Church, Bedfordshire, buUt by 

Gerard Braybrook, knight. Lord of Woodhull, described as just 
finished and ready for consecration in Bishop Buckingham's 
Memoranda, fol. 430, in the bishop's registry at Lincoln. The 
church is in the Perpendicular style, consisting of cbancel and 
nave without aisles, and west tower with a lofty spire, and an 
original vestry on the north side of the chancel. 

A.D. 1397—1399. Westminster Hall repaired. The walls 
were carried up two feet higher ; the windows altered ; a stately 
porch and a new roof constructed, according to the design of 
Master Henry Zeneley'. 

A.D. 1396 and 1398. Penrith Castle, Cumberland. A licence 
to crenellatc his house here was granted to William Strickland 
in the former year, and to make additions to it in the latter. 
It is described as in the marches of Scotland. There are some 
ruins of it, but not very important. 

A.D. 1398. The abbot and convent of Chester obtain the 
royal licence to crenellate their manor-houses of Ince, Saighton, 
and Sutton. Of the first there are considerable remains ; the 
walls of the hall are perfect. Of the second there are also por- 

< South'* Hiatonr of Westmuutcr England, p. lOG; MomutKon, voL vi. 

Abbey, vol. L p. 206. p. 1394; and Haal«d'B Uiet.ofKent, 

■ Lowth'B Life of William of Wyke- vol. ii. p. 214, and vol. iv. p. 724. 

buD, pp. SIO— 214. ' Smith's Anliquilies of Westminater, 

' Godwin's Cat«l. of the Biibopi of p. G8. 
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tions of this date, but part is earlier, including a very elegant 
gatehouse. At Suttoa there are also acme remains, now a farm- 
nouse. This licence is repeated in the 11th Henry IV., a.d. 
1410, probably when the buildings were completed. 



HOUSE OP LANCASTER, a.d. 1399—1460. 




Henby IV., A.D. 1399—1413. 

A.D. 1399—1401. Headon Church, Yorkshire, 
tower built by Hugh 
de Hedon, treasurer 
of York Minster". It 
is a lofty and fine Per- 
pendicular tower. 

A.D. 1401 —1411. 
Tong Church, Shrop- 
shire, rebuilt by Isa- 
bel, widow of Sir Fulke 
Penbrugge ^ It ia a 
fine cruciform church, 
with a central tower 
and Bpirc, the whole 
of early Perpendiculur 
character, except a 
small portion of the 
south aiale of the nave, 
which belongs to an 
earlier church. The 
chancel retains the 
fine early woodwork. 

A.D. 1401. Carlisle 
Cathedral. The north 
transept rebuilt by 
Bishop Strickland in 
the Perpendicular style. 

* Raine'i Fabric Rolla, p. lix, 

* See Arclueologicid Journal, voL 
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A.D. 1401 — 1414. St. Mary's Hall, Coventry. It is now the 
Town-hall, but was originally the hall of St. Mary's Guild, and 
is a very perfect house of the period, with its kitchen and offices, 
and cellars and small apartments, as well as the great hall itself ; 
all fine early Perpendicular. The date is ascertained from the 
city records. 

A.D. 1403 . The tower of Howden Church, Yorkshire, 

completed soon after this date ; Walter Skirlawe, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, bequeathed '^40/. in fabricatione campanilis ecclesise de 
Howden*^." (See a.d. 1380.) This tower is fine early Perpen- 
dicular work. 

A.D. 1403. Sleaford Church, Lincolnshire, partly rebuilt at 
this date, as appears from an inscription at the east end, en- 
graved in Pegge's Sylloge, p. 73. The style of this part of the 
church is Perpendicular. 

A.D. 1404. The shrine or monumental chapel of William 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, erected in his cathedral. 
Godwin ("Catalogue," p. 187) says that "this tomb had been 
long before provided for him." It is fine and rich Perpen- 
dicular, carved with panelling. (For engravings see Blore's 
" Monumental Remains," Lowth's " Life of Wykeham," &c.) 

A.D. 1404 — 1447. Winchester Cathedral continued by Bishop 
Beaufort, whose bust and armorial bearings are carved in the 
bosses of the nave. 

A.D. 1405 — 1408. The great east window of York Cathedral 
set up with painted glass by John Thornton of Coventry, 
glazier, as appears by the indenture preserved among the 
Chapter Records, and transcribed among Torre's MSS. ^ This 
magnificent window is well known as one of our finest ex- 
amples of the Perpendicular style. The mutilated body of 
Archbishop Scrope was buried in the choir in this year. 

A.D. 1408. The tomb of John Gower in St. Saviour's Church, 
Southwark, in the Perpendicular style. (It is engraved in 
Blore's " Monumental Remains," &c.) 

A.D. 1411. Little Chart Church, Kent. 

"John Darell bought Calehill in tliis parish in 12 Hen. IV., beau- 
tified and glazed the north part of the church. The eastern part of 
the north aisle was parted off by a screen, and formed a chapel, which 
was the burial-place of the family from this period for two or three 
centuries. The steeple is said to have been built by Sir John Darell 
in the reign of Henry VII. • '* 



' Mon, Ang., vol. vi. p. 1473. vol. vi. p. 1175 ; and Britten, p. 81. 

' This indenture is printed by Raine, * Hasted*s Hist, of Kent, vol. iv. 

Fabric Bolls, p. 29 ; and in Mon, Ang,, pp. 22,^—23^. 
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AJi 1410— 1427. nenl«Uii«or8tlCdiad'«Cli«pelm 
Cnterbvy^ Cithednl. b^m W Flnar Thmna f^ni«J,«^ .id 
finiihad Df liM ■nrmij Joftn 
Wodooberg'. On the boMM of 
tha Taolt n m ^artuait above 
this elupd mn three head^ with 
the name* of the peraooa i^re- 
aented, inaeribed on labek; the 
caatem one haa Thomas Chiix .. . 
Fatoa; the middle one Josiis 
WomnrsBEBOH Paion; the v«at- 
em one Willms a Holabch Diaa- 
rvLus. William Molaaeb, vbc^ 
in 1427, mcceeded Jdin Wodnea- 
borg, had probably imder thia ■^•'"a-™*'* 
prior the aoperinteiMenGe of the woik. 

Aj). 1411 . The Guildhall, London, commenced. It b 

a fine building in the Ferpendicolar atyle, of two atoiiea, tba 
great hall on the upper story, with the Dstial Tsnlted chamber 
below, which is verj little altend. The hall itself is mvsh 
Bpoilwl by a Tile modem roof, bat might easily be xestoTed to 
its pristine beauty. Ito present state is a disgrace to the taste 
of the citixens of London. Let say one compare it with St 
Haiy's Hall at Coventry, or with tirosby Half; the diffiarenoe 
will be seen at once, and the inferiority of the Guildhall in its 
present state at once acknowledged. 

A.D. 1412. Cutterick Church, Yorkshire, built : the contract 
for building it was published by the fiev. J. Baine, 4to., ISdi. 



HmiRT v., A.D. 1413—1422. 



A.D. 1419. The tomb of Henry IV. in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, in the Perpendicular styl^ with a flat canopy surmounted 
' LeUnd'a Itioq toL tL fol. S. 
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by a promment row of the Tudor-flower. (It is engraTed in 
Blore a " Monumental Bemains," Brittou, &c.} 





A.D. 1415. The tomb of Thomas Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, 
in Anmdel Church, Sussex. A fine Perpendiculat tomb. (En- 
graved in Blore's " Monumental Remains.") 

A.D. 1420—1431. The church of St. Laurence, at Ipswich, 
built by John Bottold, as recorded in the following inscription 
on a stone oyer hie grave : — 

SvBJACET noc LAFiDE JoHN BoTTOLs, ym frobus ipse : 
Iniva EccLEsi* primds imceptor ?dit istb: 
Cuius anima Douine uisereris to bone Cubistb. 

ObIIT M.CCCC.XSXl. LITEKA, DOUIKICALIS G. ' 

A.D. 1420—1437. The west front and south porch of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, built by Abbot John Morwent ''. 

A.D. 1420 — 1440, The ceiling of the choir, the windows of 
the aisles, and a rich monumental chapel in St. Alban's Abbey, 
built by Abbot John de WheathaniBted '. 

1422 ' . The college at Higham Ferrars, in Northamp- 
tonshire, founded by Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ^. The chapel and several parts of the domestic buildings 
remain. 

A.D. 1422 . The coU^ate church, now the cathedral, 

at Manchester, founded by Thomas West, Lord de la Warre, 
It ie a fine Perpendicular diurch. 



( Prgge't Svllofft, p. 47. ' Csrtei'B Account of the Abbey 

k WUIia'i Mitred Abbeys, toL i. p. Cbarcb of St. Albftn, pp. S, 4. 

116; uidjCarteT't AcconiitoftbeCBtb. ^ Moiiiulktm,-ro].'n.pp.liH,U2ii. 

or 01once«t«r, p. 9, PL r. 
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Henry VI., a.d. 1422—1461. 




A.D. 1424. The transepta of Merton College Chapel being 
finished, the churoh waa re-dedicated in this year. The s^le m 
this part is fine Perpendicular. The tower was added in 1448 
— 1450, built upon the old arches ; the builder's acooont ia pre- 
serred among the college arcbiTes '. (For engrariogs aee 
Ingram's " Memorials of Oxford.") 

A.D. 1424—1433. The church of St Mary, at Bury St. 
Edmund's, Suffolk, rebuilt "'. 

"It is a Perpendicular building, not so rich outside as St. Jamei'B. 
but some portions of the interior are fully equal, and the wood roof of 
the novo is a very rich and fioo one. The tower is low and masedve ; 
it stands portly iii the north oiale, and the lower part sccma of earlier 
date. There is a fine Decorated north door, and a porch of later date 
with a singular and beautiful roof." 

A.D. 1427 — 1455. The upper part of the chapter-house of 
Exeter Cathedral rebuilt by Bishop Edmund de Lacy. The 
panelled ceiling, which is of wood, and still retains the original 
painting, has, besides the arms of this prelate, those also of 
Bishop Bothe, who occupied that see from 14(io to 1478, and 
is very likely the work of the latter". 

A.D. 1430. The cloisters of Norwich Cathedral, completed by 
Bishop William Alnwyk "■ 

I Wood"« Hirt. by Outch, p. 18; In- Mr. S. Tynroii. P.S.A., 185*. 

gram's Memorial*, vol. i., ic, ■ Britten's Hlit, of Eietcr CVtb,pp. 

■• ]{eanti«a of EneUnd. p. 72; and 97, 98; PL iviii. 

K HoiioKiaph of this i^DTcb with nnmer- > Blomefield'i Hist, of Norfolk, loL 

□HI engTBTingi hu betn published bj ii. p. 8. 
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A.D. 1430—1440. The chancel of Luton Church, Bedford- 
shire, built by John de Wheathamsted, Abbot of St. Alban'sP. 

A.D. 1430, vel circa. The tower of Iron Acton Church, Glou- 
cestershire, built by Robert Poyntz, ae appears from the following 
inscription round his monumental brass in the same church : — 
%tit iDtft mabtiV l^ocnli 
XotD of Zrtnanon anti tf)i!S tttpQl (jtit maktV, ttbo ttipttt 
cit (IlRtnt Dbp oI fnnnt 
l\)t stCT ol Obit 3CotH H occc xx . . . . ot u|)gs sonb gaU IiBlit mtTq; Vmtn. 

He died in 1437'. This church is of Peroendlcular character. 

A.D. 1431. The west part of Balliol College Library, Oxfonl, 
built by Thomas Chace, Master of the college "■. 

A.D. 1433—1455. South Wingfield Manor-bouae, Derbyshire, 




built by Ralph Lord Cromwell, Lord High Treasurer of Bngland 
under Henry VI. It remains nearly perfect, and is a fine ex- 
ample of a nobleman's house in the Perpendicidar style". Lord 
Cromwell's badge, a bag or purse, was carved in stone over 
the gateway, and in some of the wood- work '. 

' Hut of LutoD, in BibL l^ypograph. ud 822. 
SritoK., Tol. ii. ■ See Tho Hiatorj of Sooth Wing- 

« Atkiui' UiBtor; of Glouceitenhire, field, by T. Blore, (4to. London, 179^) 

p. 105. p. 86; Camdeti'B Jri/asHHi; Leland'i 

' Wood'i Hilt, of the College! nad Itinenrj, toL i. p.iS, andvoLTL p.81; 

Hill* in the Udit. of Oxford, p. f)9. Ljioni' Derbjihire. 

■ See Dom. Arehit., toL iii. pp. 69 
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A.D. 1433—1455. Tattenihall Castle, Lincolnshire, bnilt ako 
by the Lord Treasurer Cromwell, whose arma ooour in several 
places in the work. It is a fine tower-built house of brick *. 
A considerable part of the church adjoining is of the same 

Eeriod. In his will *, dated Dec 1451, he givea direction for 
is body to be removed to the chancel, when the new charcfa 
was built. In a codicil dated Michaelmas-day, 1454, he leaves 
direction for the new edifying and constructing the body of the 
church and the collegiate buildings, which shews that the choir 
was then finished. This interesting church remains much in 
the same state as it was left by him and his executors. 

A.D. 1434. The south aisle of the abbey church of Pershore, 
Clloucestershire, built by Abbot William de Kewynton, as re- 
corded by the following inscriptions carved upon some old wood- 
work which, a century ago, patched a partition between the chan - 
eel end of the church, and a small chapel on the north side : — 
.(Vt c bti binn. trCpUi x. tVOtxt qnam 
Vniui BBIIInu trnf ^tnnion fee* >bbu. 



, Fotheriogbay Church, Northamptonshire, 
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built. The contract entered into in this year for building 
the nave, aisles, and tower, to correspond with the chancel 
previously erected in 1415, is printed in the Monmtican, vol. vi. 

L1414, and reprinted separately by the Oxford Architectural 
siety, 8vo., 1841, with woodcuts of the details corresponding 
with the contract. 

A.D. 1435 — 1440. Warkworth Castle, Northumberland. The 
keep was rebuilt at this time by Henry Percy, on the founda- 
tions of the Norman keep. It is a fine and remarkable example 
of a nobleman's mansion of the period. (See Hartshorne's 
"Castles of Northumberland" in the Newcastle volume of the 
Archaeological Institute ; and " Domestic Architecture," voL iii., 
p. 203, for engravings and plans.) 

A.D. 1435. The west tower of the church of St. Andrew at 
Wanborough, Wiltshire, built by Thomas Polton and Edith 
his wife, as appears by the following inscription on a brass 
plate in the tower : — 

^rate p. (in^oma polton tt lEUitl^a nxore efns tiefanctis jf^tagistro )P(iI{ppo 
'ftrcl^tTiiacano (Sfloncestris llaneti tt xib. altts cor' Ub[' tim &obt<' 'Sberartr 
bicario tt orb. Hs poc|)ianis q^f^oc tapanilt snptrt H, trn{ fiUMd^d^i^.XXXB, 

There is also an inscription on a brass plate in the south aisle to 
the memory of this Thomas Polton and Edith his wife, who were 
buried there. Style — the tower is Perpendicular ; and there are 
similar western towers added on to the church of Purton, and 
some others in the same neighbourhood, the character of which 
is 80 similar that they are probably the work of the same 
builder. 

A.D. 1437. St. Bernard's College, now St. John's, Oxford, 
founded by Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury*. 
The gateway tower, and some other parts of the first quad- 
rangle, are of this period. The entrance gateway is very 
peculiar, the mouldings and shafts standing out beyond the 
teuce of the wall. In the upper part of the tower the figure of 
a saint still remains in a niche. 

A.D. 1437. Ewelme Hospital, or God's House, in Oxfordshire, 
founded by William de la Pole, Earl (and afterwards Duke) of 
Suffolk. In the adjoining church, on the south side of the 
altar, the founder's wife is buried, imder a rich tomb of ala- 
baster, with her image thereon, and in Leland's time with this 
epitaph, since destroyed : — 

Orate pro anima serenissimaB principissse AliciaB 
Ducissffi Suffolcue, hujus ecclesis patronse, et prims 
Fundatricis hujus elemosynarise ; quae obiit xx. die 
Mensis Maii, an. mcccclxxt, litera dominicali A. 

■ Ingram's Memorials of Oxford. 
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The merit of founding this hospital is here attribnted to her, 
but belongs really to her husband, as appears from the charter 
of Henry VI., granting to him the licence for its foandation\ 

A.D. 1437. ot. Martin's Church in Conyng-street, York. The 
tower was built at this date by Robert Semer, minister of this 
church, according to an inscription in a window which remained 
in Drake's time**. The church is good, but late Perpendicular. 

A.D. 1437—1442. All Souls' Colle^, Oxford, founded by 
Archbishop Chicheley. The foundation-stone was laid in 
February, 1437, and the chapel was consecrated in 1442*. 

A.D. 1439. The Bcauchamp Chapel at Warwick begun, and 
also the tomb of Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
by whose last will they were erected. The contract entered 
into in this year for the building of this chapel in accord- 
ance with the will of the founder, is reprinted, from Dugdale's 
"Warwickshire," in Blore's "Monumental Remains." The 
tomb is the work of John Borde of Corfe, marbler. (For en- 
gravings see Britton's "Archit. Antiq.," vol. iv. ; see ako 
a window irom it, p. 354.) 

A.D. 1439. Wolverhampton Church. There is an order from 
the King in this year in the Patent Rolls (17 Hen. VI., fol. 2) to 
furnish sufficient stone for building this church. Part of it is 
of this date, but part of the interior is earlier, and part of the 
exterior later. It was not finished in 1457, when John Ber- 
ningham, treasurer of York Cathedral, bequeathed 100 shillings 
to the fabric of the church of Wolverhampton'*. 

A.D. 1440. King's College Chapel, Cambridge, begun ^ 

A.D. 1440 — 1500. The three chapels at the east end of Peter- 
boroiifj^h Cathedral, commenced by Abbot Richard Aston, and 
completed by Abbot Robert Kirton^ They are rich and late in 
the 8tvh\ with Ian -tracery roofs, &c. 

A.D. 1441 — 1522. Eton College. The buildings appear to 



• Soo Monaiticon, vol. vi. pp. 716, 
717; lA'laiul'8 Itin., vol. ii. pp. 5 — 7; 
aiul IVgKf's St^liotje, p. 51 ; Historical 
NoticoH of the Parislies of Swyncombe 
and Kwt'lme, by the Hon. and Rev. H. 
A. Napier, U«)., Oxfonl, 1858. p. 54. 
This work etnitains numerous lithojrra- 
phic plates of the hospital and churi'h 
of Kwehne, and of the church of Wing- 
field in Suffolk, for comjwrison, drawn 
by Joseph Clarke, F.S.A. Wingfield 
was the family seat of the De la Pole^ 
and Mr. Clarke considers that Ewelme 
church is copied from the churv^h of 
Win^'field. " It is also his opinion that 
the same master of the worka super- 



intended the erection of both these 
churches, as there are peculiarities be- 
longing to the churches in SafTolk ob- 
servable at Ewelme, (particularly in the 
arrangement of the flint-and-itoDe 
work,) which are not generally adopted 
in ecclesiastical bmldings in Oxford- 
ahire." — p. 56. 

»► Drake's York, p. 329. 

« Ingram's Memorials of Oxford. 

* Test. Ehor., vol. ii. 

'It was not finished until the time 
of Henry VIII. See A.D. 1508. 

' Britton's Hist, of Peterboroogh 
Cath., pp. 26 and 57. 
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have been actually commenced in the former year, but were 
interrupted in consequence of the death of the founder, Henry 
YI.^ and a dispute with the dean and canons of Windsor, which 
was not settled until 1476. The works were then re-assumed, 
and at last, in 1522, the college was finished^. The chapel is a 
good specimen of the style of Henry the Seventh's time, and is 
one of the chapels of two stories; but the lower part seems 
never to have been used as a crypt, consisting mainly of cellars 
to keep the chapel itself dear above the floods, to which the 
situation is liable. 

A.D. 1442. Crumwell Church, Nottinghamshire. By will this 
year^ William Walter bequeaths forty shillings towards the 
building of the campanile of this church^. It is a good speci- 
men of a Perpendicular village tower. 

A.D. 1442. The RedcUffe Church, Bristol, repaired and partly 
re-edified by William Canninge, merchant, and sometime mayor 
of Bristol. (See Britton's Essay relating to Redcliffe Churchy 
with plans, views, and architectural details.) 

A.D. 1443. Staverdale Priory Church, Somersetshire. Nave, 
choir, and chantry-chapel, consecrated ^ 

A.D. 1443—1445. The chancel of St. Mary's Church, Oxford, 
built by Walter Lyhart, or Hart, then Provost of Oriel College, 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich : he died in 1472*^. 

A.D. 1444. The south transept of Melrose Abbey completed. 
On one of the bosses of the vault are the arms of Andrew 
Himter, abbot, and confessor to King James II. of Scotland — 
three horns, a crozier, and his initials A. H.- (For engravings 
see Billing's " Scotland," and Wade's " Melrose Abbey," 8vo., 
1861.) 

A.D. 1445 — 1449. Sherborne Abbey Church, Dorsetshire. 
The eastern part of this church was rebuilt by Abbot William 
Bradford, who died in 1449; the previous church had been 
burnt in 1445, in a tumidt between the abbey and the towns- 
men. The western part of the church was rebuilt from the 
foundations by Abbot Peter Rampisham, 1475 — 1509. He 
built also a chapel adjoining to the south side of the old Lady- 
chapel. The nave of the abbey church was the parish church 
until 1445, after which a separate parish church, dedicated to 
All Saints, was bmlt to the west of the abbey church, but after 

ff Britton's Archit. Antiq., Yol. iL pp. eaneeU<t Eoclesia Conventaalifl de Sta- 

95—98. verdale quoB Johannes Stoorton resddifi- 

^ Roister of Wills, York. care et construi fecit." MS. Harl. 6066, 

* Mon. Ang., voL vi. p. 460. "4 Jan. p. 55; Hotton's Collect. The word con- 

1443. Commissio Job. nnper Olen. epi- cello here means a chantry-chapel. 

Bcopo ad dedicand. navem cum ckoro et ^ Ingram's Memorials of Oxford. 
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ion this was destroyed, and the abbey church again 
parish church ^ It is a magnificent structure, vaulted 



the dissolution 
became the 

throughout, the walls, arches, and pillars covered with panel- 
ling, which is continued even to the ground without any oreak. 
This church has recently been restored with much taste and 
skill, including the colouring of the vault of the choir, which is 
eminently successful. 

A.D. 1445 — 1454. The Divinity School, Oxford, built One 
of the principal benefactors was the good Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester, who also built the public library over it, afterwaxda 
enlarged by Sir Thomas Bodley. The ground was obtained ao 
early as 1427, but the work does not appear to have been began 
before 1446™. In the very rich vault of fan- tracery the arms 
of the principal benefactors are carved on the bosses, a list of 
which IS given in the " Handbook for Oxford," p. 100, fSva, 
1858). Amongst them are those of John Kempe, Archbuhop 
of Canterbury 1452 — 1454, several times repeated, shewing that 
the work was done in his time. (See Plate.) 

A.D. 1446. The tomb of Humphrey, Duke of Glonoeflter, in 
St. Alban's Abbey Church. (See Bloi-c's ** Monumental Be- 
nuiins.*') 

A.D. 1446. York. The Guildhall, in Conyng-street, built in 
this year, as appears from the city records". It is a fine Per- 
pendicular room, divided into a nave and aisles by two rows of 
octagonal wooden pillars, with moulded caps and basea and 
four-centred arches. The roof is of good open timber-work, 
with arches across both nave and aisles ; the walls are of stone^ 
and the windows good plain Perpendicular. 

A.D. 1446 — 1490. Rosslyn Cliaiwl, Scotland, commenced by 
William St. Clair, Earl of Orkney, in 1446, but not completed 
in his lifetime : he died in 1479. His successors made some 
additions to the building^. This very remarkable building is 
in the richest and latest style of Gothic, and quite of foreign 
character, more resembling the Spanish Flamboyant than any 
other. The founder is said to have travelled much, and resided 
long abroad. Part of the work is of the sixteenth century, as 
shewn by an inscription. 

A.D. 1447 — 1480. Winchester Cathedral continued by Bishop 
Waynflete ; his well-known device, the lily, occurs on the bosses 
of the nave. 

A.D. 1448 — 1450. The tower of Morton College, Oxford, 

> Pat. 21 Hon. VI., fol. 1; Tanner; iii. p. 19. 

lA'land, Itin., ii. 17, and iii. 90; Man, " Drake's York, p. 339. 

--Im^., i. 335. * Dritton*8 Architectural Autiquities, 

*" Ingram's Memorials of Oxfortl, vol. vol. iii. p. 51. 
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built Qpon the old arches, aa appears from the builders' accounts 
preserved in the treasury of the colleee. 

A.D. 1449 — 1468. The Lady-chap«, now called the Dean'a 
chapel, in Canterbury Cathedral, built by Prior Thomas Gold- 
stoneP. 

A.D, 1450. St, George's, Stamford. By will this year 
Williain Burgess, Garter !^Dg of Arms, directs bis executors 
to complete this church in leading, glazing, paving, and 
tiimiturei. The chancel is of this period, to(r¥tber with the 
eastern bay of the nave and the clearstory. 

A.D. 1450—1465. ■Wells. The west side of the cloister, with 
the school and master's 
house and the exchequer 
over it, also the walls and 
ffatehouse of the Close, 
built by Bishop Becking- 
ton, and his own monu- 
mental chapel in the cathe- 
dral. He also bequeathed 
a large sum to be employed 
in building by his exe- 
cutors, who built houses 
for the vicars-choral and 
the chapel in the Vicar's 
Close. All these works are 
good examples of the Per- 
pendicular of Somerset- 
shire. These executors 
also built or rebuilt the 
parsonage-bouse of Con- 

gresbury, Somerset, in the porch of which is a curious example 
of an imitation of the Early English tooth-ornament. The 
arms of Bishop Beckington and his executors are carved on this 
porch, and on the houses in the Vicar's Close'. 

A.D. 1450—1472. Norwich CathedraL The roof of the nave 
and the roodloft-screen built by Bishop Walter Lyhart, whose 
rebus appears in several parts of the work*. 

A.D. 1450. Ryarsh, Kent. The church tower built, as ap- 
pears by the will of W. Wyxy, vicar, who bequeathed money 
in this year to the campanile. It is a fur specimen of the 

f Willia's Arcbit. Hist, of Canterbarj p. 496. 

Cath., p. 123. • Qodwin'i C*ta.\. of the Bubop* of 

1 Peck'flStamford: this will contluna Enf^buid, p. 3&4 ; and Brittoo's But. of 

nui; cnrioiu pardcnlm. Norwich Catb, p. 6^ 

' See Oeat. Mig., vol cck. (1861), 

3o 
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Kentish Perpendicular, with a pyramidal wooden spire covered 
with oak shingle ^ 

A.D. 1451. St. John's, Stamford, completed before this year, 
as proved by inscriptions remaining in the windows in Peck's 
time. It is a fine Perpendicular church, with a good screen, 
and roofs, and font, all of the same period. 

A.D. 1454. The tomb of Archbishop John Kempe in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 

A.D. 1454 — 1457. The central tower of Gloucester Cathedral, 
built by Abbot Thomas Seabroke, the finishing of which he com- 
mitted, on his death, to Robert Tully, one of the monks, and 
afterwards Bishop of St. David's. The fact is perpetuated in the 
following lines within the choir, over the great arch : — 

l&oc anotr Tflgrstnm sptcnlarfs opnsque poUtitm 
Q^itllu iat tx onrre Srabrofit abbatt {utrntt. 

The name, motto, and arms of this abbot are still remaining 
on many of the tiles which formed the old pavement of the 
choir °. 

A.D. 1456 — 1474. Winchcombe Parish Church. Leland 
says,— 

" In King Henry V. tyme, the paroch cbyrch of the toune was kept 
in the body of the church of the monastery. But in King Henry VI. 
tyme one William Winchcombe, abbot, began with the consent of the 
toune a paroch church at the west ende of the abbey, . . . and made 
the east ende of the church. The parishioners had gathered 200/. 
and began the body of the church : but that summe being not able to 
performe soc costly a work, Rafe Boteler, Lord Sudeley, helped them, 
and finislied the worke *." 

It is a fine Perpendicular church, with some peculiarities. This 
Ealph Butler was the builder of Sudeley Castle, a considerable 
part of which remains perfect, and is a fine example of a 
nobleman's house of this period. (See " Domestic Architecture,'' 
vol. iii. p. 262.) 

A.D. 1457 — 1498. The Lady-chapel in Gloucester Cathedral, 
begun by Abbot Richard Hanley, and finished by his successor, 
Abbot William Farleigh. 

'* Claustrum illud magnificum et chorus una cum saccllo illo spatioso 

* This will is preserved in the Registry much respected Vicar, the Rev. Lamhert 

at Rochester; it is dated February 8, B. Larking. 

1450-1, in which he bequeaths 3s. 4d., " Monasticon, vol. i. p. 536; and 

and a reversion of 6s. 8d., and the re- Carter's Account of Gloucester Cathe- 

sidue of his personal estate, " ad opus dral, p. 6. 

Caropanil de Reiersh." For this re- * Loland, Itin., vol. iv. p. 74; Ifon, 

ferencc we are indebted to the present ^nf/., vol. ii. p. 299. 
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deiparse virgini dedicato, a Ricardo Hanleus hie etiam abbate fundato, 
navi ecclesisB adjunguntur y.'* 

A.D. 1458. The nave of Northleach Church, in Gloucester- 
shire, built by John Fortey, wool-merchant, who died this year. 
The roof was constructed after his decease, as appears from the 
inscription on his tomb in the same church '. The south chapel, 
and perhaps the porch also, were built by William Bicknel in 
1489. It is a fine Perpendicular church, with very large clear- 
story windows. 

A.D. 1459. Ripon Minster; the central tower. An indul- 
gence was granted this year by Abbot Booth for rebuilding the 
central tower '. 

A.D. 1460. The sepulchral chapel of Abbot Wheathamsted, 
in St. Alban's Abbey Church. 

A.D. 1460, vel circa. The chapel on the north side of Luton 
Church, Bedfordshire, built by Sir John Wenlock, as appears 
from the following inscription, preserved in a MS. in the British 
Museum, (Harl. MSS. No. 1531) :— 

" Jesu Christ most of myght, 
Have Diercy on John Le Wenlock knight, 
And on his wife Elizabeth, 
Who out of this world is past by death, 
Which founded this chapel here. 
Help them with your hearty prayer, 
That they may come to that place. 
Which ever is joy and solace." 

This inscription and the portrait of Sir John, afterwards Lord 
Wenlock, were formerly in the east window, but are no longer 
there. 

A.D. 1460 — 1470. Crowland Abbey ; the north-west tower. 
Towards the close of his life, (he died in January, 1470,) Abbot 
John Litljmgton bought five bells for this tower, then newly 
built **. This is the Perpendicular tower still standing. 

y Metnoriale EccL Cath, Olouc, Com' ■ Lysons* Gloucestershire Antiquities, 

pendictrium ex codd. MSS. penes Decan. p. 15, PL xli. 

Eccl. Cath, 6I0UC. ; and Monasticon, ' Walbran's Ripon. 

vol. i. pp. 564 and 536. *• Crowland History, Gale, i. 510. 
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THE HOUSE OF YORK, a.d. 1461—1485. 
Edward IV., a.d. 1461—1483. 




A.D. 1461—1490. The church and tower of Ashfonl, in Kent, 
rebuilt by Sir John Fogge '. 

A.D, 1461, Winacombe Church, Someraetshire ; this date re- 
mains on a piece of original painted glasa in the chancel, and 
probably gives the date when the church was finished: it is 
a good example of the fine Perpendicular churches with which 
this part of the country abounds. 

A.D. 1462. Tenterden Steeple, Kent. Bv will this year 
Thomas Petlesden bequeathed 100 marcs to the steeple of this 
church, at that time building K 

A.D. 1465. Bishop Beckington's monumental chapel in "Wells 
CathedraL (For engravings of the monument see Gough'a 
" Sepulchral Monuments.") 

■ Uaated'a HisL o 
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A.D. 1465 — 1491. The choir of the church of Stratford-on- 
Avon, Warwickshire, built by Thomas Balsall, D.D., dean of 
the collegiate church ^. In the Perpendicular style. (For en- 
gravings see Neale's " Views of Churches/') 

A.D. 1470. Crosby Hall, London, built by Sir John Crosby, 
who obtained a lease of the ground in 1466, and died in 1475. 
The hall has a fine open timber roof. (A full account, with 
a series of engravings of this fine house, was published by H. 
J. Hammon, Architect, 4to., 1844.) 

A.D. 1470 — 1486. The vestry of Lavenham Church, in Suf- 
folk, built by Thomas Spring, as recorded in the following in- 
scription, placed on a monument in the vestry itself: — 

Orate pro animabus TnoMiB Spring, qui hoc v-estibulum fieri 

FECIT IN VITA SUA, ET MaRGARET^ UXORIS EJUS; QUI QUIDEM ThOMAS 
OBDT SEPTIMO DIE MENSIS SePTEMBBIS, A.D. MiLLIMO CCCC LXXXVI. ET 
PR^DICTA MaRGARETA OBIIT . . . DIE . . . A.D. MlLLlMO CCCC LXXX. . . QUOR* 
ANIMABUS PROPICIETUR DeUS. AmEN **. 

(A series of engravings of details of this church was pub- 
lished in 1796, under the title of " Specimens of Gothic Orna- 
ments selected from the Parish Church of Lavenham, Sufiblk,*' 
on forty plates, quarto size. The family of the De Veres, earls 
of Oxford, were connected with this parish, and a porch was 
added about 1529 by John, the fourteenth earl, as shewn by 
the quarterings of the coat of arms carved upon it. Of the 
whole of Lavenham Church there is a good plan in the " Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,'^ May 1787, vol. Ivii. p. 378.) 

A.D. 1470 — 1524. The Lady-chapel of Winchester Cathedral, 
rebuilt by Th. Hunton and Th. Silkstede*. 

A.D. 1472. The restoration of York Minster was completed 
and the church re-dedicated in this year ^ The screen was 
erected by William Hyndeley, treasurer, and not completed till 
some years after this dedication; his badge, a hind lodged^ 
occurs among the carving. 

A.D. 1472 — 1499. Norwich Cathedral. The clearstory and 
vault of the choir, with the flying buttresses, built by Bishop 
Goldwell in the Perpendicular style. 

A.D. 1473. Tuxford Church, Nottinghamshire. This parish 
church was building at this time, as appears from the will of 
John Smyth, dated Sept. 1, 1473^^. The chancel was built by 
Thomas Gunthorp, Prior of Newstead in 1495, according to an 
inscription in a \sindow in Thoroton's time^. 

' Dugdale'B V7arwickshire, p. 478. ' lUine's Fabric Rollu, pp. 77 and xx. 

«* Pegge's Sylloge, p. 114. » York Register of Wills. 

• Milner's Hist, of Winchester, vol. •» Thoroton's Notts., p. 383. 
ii. pp. 63, 64. 
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A.D. 1475—1480. Magdalen College, Oxford, bmlt by Wil- 
liam of Waynfleet, Bishop of Winchester. The contracts be- 
tween the founder and his master mason, William Orchyerde, are 
still preserved in the college archives ^ The chapel, the tower- 
gatehouse, and a part of the cloister are of this period ; the 
tower is some years later, see a.d. 1492. 

A.D. 1476 — 1484. The altar-screen in St. Alban's Abbey 
Church, most probably the work of Abbot Wheathamsted, 
whose arms are upon it ^. Very rich work. 

A.D. 1478 — 1519. Great St. Mary's Church, Cambridge, re- 
built K The walls are covered with panelling. 

A.D. 1479 — 1515. Charing Church, Kent. The tower was 
begun this year, but not finished before 1545. The chapel on 
the south side of the chancel was built, or building, in 1501 °^. 
Both are in the Perpendicular style. 

A.D. 1480. The gatehouse at Enowle, Kent, which is now 
between the two quadrangles of the Earl of Dorset, 1603 — 1612, 
was originally the gatehouse of the archbishop's palace, built by 
Archbishop ioourchier (c. 1460), and it is fortified with machi- 
coulis, evidently intended not merely for show, but for use in 
case of need, to enable the defendants to throw down missiles 
on the heads of assailants trying to force the gate ; but twenty 
years afterwards, c. 1500, Archbishop Morton threw out an oriel 
window, which renders the machicoulis perfectly useless, shew- 
ing that all idea of such fortification was then at an end. 

A.D. 1481 — 1508. St. George s Chapel, Windsor, begun by 
Edward IV. and finished by Henry VII. 

" King Edward IV., (whose inclination to and kindness for this 
place was extraordinary,) finding upon survey that the former founda- 
tions and walls of the chupel of St. George were in his time very much 
decayed and consumed, and esteeming the fabrick not large or stately 
enough, designed to build one more noble and excellent ; to this pur- 
pose he constituted Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury, master 
and surveyor of the work. With what diligence and sediilit)% and 
how well the Bishop performed this office and employment, appears 
fix)m the testimony given him by the King, in the preamble of the 
patent by which he shortly after constituted him Chancellor of the 
Garter : * That out of meer love towards the order, he had given him- 
self the leisure dailt/ to attend the adyancement and progress of the 
goodly fabrick »/ " 

' Ingram's Memorials of Oxford. " Hasted's Kent, vol. iiL pp. 214 — 

•» Carter's Account of St Albau's 218. 

Abbey Church, p. 5, and PI. xvii. •* Pote's History of Windsor Castle, 

* Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, vol. p. 50. 
i. p. 22^ 
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Edward V., i.D. 1483. 




BiCHARD III., A.D. 1483—1485. 




BtOtt at mcbua 



1483 
the church 



Hawton, near Newark, Notta. The tower of 
building in this year, as appears from the wUl 
of Henry Sutton*. It is a good specimen of the Nottingham- 
shire Perpendicular tower, tnough hardly equal to the magni- 
ficent Decorated chancel. 



" York RegMw ofWlta. 
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THE TUDORS, a.d. 1486—1547. 
Hesrt VII., A.n. 1485—1509. 




A.n. 1486. The south porch of Ropaley Church, Lincolnshire, 
built, aa appears from this inscription therein : — 

H." Bfil jm." ffi-ffiCCC* IllXXX'yii* Ula pona ta (nit. 

A.n. 1487. The chancel of Stratton St. Michael's, Norfolk, 
rebuilt by John Cowal, rector, as recorded in the inscription 
on brass, on his tombstone in the middle thereof p. 

A.i). 1488. The nave and aisles of St. Mary's Church, Ox- 
ford, built by public subscription. The arms of the principal 
benefactors, including King Henry VII. and most of the bishops, 
as well as the chief nobility of trie period, were emblazoned in 
the church, and a list of them has been preserved by Wood, 

' Wcevcr'« Funeral Monomentd, p. 814 ; and Pegge'B SgUoga, p. 65. 
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(Hist, of the City of Oxford, edit, by Peshall, pp. 63-66) : no 
less than eighty-one different shields are enumerated. 

" The architect was Sir Reginald Bray, then High Steward of the 
University : the arms of John Bussel, Bishop of Lincoln, Chancellor of 
England, and first perpetual Chancellor of this TJniyersity, are still 
to be seen in the spandrels of the doorway under the great west 
window ^." 

A.D. 1489 . Chelmsford, Essex. The church repaired 

or rebuilt at this time '. It is a large Perpendicular cnurch, 
with a tower and spire, and a large south porch. 

A.D. 1490 — 1500. Bishop Alcocke's Chapel, in Ely Cathedral. 

*' He lyeth in a chapell of his owne building, on the north side of 
the prtsbytery, where is to be seene a very goodly and sumptuous 
tombe, erected in memory of him ■/* 

A.D. 1490 — 1517. The central tower, or Angel Steeple, of 
Canterbury Cathedral, built by Thomas Goldstone the second, 
who was appointed prior in the year 1495, and died in 1517. 

" Turrim satis excelsam, Angyll Stepyll vulgariter nuncupatam, 
testudine pulcheirima concameratam, ac opere decenti artificiose undi- 
que sculptam et dcauratam, cum fenestris vitreatis satis amplis et 
ferramentis, ope et auxilio . . . Be v. Patris J. Morton Cardinalis, 
necnon et Dom "W. Sellyng Prioris, in medio ecclesiae, videlicet inter 
chorum et navem ecclesiae, egregie erexit, et magnifice consummavit. 
Duos etiam arcus, sive fomices, opere lapideo subtiliter incisos cum 
quatuor aliis minoribus ad sustentationem dicta3 turris columnis eandem 
turrim supportantibus satis industrie et prudenter annexit ^" 

' * By erecting this tower is plainly meant only that part which rises 
above the roof, for the fact that he added the buttressing arches to the 
piers shews that the piers were there before ^." 

On the cornice over the arches stretching from the south- 
west pillar to two others north and west of it, is this inscrip- 
tion: — 

NGN NOBIS DOMINE NON NOBIS — SED NOMINI TUO DA GLOBIAM. 

And in the middle of the line after the second nobis, between 
the letters T.P. in gold, signifying ITiomaa Prior, is a shield 
charged with three gold stones, indicating his surname, Oold- 
stone : from which it appears that this work was finished when 

1 Ingram's Memorials of Oxford. Hist, of Ely Cathedral, p. 188, Fl. zxi. 

' Weaver, p. 64L * Anffl. 8ae,, t. i. p. 147. 

• Godwin's Catalogue of the English « Willis's Archit. Hist, of Canterhnry 

Bishops, p. 222. See also Bentham's Cath., p. 126. 

3h 
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he was prior. The following is a specimen of the inscrip- 
tion : — 



MXitiamiliti;. J.; i ,;. 2 



iit^P- 



Mk.*'** 



A.D. 1492—1505. Magdalen College tower, Oxford. The 
first stone was laid on the 9th of August, 1492^ hy Richard 
Mayew, then President, and the college accounts shew that 
sums of money were constantly expended upon it until 1505. 
Wolsey, afterwards the celebrated Cardinal, was bursar in 
1498, and tradition has given him the credit of the design. 
It was originally intended to stand alone^ detached from the 
other buildings on the east and west of it '. 

A.D. 1493. Ilillesdon Church, Buckinghamshire, built ^ A 
fine and rich specimen of the Perpendicular style. 

A.D. 1500 — 1503. The hall, or manor-house, and chapel of 
Athelhampton, corruptly Admiston, in Dorsetshire, buUt by 
Sir William Martin^ who died in 1503, and was buried in the 
chapel '. A good specimen of the domestic work of this date. 

1500 — 1539. Bath Abbey Church built. It was commenced 
by Bishop Oliver King, who died in 1503 ; Priors Bird and 
Cfibbs carried on the works, and the church was nearly finished, 
when the dissolution of the abbey took place, in 1539. (See the 
account of this church, prefixed to the Plan, Elevation, Sections, 
&c., of the same, published bv the Societv of Antiquaries, Lon- 
don, 179S.) 

A.D. 1001 — 1515. The steeple of Louth Church, Lincolnshire, 
built. The parish accounts for building this steeple and repair- 
ing the church are printed in the Arc/i(eolofjia, vol. x. pp. 70 — 
98, and reprinted in Britten's " Architectural Antiquities,'* vol. 
iv. pp. 1 — 7, with engravings. 

1502 — 1501. The sepulchral monument of Arthur Tudor, 
Prince of Wales, son of Ilenrv VII., in Worcester Cathedral *. 

1503 — 1520. Henrj' the Seventh's Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, built on the site of the Lady-chapel of Henry III.^ 
The will of King Henry YIL, who died in 1509, contains 



' Ingram's Memorials of Oxford, 

vol. i. 

T Lysons. 

« Hutchins's Hist, of the County of 
Dorset, vol. ii. p. 180 ; and Dom. Arch., 
ToL iii. p. 194*. 

• Wyld's Illostration of Worcester 
Cathedral, p. 24> PL x. ; and Britton'f 



History of the same cathedral, p. 19, 
PI. X. 

** Ackermann's Hist, of Westminster 
Ahbey, voL L pp. 218—221 ; and vol. 
ii. pp. 135—149. For engravings see 
Cottingham's Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, folio. 
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minute directions for the completion of this buildings which 
were carried into effect by his executors under the superin- 
tendence of William Bolton, Prior of St. Bartholomew, appointed 
master of the works by the King himself. It is very richly 
ornamented with panelling. 

1505. Piddleton Church, Dorsetshire, completed at this date, 
as stated by an inscription which is preserved in it. 

1505 . The hospital of the Savoy, in the Strand, London, 

rebuilt and endowed by King Henry VI I. ° The chapel, built at 
this period, and converted into a parish church by Queen Eliz- 
abeth, remains in a tolerably perfect state. Its ceiling is very 
rich : the east end has been ornamented with tabernacle- work, 
of which one niche remains, but the greater part has been cut 
away to make place for some monuments and a pseudo-Grecian 
altar-screen. 

A.D. 1505. The nave of Melrose Abbey Church, Scotland. 
This date is cut on the south-western buttress, with the arms 
of James IV. of Scotland : the west end has never been com- 
pleted, as the toothing-stones remain perfect ; the style of 
this part of the church is more like the English Perpendicular 
than any other. The eastern part is more like the French 
Flamboyant style, and it appears that the architect was a 
Frenchman ; see a.d. 1444. 

A.D. 1506. Bablake Hospital at Coventry, founded by Thomas 
Bond, a wealthy citizen ; and often called Bond's Hospital. It 
is a fine example of rich Perpendicular wood- work. 

1507 — 1520. The groined vault of the choir of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, constructed. John Hylmer and "VViUlam 
Vertue, freemasons, agreed by indenture dated June 5, 1507, to 
construct this vaulting for 700/., and to complete it by Christmas, 
1508 : it appears, however, that part of the works were not 
finished in 1519, when a subscription among the Knights of the 
Garter was entered into to defray the expense of their com- 
pletion. 

A.D. 1508 — 1515. The stone vaulting of King's College 
Chapel, at Cambridge, with its exterior towers, turrets, finials, 
&c., built by Henry VII. and his executors. The indentures 
for the different parts of the work are preserved in the college, 
and printed in Britton's "Architectural Antiquities," vol. i. 
pp. 27 — 36, with several engravings. 

<^ Mamutieon, voL vi. p. 726. 
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Hkhbt Vm., A.D. 1509—1547. 




A.D. 1509—1532. The cathedral of Bangor (with the excep- 
tion of the choir) built by Bishop Thomas Skevyngton. On 
the outside of the tower is the following inscription : — 



«•, ^u viisiiiti ivieceere 



' Pegge's ^lloge, p. 63. 
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A.D. 1510 — 1528. The chapel on the south side of Col- 
lumpton Church, Devon, built by John Lane, merchant, as 
appears from the inscription on his tomb therein \ 

A.D. 1511 — 1522. Thombury Castle, Gloucestershire, built by 
Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, as appears from an in- 
scription over the entrance gate, but left incomplete at his death 
in 1522, in which state it stiU remains. The walls are for the 
most part in a perfect state, but without a roof, which appears 
never to have been put on. It is a fine specimen of the baronial 
mansions of that age, built for magnificent display rather than 
for defence. 

A.D. 1512 — 1521. Brasenose College, Oxford, the hall and 
gateway-tower included, built by William Smith, Bishop of 
liincoln, and Sir Robert Sutton*'. 

A.D. 1513 — 1517. The quadrangle of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, built by Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester^. The 
buildings of this college remain nearly in their original state. 
A room over the entrance gateway is particularly worthy of 
attention, still retaining the wainscoting and very rich plaster 
ceiling and cornice of the time of the founder. 

A.D. 1517. The chancel of Darton Church, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, rebuilt, and at this date finished by Thomas 
Tykyll, Prior of Monk Bretton monastery in the same county, 
and patron of the church, as recorded by the following inscrip- 
tion round the wall-plate of the choir ^ : — 

&OTas5is&«rqp9€EflB(i;a;i;i;&9peDotto 

laaits e;aaLe;$iH;£»6BQ];ta5€C^ 

" Ad laudem Dei et omnium sanctorum, istam cancellam de 
novo construxit Thomas Tykyll Prior monasterii Monk Bri- 
tannic et hujus ecclesie patronus et eundem complete finivit 
anno Domini milleno quintengeno decimo septimo.' 

•» Pegge's SyJloge, pp. 92, 93. ^ Ibid. 

<" Ingram's Memorials of Oxford. « Page's SyUoge, pp. 89, 90. 
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A.D. 1517. The church of Barton under I^eedwood in Staf- 
fordshire^ built by John Taylor, Archdeacon of Derby and 
Buckingham, and Master of the Bolls temp. Henr^ YIII., as 
appears from the inscriptions over every other pillar of the 
north and south sides of the nave'. The windows are mostly 
square-headed. (Engravings of the inscriptions, and a view of 
the chiLrch, are given in Pegge's Si/iloge, Plates xlL and xiii.) 

A.D. 1519 f>el circa. Great Ponton, or Pounton Church, in 
Lincolnshire, completed at the expense of Anthony Ellis, mer- 
chant, who lies interred in the north side of the chancel ^ : — 

" Pounton Church has a very large fair tower steeple, strong' and 
very well lay'd ; built, as the inhabitaats have received by tradition, 
by one Ellys, merchant of the staple at Calais ; who, as they also re- 
port, built BasiDgthorpe-hall, Swinshead-hall, Holland : and the hall 
at Pounton. Mr. EUys, the builder, is reported to have sent his wife 
a cask inscribed ' Calais Sand/ without any further mention of its con- 
tents : at his return to Pounton, he asked what she had done with it, 
and found she had put it in the cellar. He then acquainted her that 
it contained the bulk of his riches ; with which (being issueless) they 
mutually agreed to build a church, in thirnksgiving to Gk)d for having 
prospered them in trade. The arms of Ellys, and the motto Thtitkb 
Airn Thaitkb God fob all, are carved in various parts of the tower." 

A.D. 1520. Westenhanger Church, in Kent, built hj Sir 
Edward Poynings, Knight of the Garter, as recorded in an 
inscription given in Stukeley's Itinerarium Curiosum, vol. ii. 
p. 132, and reprinted in Pegge's Sylioge, p. 61. 

A.D. 1520 rel circa. Layer Mamey Hall, Essex, built by Sir 
HenrVi afterwards Baron Marney^. A good specimen of the 
mansion of this period, and of the beginning of the style of 
the Renaissance in England. (For engravings see "Domestic 
Architecture,'' vol. iii.) 

A.D. 1520 rel circa, Compton Winyate House, Warwickshire, 
built by Sir "William Compton, who was keeper of Fulbroke 
Castle, which being demolished, many of the materials were 
appropriated to this new building^ This splendid mansion is 
in fine preservation, and aflTords an excellent specimen of the 
style of that age. " Over the arch of the entrance porch are 
the royal arms of England, beneath a crown, supported by a 
greyhound and grifiin, and on each side is a rose and crown in 
panels." These are the arms of Henry VII., but were also used 

' Plot's Natural History of Stafford- ■> Salmon's Hist, of Essex, p. 44a 

shire, p. 296. ' Britton's Architectural Antiquities, 

' Tumor's Hist, of Qrantbam ,p. 127. vol. ii. p. 104. 
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bv Henry VIII. during the early part of his reign. The 
cnimney shafts are variously ornamented^ and the gables have 
good barge-boards. 

A.D. 1520 vel circa. The south side chancel or chapel of St. 
Mildred's Church, Canterbury, built by Thomas Atwood, " for 
a peculiar place of sepulture for himself and his family K" 

A.D. 1525—1538. Hengrave Hall, in Suffolk, built by Sir 
Thomas Kytson, sometime Sheriff of London ^ 

A.D. 1529. The hall of Christ Church, Oxford, buUt by Car- 
dinal Wolsey, and finished at this date ™. 

A.D. 1530 — 1541. The monumental chapel of Margaret'Plan- 
tagenet, Countess of Salisbury, in the church of Christ Church, 
Hants., erected in her lifetime. She was beheaded at the age of 
seventy years, by order of Henry VIII., in 1541 °. A rich and 
beautiful specimen of the Perpendicular style. 

A.D. 153^. The tomb of Archbishop WiUiam Warham in 
Canterbury Cathedral °. Late Perpendicular, but rich and fine. 

A.D. 1534. Whiston Church, in Northamptonshire, built by 
Antony Catesby, Esq., lord of the manor, Isabel his wife, and 
John their son, as may be gathered from the following remains 
of an inscription on one of the windows therein : — 

^rate pro . . . Untonii CDatesbQ Urmigtri tt lEsalitlla aroris ({as Comini . . . 
3lof)annis Duniorlsjencrosi ({nsOem 'Sntonii .... qui quitrtm Untonius, lEsabella 
et Johannes f^anclEccUstam contitlrannt . . quingenustmo trlccsimo quarto . . ,* 

A small but perfect specimen of the Tudor style. 

A.D. 1536. The steeple of Aughton Church, near Howden in 
Yorkshire, erected by Christopher, the second son of Sir Robert 
Ask, as appears from an inscription on the south side of the 
same, placed under the armorial bearings of the Ask family, Or, 
three bars azure ^. 



^ Somner'8 Antiquities of Canterbury, ° See Blore's Monumental Benuuns, 

p. 166; and Pe^ge's Sylloge, pp. 62, 63. and Britton's Hist, of Canterbury Cath., 

* Gage's History and Antiquities of p. 69, Plates viii. and xxiv. 

Hengrave, p. 15. * Bridges' Hist, of Northampton- 

"■ Ingram's Memorials of Oxford, vol. shire, vol. i. pp. 389, 390. 

i. p. 61. 1 Gentleman's Mngazine for 1754, 

" See Blore's Monumental Remains. p. 359, and Pegge's Sylloge, p. 63. 
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Fkuiox. 

I HOT proceed to the last, or FlamboTant style. Like our Perpen- 
dionlar style, it seems to have come out nearly at once, as ve see 
little transition troxa Decorated to it ; though the nave of St. Ooen ia 
such in some degree, but perhaps in a greater degree an adaptation 
of the later style to tiie character of the choir. 

Like the Perpendicular style, its piers are often without cajatals, 
the mouldings running into the 
arches; like the Perpendicular, 
it has a variety of hoses to its 
piers, and also a rariety of small 
buttresses to its niches; and it 
has also that intt^rpenetration of 
mouldings, and piers with hoses 
takii^ one stt of mouldings and 
missing another, which is so 
common in the English Perpen- 
dicular. It has its mouldings 
flattened and with large hollows, 
like English lator work ; but 
with these points the agreement 
nearly ends, and the styles ore in other points curiously contrasted. 
Although the Perpendioular style 
admits of great richness, wo find it 
often worked very plain, yet re- 
taining all the real character of the 
style ; while ploin Flamboyant seems 
very uncommon in Franco. 

Its esseacB seems [o be elahorato 
and minute omameiit, and this con- 
tinues till the forms and combinu- 
tions are sadly debased, and a strange 
mixture of Ituliasism jumbled with 
it. Its combinations in the earlier 
part of the style, for richness, ela- 
borate ornament, and magnificent 
design, are admirable; and no one 
can Tisit Rouen, where thero are 
many churches still used end others 
now desecrated, and contemplate 
leisurely the beautiful church of St. 
Maclou, without feeling the value 
of the style, and also the value of 
that fine stone which seems to have 
encouraged the Flamboyant archi- 
tects to vie with each other in ela- 
borate decoration. The portals of 
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Abbeville, Beanvais, St. Biquier, Ettcux, and St. Uaclou at I 

parts of Caiidebec Church, ^ -, 

and variouB other churches, 
are some of the finest speci- 
mens of this style. 

The combinution of ttuceiy 
called Flamboyant is not 
easy to express in words, and 
we have very little like it 
in England. An example or 
two exhibited will be the 
best explanation. 

Some of the towers of this 
style are very fine, but too 
often mutilated ; ihu spire 
of one of the western towera 
of the cathedral of Charlrcs 
may also be mentioned as a 
fine specimen. I might add 
Harfleur, and some other 
smaller churches. 

Ab in England, during 
this style a material alter 
ation took place in the arches ^ a 

of doors, windows, &c., and 
in the same direction, viz. to i ui a n 

become flatter; but it is cu 
rioue that it took an entinly dificrcnt direction 
four -centred arch kept getting 
flatter and flatter, till it became 
a mere turn for the small arch 
and a straight line for the larger 
one, it still preserved a point and 
even when flattened so as to nse 
only a few inches, still preserved 
its character ; of which arch I 
can find no distinct trace in 
Prance, though I will not say 
it does not exist : but its French 
companion, the flattened arch of 
the Flamboyant s^le, which is 
used as much as our four-centred 
arch, is a very simple one, con- 
sisting of an absolute straight line 
in the centre, and the angles 
rounded off with a quarter circlr, 
giving more or less height to the 
arch as the radius of t£e quarter 
circle is greater or smaller. In 
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can di*..'Over no law or local re-ison 
for it? use in wme instances and its 

that the dut character of the primi- 
tive >'ornian arch faces, with per- 
haps a large be.id for the only 
miulding, coQtinues to appear to a 
late date, and in some degree to ope- 
rate till the two hollows of the Flamboyant style snpereede the 

From the very great height of the large cbnrches this character will 
be liitic noticed ; hut a good telescope (which le especially required to 
6oe many things in the French eburdiea) will aoon discover the absence 
of those rich suits of mouldings so common in the arches of our large 
churches. 
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The entire absence of the battlement as an ornameDt in France has 
been already noticed; in place of 
it pierced parapets are very abun- 
dant and of great beauty. 

As one more characteristio of 
the Flamboyant style, may be no- 
ticed the use of a small number 
of very large crochets in the cano- 
pies of large portals j the effect "" optn p«.pei. si o.miM. pj^w. 
produced is very fine, but very 
different from any of our Perpendicular combinations. 

There are other remarks which might be made on the ninatis of 
the progress of architecture irithin any assigned limits, both in Eng- 
land and France, but I hope I hare said enough to induce those who 
may have time and opportunity to study the styles of architecture in 
different countries, not as contradictious, bat as members of the same 
family with local differences. 

If this is done with a basis of extensive English knowledge, (for I 
still think that in England will be found the most clearly marked 
features of each style in its purity,) then will every succeeding essay, 
giving details of buildings in any part of Europe, be eminently useful, 
and lead the way to what is much wanted — a general statement of the 
progress of arcbiteclnre in Europe, 

A.D. 1380 . Caen ; the chorch of St. Michael, in the suburb 

of Vancelles : the nave. The style is Flomboynnt. 

A.n. 1402. Amiens Cathedral. Some of the chapels formed between 
the buttresses of the narc-aieles. The windows of these have Deco- 
rated tracery ; two were given by Charles V. a few years earlier, 
others are later ; the great rosc-vrindows are of the fifteenth century, 
and Flamboyant work, 

A.n. 1407— 1409. NotroDame, Paris; the Porte Eouge. Flamboyant. 

A.D. 1422 — 1461. The fountain of the Holy Cross. Bouen, con- 
structed. It is in the Flamboyant style. (For engravings sco Pugin's 
" Specimens of the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy," 4to,) 

A.i>. 1423— 1438. St. Germain rAuxerrois, Paris; the nave vaulted. 
The style is Flamboyant. The west porch is a little later than the 
nave, built hy Master Jean Gausscl, 1435 — 1438. 

A.D. 1426—1616. Caudcbec Cburch, Normandy. A good example 
of the Flamboyant style, with a fine spire, and a. good deal of the ori- 
ginal painted glass. (For engravings see Cotman, Pugin, &c.) 

A.D. 1430 — 1440. Tours Cathedral; iho west front and part of 
the nave : these are Flamboyant ; the choir is earlier, chiefly of the 
thirteenth century, and there is a small portion of still earlier work; 
but port of the nave is later, it was continued down to 1500. 

A.D. 1432 — 1500. Church of St, Maclon, Eouen. A very fine and 
rich example of Flamboyant, one of the chief glories of that s^le. 

A.D. 1434 — 1481. The nave, aisles, west front, and portou of the 
cathedral of Nantes, rebuilt. The follovring inscription, placed oa the 
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principal doorway, records the time in which these -works were com- 
menced: — 

L'an mil qnatre cent trente qnatre 

A my Avril sans moalt rabattre 

Au portail de ces^e ^liae 

Fot la premiere pierre assise. 

These parts of the church are fine Flamboyant. The choir is of the 
twelfth century ', but so much cased with modem work that the ori- 
ginal fabric can scarcely be seen. 

A.D. 1439 — 1491. Rouen Cathedral; the transept. This part is 
Flamboyant, though the greater part of this fine cathedral is earlier, 
part Early French and part Decorated. 

A.D. 1 440 . St. Jacques, Dieppe ; the choir vaulted. This part 

of the church is Flamboyant. 

A.D. 1447 . Toul Cathedral; the porch built from the design 

and under the direction of Jacquemin de Commercy, in the Flamboyant 
style. 

A.D. 1450 . The choir of the abbey church of St. Michael on 

the Mount, Normandy, commenced, llie work was suspended two 
years afterwards, and not resumed for a long period ; but the design 
appears to hare been carried out. It is good Flamboyant work. (For 
engravings see Bouct, &c.) 

A.D. 1450 . Lisieux; the Lady-chapel added, in the Flam* 

boyant style. The church is chiefly fine Early French. 

A.D. 1451 — 1464. Eu Church; the Flamboyant portion. 

A.D. 1464 — 1467. Evreux Cathedral; the south transept and Lady- 
chapel added in the Flamboyant style; the side chapels and rich 
screens with their fine iron-work also belong probably to this period. 

AD. 1464 — 1500. lloucn; the church of St. Laurent, built in the 
Flamboyant style : the windows have fine painted glass. 

A.D. 1468 — 1481. llouen Cathedral ; the north-west tower called the 
*'T<»ur de S. Komain," (built on a base of the twelfth century,) the 
north porch, and the *' Cour des Libraires" built; the south-west tower 
was rebuilt in 1485 — 1507. by Archbishop Robert de Croixmare, and 
called ** La Tour de Bcurre.*' All these portions are in the Flamboyant 
style. 

A.D. 1474 — 1479. Tarbes; the Cathedral rebuilt by Bishop Menaud 
d'Aure, in the Flamboyant style*. 

A.D. 1483 — 1548. Auch; the cathedral rebuilt. The second date 
is that of its consecration ^ It is one of the finest edifices in the 
south of Franco. Its painted glass, executed in 1513, by Amaud de 
Moles, and the carved wood-work of the choir, are of great richness 
and beaut)'. 

A.D. 1486 . Metz Cathedral; the choir rebuilt in the Flam- 
boyant style. 

A.D. 1486 — 1540. The chateau of Fontaine- Henry, near Caen, Nor- 

■^ Boura8s<?, CalheJrales de France, * Bourass^, Cathidralet de France, 

p. 435. pp. 468, 469. 

" BuUeiin Monumental, vol. x. p. 427. 
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mondy, commenced by Jean d'Harcourt, and finished by Jean Charles 
de Morais, his son-in-law ". 

A.D. 1488—1534. The nave and western facade of the church of 
St. Wulfrand, Abbeville, built : it is rich late Flamboyant ". 

A.D. 1489 — 1495. Paris; St. Severin, the choir. The new part 
of the church, with the high altar, and those of several chapels, were 
dedicated by Jean Simon, Bishop of Paris, on the 30th of March, 1495. 
The style is Flamboyant. 

A.D. 1490 — 1516. Sens; the transepts of the cathedral, with their 
portals, built from the design of Martin Chambiges ^. These parts are 
Flamboyant. 

A.D. 1490 — 1530. Kouen; the remaining buildings of the nunnery, 
or abbey of St. Amand *. 'ITie arms of Thomasse and Isabel Daniel, and, 
Mary d*Annebaut, three of the abbesses of that nunnery at the period 
above mentioned, shew the age of these buildings. (For engravings 
see Jolimont, Monuments de la Normandie ; and Pugin's *' Specimens 
of the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy.") 

A.D. 1493— 1499. Rouen; the "Palais de Justice" built. The 
" Salle des Procureurs," which is a wing of the same building, was the 
first part of it erected • ; — a beautiful specimen of civil architecture of 
this age. (For engravings see Pugin and Cotman.) 

A.D. 1496 . Fecamp; the Lady-chapel of the abbey church: 

it is good Flamboyant. 

A.D. 1495 — 1530. Rouen; the H6tel du Bourgtheroulde, com- 
menced by Gillaume le Roux, and finished by his son**. (For en- 
gravings see Pugin's ** Specimens of the Architectural Antiquities 
of Normandy.") 

A.D. 1506 — 1522. Beauvais; the choir of the church of St. Etienne 
built: the high altar was consecrated in 1522'. This part is Flam- 
boyant. The nave and transepts are of the twelfth century; and 
there is some beautiful painted glass. 

A.D. 1508 — 1522. Paris; the tower of " Saint-Jacques de la Bou- 
cherie." See the History of this church by the Abb^ Villain, from the 
original documents, published in 1 758. This tower is a rich and elegant 
specimen of the Flamboyant style. It has recently been restored and 
thrown open to view. 

A.D. 1509 — 1530. Rouen; the western facade of the cathedral, com- 
menced by Cardinal George d'Amboise, in 1509, and completed in 1530 •*. 
It is Flamboyant, late and overloaded with ornament ; the same archi- 



• De Canmont, SUt, sofnm, VArchi" 
lecture au Moyen Age, pp. 351, 362. 

' De Canmont, Mitt, de VArchit,, p. 
456. 

y Qnantin, Notice hist, eur la Ca- 
thedral de Sens, pp. 22—32. 

« Delaqa^rridre, Description histo- 
riqve des Maisons de Rouen, torn. i. 
p. 202. 

■ Qally Knighf 8 Tour in Normandy, 



p. 80. 

^ Delaqn^rri^re, Description hist, des 
Maisons de Rouen, torn. L pp. 210—234, 
PL 16 ; and De Canmont, Hist, somm, 
de V Architecture au Moyen Age, p. 423. 

' S. de St. Germain, Notice hist, et 
descript, sur VEglise de 8t, Etienne de 
Beauvais, p. 14. 

* Gilbert, Description historique de 
la Cath4drale de Rouen, p. 28. 
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tect appears to have altered other parts of the exterior of this fine 
cathe^:«]y and much injured the effect. 

A.D. 1510—1523. The abbot's lodge at St Michael's Mount, Nor. 
mandy, built by William de Lampe, with the bridge connecting it with 
the church. It is a good and picturesque piece of Flamboyant work. 
He also built the choir and apse of the church in 1523. (For en- 
gravings see Bouet, &c.) 

A.D. 1526. The h6tel de yille at Beaugency, built from the design 
of the architect, Yiart d'Orleans*. The h6tels de yille of Gourtrai 
and Audenarde are of the same period, and all of late Flamboyant. 

A.D. 1530 — 1533. Amiens; the tower of the cathedral, designed 
and built by Louis Cordon, a carpenter of the village of Cottenchy, near 
that city '. 

Aj>. 1533—1541. Limoges; the cathedral finished in the manner 
it stands at present, b^ Bishop John de Langeac '. The rood-loft, in 
the Renaissance style, is of this period. The choir is fine Decorated 
work, of which the first stone was laid in 1273, and it was completed 
in 1327. This fine cathedral well illustrates the manner in which our 
grand medieval churches were carried on, and the length of time during 
which the original idea was persevered in. The first thing built was 
the choir for the daily service ; then the west front with the belfry- 
tower, which was necessary for announcing the time of service ; the 
nave was left to be constructed afterwards, as means allowed, and de- 
pended on the zeal of the laity, to whom ttiis part of the church 
belonged. The choir was often rebuilt by the monks in a new style 
before the laity had constructed their nave, and an awkward gap is 
thus left between the choir and the western tower, of which Cologne 
Cathedral was the most notorious example. At Limoges the original 
belfry-tower remains, begun as early as 1012, when the work was sus- 
pended for a long period, and the upper part added in 1242, damaged 
in the wax with the Eoglish, and repaired by them in 1349. The por- 
tion of the nave which is completed was built in 1460 — 1490, and in 
the Flamboyant style: the western doorways were added in 1515 — 
1530 \ 

A.D. 1538. The old h6tel do ville of Caen, Normandy, built by 
Nicholas de Valois, lord of Ecoville *. (For engravings see Jolimont, 
Manuments de la Narmandie.) 



* De Caumont, Hist, sommaire de respecting the history of Limoges Ca- 

V Architecture au Moyen Age, p. 417. thedral we are indebted to the re- 

' Bourass^, Cathedrales de France, searches of M. I'Abb^ Arbelot, of that 

p. 82. city. 

« OalL ChriH., torn. ii. col. 589. ' De Caamont, HiH. tommaire de 

^ For these interesting particulars V Architecture au Mogen Age, p. 424. 
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Italy. 

A.D. 1386. Milan; the cathedral, or "duomo," begun, according 
to the following inscription, cut on a stoue of the wall behind the apse : 
— " El peincipio dil domo di Milano fu nel axno 1386." The high 
altar was consecrated by Pope Martin Y. in October, 1418^. The 
choir was probably completed at that time, but the vast nave and aisles 
were not completed until modem times. (For architectural details see 
D*Adda, La Metropolitana di Milano,) 

A.D. 1390, vel circa, Ferrara; the castle built by Nicolas d'Este, 
as a place of refuge, after the conspiracy of 1385. Bertolino Piotti of 
Novara was the architect, but it afterwards received some modifications 
from Albert Schiatti and Jerome Carpi. There are some fresco paint- 
ings of the fifteenth century on the walls. 

A.D. 1394 . Siena; the library built by Cardinal Francis 

Piccolomini *. It is a very fine example of Italian domestic archi- 
tecture. 

A,D. 1396 — 1542. The Certosa, near Pa via. The foundation of it 
was laid by Giovan Galeazzo Yisconti, Duke of Milan, in 1396, but the 
works were not entirely finished until 1542 ". The fa9ade of this mag- 
nificent building was begun in 1473, from the design of Ambrogio da 
Fossano **. 

A.D. 1417. Rome; the brick campanile of the church of "Quatro 
Santi incoronati,*' built or rebuilt at this date, as recorded in an in- 
scription upon it. It has a pointed tower-arch and belfry- windows, 
but is in the general style of die campaniles of Rome. 

A.D. 1461. Ferrara; the church of the Carthusian Friars built 
by Borso d'Este. It is in the style which in England would be con- 
sidered of the twelfth century, with round-headed ornamental arcades. 
It is now converted into the cemetery chapel. 

A.D. 1 468. Rome ; the church of St. Mark was rebuilt at this date. 
It is in the style of a Basilica, with antique marble columns and gilt 
capitals, and a flat painted ceiling ; the windows have round arches, 
with Gothic Decorated tracery. At the east end the old tribune, or 
apse, is preserved, with the mosaic picture erected in 833, as recorded 
in an inscription in the mosaics. These ancient tribunes with their 
mosaic pictures have generally been preserved in Rome when the rest 
of the church has been rebuilt. 

A.D. 1497 — 1506. Milan; the church and monastery of St. Mau- 
rizio built. (For an account of the church, with plan, elevation, and 
sections, see Gruner's " Fresco Decorations of Churches and Palaces," 
p. 63, PI. xi.) 

^ Lataada, Descrizione di Milano, " Qnmer's Fresco Decorationfl of 

torn. i. pp. 24 and 107. Churches and Palaces, p. 49, Plates 

* Gruner's Fresco Decorations of L — x. 

Churches and Palaces, p. 65, PI. xiL ' Ibid., pp. 51, 52. 
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A.D. 1377 — 1478. TJlm; the cathedral huilt from the design of 
Matthew Ensmger, who having died in 1463, Matthew Bohlinger 
carried on the work till its completion *. (For engravings of the tower 
and its details, see Moller's Denkmaler der DeuUehen Bauhuiut^ 
Plates Ivii. and Iviii.) 

A.D. 1441. Cologne; the honse Ourzenich hnilt ^ 

A.D. 1506 — 1519. Nuremberg; the tomb of St. Sebald, executed 
by Vischer •». A rich piece of iron-work. 

A.D. 1524, vel circa, Cologne; St Peter*s Church built'. ''It 
possesses, besides the well-known disagreeable picture by Kubens, re- 
markably good glass paintings of 1528 and 1539 ; also a metal baptisnml 
basin of 1569. Ihe adjoining cloister with its wooden ceiling will 
shew every sensible man how agreeable an impression may be conveyed 
by the most simple construction." 

A.D. 1439 — 1477. Nuremberg; St. Laurence's Church. The door- 
way and tower erected and the choir enlarged, it was vaulted in 
1514 — 1568. The style is the GFerman Flamboyant. 

A.D. 1488 — 1493. Nuremberg; the towers of St. Sebald^s Church 
built in the German Flamboyant style. 

A.D. 1513 — 1515. Nuremberg; oriel window in the Pfarhoff built 
by M. Pfinzing. 



Spain. 

A.D. 1407. Toledo; the Dominican monastery completed. 

A.D. 1 476 — 1477. Toledo ; the church of St. John built by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in the Spanish Flamboyant style. (For engravings see 
Monumentos Arguitectonicos de JEspana, published by the Spanish 
Government, royal folio, Madrid, 1861.) 

A.D. 1508 — 1518. Toledo; chapel of the college of St. Ildephonso, 
in the Complutensian University, and the cbapter-house of the cathe- 
dral, built by Peter Gamiel, and ornamented with sculpture executed 
in the style of the Hcnaissance. 

» Frik'g Beschreihung der Munster p De Lassaulx's Notes, &c., p. 221. 

zu Ulm, p. 12; and Leeiis's Note to *< Bulletin Monumental, vol. z. p. 

Moller's Memorial of Germau Golbic 265. 
Architecture, pp. 78, 79. ' De Lassaalz's Notes, &c., p. 214. 
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A.D. 1402 — 1443. Brassels; the li6tel de ville built, in the Flam- 
boyant style. The great tower over the principal doorway was erected 
in 1444 by Charles le Hardi, Count of Charolois, afterwards Duke of 
Burgundy, and finished in 1454*. 

A.D. 1421 — 1483. Bruges; the nave of "Notre Dame de la 
Chapelle" rebuilt, in the Flamboyant style*. A fine house close to 
the tower of this church is worthy of notice, though of rather 
later date. 

The Palais de Justice in the same town is a fine building in the 
style of the Renaissance, with a remarkable fireplace built by the 
Emperor Charles Y. in 1529, with figures of himself and his family. 
A considerable part of the cathedral is Flamboyant work of the fif- 
teenth century ; part is earlier, of the thirteenth and fourteenth, built 
of brick, with stone dressings. 

The hospital of St. John is a large semi-monastic establishment, 
with a Flamboyant cloister ; it also contains a picture-gallery, in which 
is the celebrated shrine of St. Ursula, painted by Hemling. 

The h6tel de ville is said to have been begun in 1370, but the style 
is rather Flamboyant than Decorated, with considerable resemblance 
to that of Louvain : it contains a remarkable wooden ceiling of the end 
of the fourteenth century. The old custom-house is also a fine Flam- 
boyant house of the sixteenth century, with a rich porch. 

A.D. 1440—1480. Ghent; the church of " St. Michel'* built ». A 
fine church, cruciform, with apse, in the Flamboyant style. 

A.D. 1453. Ghent; the ancient butchers' market is a Flamboyant 
building, much mutilated, but with a gable-end perfect, with its 
windows, and an interesting painting of the school of Van Eyck, 
representing Philip the Good and his family. This has been restored, 
but much of the old work remains, and the heads appear to be portraits. 
There is an inscription with the above date. 

The h6tel do viDe is rich Flamboyant work, with picturesque 
dormer windows and chimneys, and fine tall bay windows apparently 
for a great hall, of which the other windows are of two stories witii 
panels between; but the internal arrangements have been altered : near 
the bay window is an external pulpit for addressing the people, it is 
of rich Flamboyant work. 

The belfiy is another public building of the fifteenth century, with 
a Flamboyant tower, and a spire recently restored in iron. There are 
several other fine houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the 
Flamboyant style. 



* Schayes's Treatise on the Pointed * Schayes's Treatise on the Pointed 

Style in Belgium, in Weale's Qoarterly Style in Belgium, in Weale's Qoarterly 

Papers, voL ii. See also De Caumont, Papers, vol. i. 

Sitt. Somm. de V Architect, au Moyen *■ Diericx, Memoiree iur la ville de 

Age, p. 400, PI. xxz. Gand, vol. i. chap. 7. 
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AJ». 1479. Antwerp; fhe ohinbh of ^St Jaoqnes** b^gniL The 
ohaooel was finuhed in 1507 *• 

The oaUiedial, with its flye aides and beantiftil spire, is a well« 
known and oelebrated example of the Flamboyant style of the fifteenth 
eentoiyy and almost all the ohurbhes in the town are of Uie same style 
and date. There are many houses of the serenteenth century, imd 
some of the sixteenth, but few earlier. One fine mansion, called the 
<<MaiBon des TempUers/' shoold be noticed; it is of the fifteenth cen« 
tnry, bnOt of brick, with good comer stair-tnnetsy and is altogether 
a fine example of a Flamboyant house. 

▲j>. 1522 — 1538. li^; the chorch of '' St Jaoqnes** bnilt. It 
is a Tery fine, j^erfeot, and complete example of the Flamboyant style, 
with the old pamting. (For arehitectoral details see Weale's " Qnartedy 
FftperSy*' yd. ii., and Hope's "History of Architectore.") 

The cathedral is a fine structure of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, but with many Flamboyant windows inserted, and the 
cloister and chapter-house are altogether Flamboyant work of the 
fifteenth century; the painting of &» vault of the church is of the 
sixteenth, partly renewed in 1855. 

Louyain; the town-hall, or hAtel de TiUe, is one of the finest in 
Europe : it is in the Flamboyant style of the fifteenth century, the 
extenor particularly rich, the interior plainer, but with some Terr 
good and original ceilings, and a curious series of corbek carved witn 
numerous figures relating to the history of the town. 

The market-hall is another fine Oothic building, of much plainer 
character, but by no means to be despised; chiefly of the sixteenth 
century. 

The cathedral is a fine example of the Flambo)rant style of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, with more simplicity than is usual 
in this style, but with a very rich roodloft and tabernacle- work. The 
exterior is poor and mutilated, or unfinished.] 

* Schayes's Treatise on the Fbinted Stylo in Belgium, in Weale's Qoarterly 
Flapers, voL ii. 
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BUILDINGS OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 



Haying now given an outline of the details of the different 
styles, it remains to speak of a few matters which could not so 
well be previously noticed. As one style passed gradually into 
another, there will be here and there buildings partaking of 
two, and there are many buildings of this description whose 
dates are not at all authenticated. 

There is one building which deserves especial mention, from 
the singularity of its character, ornaments, and plan ; this is 
Roslyn Chapel. It is certainly imclassable as a whole, being 
unlike any other building in Great Britain of its age (the 
latter part of the fifteenth century) ; but if its details are 
minutely examined, they will be found to accord most com- 
pletely, in the ornamental work, with the style then prevalent, 
though debased by the clumsiness of the parts and their want 
of proportion to each other. There seems little doubt that the 
designer was a foreigner, or at least took some foreign build- 
ings for his model. 

It will be proper to 'add a few words on the alterations and 
additions which most ecclesiastical edifices have received, and 
some practical remarks as to judging of their age. The general 
alteration is that of windows, which is very frequent; very 
few churches are without some Perpendicular windows. We 
may therefore pretty safely conclude that a building is as old 
as its windows, or at leaat that part is so which contains 
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the windowB; bat we can hj no means tay so wiHi leapeet 
to doorwaysy which are often left mnoh older than the rest of 
thebnilding. 

A locality of style may be observed in ahnost eveiy ooonty, 
and in the districts where flint aboonds it is sometimes almost 
impossible to determine the date of the chnxchesy firom the 
absence of battlements^ architrayes, and buttresses; bat where- 
ever stone is osed, it is seldom difficult to assign each part 
to its proper style ; and with due regard to do the same with 
plates of ordinary correotnesB, a Utile habitaal attention woold 
enable most persons to judge at once, at the sight of a plate 
or drawing, of its correctness, from its consistency, or the con- 
trary, with the details of its apparent style. 

In a sketch like the present, it is impossible to notice erery 
Tariety ; but at least the author now presents the world with 
a rational arrangement of the details of a mode of architecture 
on many accounts yaluable, and certainly the most proper 
for ecclesiastical edifices. Still further to enable the reader to 
distinguish the principles of Gbredan and English architecture^ 
he adds a few striking contrasts, which are formed by those 
principles in buildings of real purity, and which will at once 
oonrinoe any unprejudiced mind of the impossibility of any 
thing like a good mixture. 

Classical Architecture. Gothic Architecture. 

The general running lines The general running lines 

are horizontaL are vertical. 

Arches not necessary. Arches an essentially fun- 

damental principle, and no 
pure English bidlding or or- 
nament can be composed with- 
out them. 

An entablature absolutely No such thing as an en- 

necessary, consisting always tablature composed of parts, 
of two, and mostly of three and a cornice bears no real 
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Classical. 
distinct parts, having a close 
relation in the character and 
ornaments determined by the 
colonms. 



Gothic. 
relation to the shafts which 
may be in the same building. 



The columns can support 
nothing but an entablature, 
and no arch can spring di- 
rectly from a column. 



The shafts can only sup- 
port an arched moulding, 
and in no case a horizontal 
line. 



A flat column may be caUed 
a pilaster, which can be used 
as a colunm. 



Nothing analogous to a 
pilaster; every flat orna- 
mented projecting surface 
is either a series of panels 
or a buttress. 



The arch must spring from 
a horizontal line. 



Columns the supporters of 
the entablature. 



No horizontal line neces- 
sary, and never any but the 
small cap of a shaft. 

Shaft bears nothing, and 
is only ornamental, and the 
round pier still a pier. 



No projections like but- 
tresses, and all projections 
stopped by horizontal lines. 

Arrangement of pediment 
limited. 



Buttresses essential parts, 
and stop horizontal lines. 



Pediment only an orna- 
mented end wall or gable, 
and may be of almost any 
pitch. 



Openings limited by the 
proportions of the column. 



Openings almost imlimi- 
ted. 
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Cl.AMffCiT., GoiHia 

B^ginlarity of oompotition Begohrity of oompontioii 

oo eaeh lide of a oentie aeUom firand, and Tarielj of 

nooeomr. onmnflnt uniTemL 



CSannot foim good steeples. From its vertical lines^ 

because they must resemble steeples may be eanied to 

unoonnected boildmgs piled any pnusticable height^ with 

on each other. almost increasing beanty. 




In the foregoing detaih we haye said little of casteUated or 

domestio architecture ; because there do not appear to be any 

nmains of domestic boildingSy so old as the latest period of the 

English style;, which are unaltered ; and because the castellated 

remains are so uncertain in their dates, and so much <li1fiii^«^ 

or altered, to adapt them to modem modes of life or defisnoe^ 

that little clear arrangement could be made, and a careful study 

of ecclesiastical architecture will lead any one, desirous to form 

some judgment of the character of these buildings, to the most 

aoourate oondusions on the subject which can well be obtained 

in their present stete. 

[Since the time when Mr. Rickman wrote, the remains of the 
castles and houses of the Middle Ages have been more carefully 
examined, and it has been found quite practicable to classify and 
arrange them according to Mr. Riekman's styles. In fact, the 
royal licence to crenellate or fortify a house having long been 
required, and such licences being always entered on the Public 
IUKK>rd8, or Rolls as they are called, they afford often the best 
authenticated dates that we have of any buildings. These form 
the groundwork of the ** Domestic Architecture of the Middle 
Ages,'' by the late T. Hudson Turner and Mr. J. H. Parker, 
published in 1851 — 59, in four volumes, 8vo., with numerous 
illustrations by O. Jewitt.] 

Nor has anything been said of monumente, because, should 
they bear the name of the deceased, and the date of his death, 
they were often erected long after; thus Osric's tomb at 
Oloucester, and that of King John at Worcester, are both of 
Perpendicular date, if their style may be considered as any 
guide. Most of the monuments which are valuable, will have 
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their style ascertained by what has been said of larger erections. 
There are many which deserve much attention^ for the excel- 
lence of their workmanship and composition : of these may be 
noted those of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, in West- 
minster Abbey, and a curious monument in Winchelsea Church, 
Sussex ; the monument of the Percies at Beverley; that of King 
Edward the Second at Gloucester, and that of Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, in the centre of the Beauchamp Chapel ; 
with several at Canterbury, York, and Winchester. 

There are two which are so singular, and so different from 
the style in use at the time of their erection, that they require 
particular remark: these are, the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and the tomb of Henry the Third, both erected near the 
same time, and probably by the same artist, who has been stated 
to be an Italian ; and this may account for the style of these 
monuments, where, with some few traces of the Early English, 
(the style in use at the time of their erection,) there is much 
close resemblance to Roman work ; added to which they are 
covered with mosaic work, which has been much used in Italy. 

[In the former editions of this work a number of churches in 
each county were described in the Appendix, the intention being 
that they should be a selection of the best examples ; but the 
changes which have taken place since the last revision, in 1825, 
rendered a fresh survey necessary for the correction of these 
notes ; and after a careful examination, it was thought better to 
omit them from the fifth edition published in 1848, with a view 
to incorporate them in a general work on the Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Topography of England. Of this work seven 
counties were published in 1848 — 1855, completing the dioceses 
of Oxford and Ely, to enable the students of the two Univer- 
sities to make the architecture of their own country a part of 
their studies, if so disposed. Every church in each of those 
seven counties was surveyed for the purpose bv competent 
persons, and large materials were collected for other counties, 
including the unpublished notes of Mr. Rickman, in addition 
to those already published. But the work did not meet with 
sufficient encouragement from the public to enable the editor 
to go on with it, and it was necessarily suspended imtil another 
turn of the wheel of fashion may call for it again.] 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLR 



For the use of the student a table is subjoined, shewing the 
duration of the styles of English architecturei and the kings 
reigning in each period. To render this list more useful, it is 
printed in duplicate, that one may be cut out, and serve as 
a table for the more readily consulting other works. 



Daie. 



William 1 1066 

William n 1087 

HenrtI 1100 

Stephen 1135 to 1154^ 



Style. 



NOBMAN. 



Henbt n.* . ...1154 to 1189 Trassitign. 



BiCHABD 1 1189") 

John 1199}- 

HBNRTin. ...1216 to 1272 J 

Edward I. \ ...1272Ito 1307 TRAHsmoN. 



Earlt 
Enoush. 



Edward II 1307\ 

Edward III.« 1327 to 1377/ 

Richard II. ...1377 to 1399 

HbkrtIV 1399^ 

HenrtV 1413 

HbhrtVI 1422 

Edward IV 1461 

Edward V 14S3 

Richard m 1483 

Henry VII 1485 

Henry VIII.... 1509 to 1546 



Decorated 
English. 

Transition. 



Perpendicu- 
lar English. 



Itemarkg, 

Prevailed little more than 

124 yean ; no remains 

REALLY known to be more 

than a few years older than 

Jhe Conquest. 



{ 



Prevailed about 100 years. 



/ Prevailed about 70 years. 



Prevailed about 169 
years. 

Few, if any, whole build- 
ings executed in this style 
- later than Henry VIII. 
This style used in addi- 
tions and rebuilding, but 
often much debased, as 
Llate as 1630 or 1640. 



• [The reigns of Henry II. and Richard I. 
comprise the chief period of the Transition 
from the Norman to the Early English style. 

k The reign of Ednard I. was included by 
Mr. Rickman in the Early English style, but 
the Transition ftrom the Early English to the 
Decorated style took place chiefly before and 
during his reign. The Eleanor crosses belong 
to the latter style. 

• In the latter part of the long reign of 
Edward III. the Transition from the Deco- 
rated to the Perpendicular style began, and 
was almost completed by the time of the ao- 
ceesion of Richard II. Some buildings of the 



Decorated style may be found of his reign, 
but the works of William of Wykeham, West- 
niinster Hall, and many other buildings of 
this period, are of very decided Perpendicular 
character. Perhaps one of the earlieet and 
best authenticated examples of this Transition, 
shewing a curious mixture of the two styles, 
is Edington Church in Wiltahire, founded by 
Bishop William of Edington in 1S5S, and con- 
secrated in IS61. The same Bishop, who died 
in 1S66, commenced the alteration of Win- 
chester Cathedral into the Perpendioolar st^, 
which was continued by William of Wykeham.] 
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refert to WoodcuU, 



Abacus, the fiat member on the top of 
a capital, originally a square tile, and 
in the Claasical styles always square, 
10; this form is retained in the 
Norman, 132*, and in French Go- 
thic, but in English Gothic it is 
usually round and sometimes octa- 
gonal: Early English, 201»; Deco- 
rated, 283« ; Perpendicular, 373». 

Adams', the style of the, 6. 

Air-hole, Perpendicular, 377*. 

Aisles, the, 47. 

Angel-corbels, 371, 372». 

Angel-cornice, peculiar to Perpendicular, 
371. 

Anglo-Saxon architecture, 65 — 116. 

from MSS., 86*. 

Anne of Bohemia, Queen, head of, 397*. 

Apophyges, 14*. 

Aboadb, a series of arches, usually ap- 
plied to the small ornamental arches 
only : early Norman, 105*, 109» ; late 
Norman, 130* ; intersecting, 146*, 
147»; A.D. 1128, pp. 161,162; Early 
English, 196* ; Decorat< d, 281. 

Abohbb, diagrams of various forms, 49 ; 
Roman, 60*, 71» ; Anglo-Saxon, 62*, 
69», 70», 79*, 81»; straight-sided, 
62», 67», 88* ; early Norman, 105«, 
112»; Norwan semicircular, 122*, 
123»; horse-shoe, 122; pointed, 
123*; se^rmental a Gloucestershire 
feature, 151 ; segmental occur also at 
Nevers in 1097, p. 154 ; intersecting, 
45; pointed, 44; form of, no g^ide to 
date or style, note, 46; pointed, at 
St. Denis, near Paris, in 1140, p. 166 ; 
church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem in 1140, p. 166 ; pointed at 
St. Cross in 1136, p. 163 ; Roche Abbey 
in 1147, p. 165 ; Kirkstall in 1152, p. 
165; Early English, 194,195*; seg- 
mental. Early English,194; Decorated, 
280* ; of Decorated windows, 273 ; 
Perpendicular, 358*, 359* ; ogee. 
Perpendicular, 358 ; four-centred. 
Perpendicular, 858. 

Architecture defined, 1. 

Architrave, 9, 10; Early English, 196; 
Decorated, 280; Perpendicular, 352. 

Archivolt, 10. 

Arms of Edward I., 318*; Edmund 



Earl of Cornwall, 321* ; Queen Elea- 
nor of Castile, 321*; Edward III., 
332* ; John of Gaunt, 332* ; Richard 
II., 392* : Henry VI., 402* ; Ed- 
ward IV., 412*; Kdward V., 415* ; 
Richard II I., 415; Henry VII., 416*; 
Henry VIII., 420*. 

Ashlar, squared or hewn stone, as dis- 
tinguished from rubble or rough 
stone, 56, 57*. 

Astragal, or bead, 14*. 

Attic, 11. 

Ball-flower ornament, 264*, 269*, 294*, 
296*. 

Baluster, 11 ; in windows, 60, 62*, 64*, 
67*. 74*, 77*, 92*. 

Balustrade, 11. 

Bands, 51 ; Norman, 125*. 

Base, 9; Tuscan, 17; Ionic, 29; early 
Norman, 110*, 113* ; Norman, 140* ; 
Early English, 185*, 203*, Deco- 
rated, 283*, 289*. 

Bftsement mouldings. Decorated, 289* ; 
Perpendicular, 366*. 

Battlement, 49 ; Norman, 142 ; Early 
English, 217; Decorated, 302*, 333 •; 
Perpendicular, 378*; pierced, 378; 
varieties of, 379* ; on transoms, pe- 
culiar to Perpendicular, 371. 

Bead, a small round moulding, 14*; 
also used for an ornament resembling 
a row of beads, as at Shobdon, 1;S5* ; 
and Wootton, 139*. 

Beak-head ornament, 130*. 

Bed-mould, 10. 

Bell of the capital, 10. 

Billet, an ornament much used in the 
Norman style, as at Malmesbury, 
131* ; there are several varieties of it. 

Birds'-beak moulding, 15*. 

Blind-story, the triforium, as con- 
trasted with the clearstory above it, 
as at Salisbury, 242*. 

Bonding-tiles, 57. 

Bo«s, a projecting ornament: Early 
English, 214, 218*; Decorate*!, 303* ; 
Perpendicular, a.d. 1410, p. 400*. 

Bosses and panel, Lecoruted, A.i>. 1355, 
p. 339*. 

Bowtel, Norman, 133*. 

Brackets, 11. 
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Bricks, Roman, 67—^, 84; Roman 
nied at Colcheater, 155. 

British architecture, 3. 

Broach, a spire without a parapet at 
its base, shewing the junction of the 
octagonal spire to the square tower, 
as at SUmford, 217*. 

Buckle, or Mask, a kind of corbel, as at 
SUnwick, 206*. 

BUTTBS88I8, supports to the wall, 49 ; 
Norman, 126, 127*; Early English, 
a>4*, 242», 243*; Decorated, 286*, 
287»5 Perpendicular, 362», 863», 
864*. 



Cabling the flutes, 12. 

Canopy, 51, the head of a niche over an 
image, as at Dorchester, 292*; also 
the ornamental moulding over a door, 
as at Norwich, 264* ; or window, as 
at Howden, 807*; or tomb, usually 
enriched with crockets and a finial, 
as at Beverley, 310* ; Early English, 
207; Decorated, 268. 

Cantaliver, 11. 

Canute, churches built by, 100. 

CiPiTAUB, 9; Composite, 39; Corin- 
thian, 84 ; divisions of, 10 ; scalloped, 
160* ; Tuscan, 20; Anglo-Saxon, 81*, 
98*; cushion-shape, 152, 153, 163; 
early Norman, 104*, 105*, 110*, 
137*, 151 », 153*, 169*; late Norman, 
139, 160; often inserted in early 
Norman walls, a^ at Lincoln, 151; 
often earved long after their erection, 
as at CantiTbury, 163 ; painted, 138 ; 
Early Kn^lish, 185, 201* ; Decoratt'd, 
183V 185» ; th.'irdiffcrence from I':arly 
Enplinh, 261 ; Perpendicular, 373*. 

Cafttles, Nonnan, 150; Decorated, 317 ; 
Perpendicular, 3iX). 

Caulicoli, 9. 

Cavetto, 13. 

Ceilings, Norman, 143; of wooden 
groiniuiT, Karly English, 220* ; Per- 
pt-ndicular, 381*. 

Chancel, 18 

Chanccl-arch, 61. 

Chapel of two stories, 216. 

Chapels, 47. 

Chapter-liouse, 48 ; Early Enjflish, 228. 

Chimney, Decorated, a.d. 1356. p. 340*. 

Clioir, the, 47. 

Chbonolooical Table, 440. 

Ciiiqnefuil, 51*. 

Cafsical style, 5. 

Classical Akchitkcttbe, chief cha- 
racteristics of, 436. 

Clerestory, or Clearstory, the upper 
story of a church, as distinguished 



from the blind-story, or triforiom, as 
at Salisbury, 242*; Eariy English, 
242* ; Decorated, 276*, 333*. 

Cloisters, 48. 

Colonnade, 16. 

Column, 9; Tuscan, 17; Doric, 21; 
Composite, 39. 

Comparison of Clasncal and Gothic 
Styles, 436. 

Composed orders, 41. 

CoxpOBiTB order, 8, 9, 89 — 13; arch 
of Septimus Severus, 86*. 

Console, 11. 

Contrasted arch, 50*. 

CoBBEL, a projection to carry a weight, 
usually carved, 51 ; a row of corbels 
carrying the projecting eaves of the 
roof is called a corbel-table : Nor- 
man, 128* ; Early English, 200, 206, 
214* ; Decorated, 300*; Perpendico- 
hu:. 372». 

Corbel-heads, A.D. 1279, p. 320* ; ajk 
1355, p. 330*. 

CoBiNTHiAir order, 34 — 39; Greek. 8, 
9; *Arch of Hadrian, Athens, 36; 
•Temple of Vesta, Tivoli, 36 ; •Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius, Athvns, 36; 
modillion, 4*. 

Cornice, 9, 51; lon'c, 29; Corinthian, 
35; Composite, 40; Earlv English, 
206* 2^12* ; Decorated, 288* ; Per- 
pendicular, 365*. 

Corona, 10, 14. 

Crest, Decorate<l, 333*. 

Cbocket, an <»nmnieut peculiar to the 
Gothic styles, usually resembling a 
leaf half opened projecting from the 
upper edge of a canopy or pyramidal 
covering, 52; sometimes a series of 
crockets are connected by a running 
stem ; the form generally resembles 
a Hliepherd's crook, which is supposed 
to be the origin of the name : Early 
English, 215* ; Decorated, 299 ; Per- 
pendicular, 372*. 

Cross, or transept, 47. 

Cbosses, Norman, 136; Early English, 
215. 

Crypt, 52, a vault beneath a church, 
generally under the chancel only, and 
frequently the altar platform only; 
it was sometimes used for the ex- 
hibition of relics, and had two stair- 
cases from the church, for the descent 
and ascent of worshippers : at Char- 
tres, 236; at Canterbury, 169*. 

T)usp, an ornament used in the tracery 
of windows, screens, &c., to form folia- 
tion, 51*; it was at first solid, then 
pierceil, 230*, sometimes enriched with 
carving ; Early Engllbh, 230. 
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Cyma recta, 14*. 
Cyma reversa, 14*. 
CymatiuQi, 10. 

Dado, 9*. 

Deca style portico, 16. 

Decorated style, beginning of, 4; the 
second Gothic style, 54; general ap- 
pearance of, 314; foreign examples 
of, 325—327. 

French style, 344. 

Dentils, 11* 

Diaper, ornamental work cnt on the 
surface of the wall, originally painted 
in imitation of hangings; Norman, 
157», 164* ; Early English, 212*; 
Decorated, 297*, 298*. 

Die. 9. 

Dioclesian's Palace, 4. 

Domestic Buildings, examples of, see the 
Topographical index. 

DooBWATS, Anglo-Saxon, 62*, 66*; 
Norman, 117*, 164* ; Early English, 
183 ; Decorated, 261, 324* ; examples 
of Decorated, 262*, 263*, 264*, 265*, 
266*; Perpendicular, 349, 350*, 351*, 
352* ; Perpendicular, A.D, 1380, p. 
393*. 

DobicOedeb,21,28; GEECiAif,8; from 
the Temples of Theseus at Athens, 
and of Apollo at Delos, 22* ; Rohan, 
26 ; from the Theatre of Mara'llus at 
Home, nnd Modern, T. Rickman, 22*. 

Dripstone, 51, the projecting moulding 
over a door or a window, to throw 
off the wet ; but it is also used in the 
interior over archea, and is sometimes 
called the hoodmould, or, when it is 
square, the label: Norman, 129*; 
Early English, 206* ; Decorated, 281, 
289*; Perpendicukr, 366*. 

•Drop arch, 60. 

Early English style, the first Gothic 
style, beginning of, 4, 53; general 
appearance of, 227. 

Early French style, 255. 

Edward the Confessor, examples in his 
time of the Anglo-Saxon style, as at 
Deerhurst, 87* ; and of the early 
Norman style, as at Westminster, 
104*. 

Edward I., the Queen Eleanor crossea 
built by, 321; the early division 
of the Decorated style, with geome- 
trical tracery, prevailed throughout 
his reign, 318, 327. 

Edward II., the later division of the 
Decorated style, with flowing tracery, 
prevailed in his reig^ 828 — 332 ; 
head of, 833*. 



Edward III., the later division of the 
Decorated style, with flowing trncery, 
continued throughout the greater 
part of this reign. Examples, 332 — 
344 ; foreign examples, 345 — 848. 
But the Perpendicular style was gra- 
dually coming in during this reign, 
337; head of, 392*; arms of, 332*. 

Edward IV., hesid, badges, and arms of, 
412*. 

Edward V., arms of, 415*. 

Edward the Black Prince, bead of, 
344*. 

Eleanor Crosses, 228, 229* ; history of, 
321. 

Eleanor, Queen, image of, 322*. 

Elizabeth of York, Queen, head of, 
416*. 

Elizabethan style, 5. 

Elliptical arch, 50. 

English Gothic, 44 ; divisions of, 46. 

Enriched mouldings, 16. 

Entablature, 9 ; the Tuscan, 20; Corin- 
thian, 35 ; Composite, 39. 

Equilateral arch, 49*. 

Fan-tracery vaulting, a rich kind of 
vaulting much used in the Perpen- 
dicular style, and peculiar to England, 
882*. 

Fascia, 14*. 

Feathering, or foliation, 51. 

Fillet, a small square band on the face 
of a moulding, 14*. 

Finial, the ornament which finishes the 
top of a pinnacle, a canopy, or a spire, 
usually carved into a bunch of foliage, 
52. 

Flamboyant style, 424 ; mouldings, 
424*; windows, 424*, 425*; porch 
and doorway, 425* ; piers, 426* ; 
pierced parapet, 427*. 

Flint and stone panelling. Decorated, 
318*; Perpendicular, 370. 

Flower of four leaves, 294* ; ball-flower 
ornament, ib. 

Flowers, Perx>endicular, 372. 

Flowing tracery, 50. 

Flutes, 12 ; cabled, 12. 

Fluting, Anglo-Saxon, 88*. 

Foils, 51. 

Foliage, sculptured ornament in imita- 
tion of the leaves of plants: Early 
English, 213*; Decorated, 800*. 

Foliated, this term is applied to window 
tracery, &c., which has cusps, 51. 

circles, at York in 1260, p. 251. 

Foliation, 51. 

Font, baptismal, 48; Norman, 147*; 
Early English, 226 ; Decorated, 318*. 

Frieze, 9, 14 ; Corinthian, 85. 
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Fronts, Anglo-Saxon, 88*» 91*, 94*^; 
Normmn, 146 ; Korly English, 221* ; 
Decorated, 307*, 309*; Perpendica- 
lar, 887*, 888*. 

Galilee, or weitem porch, at Dnrham 
and Ely, 173 ; at Vezelay, 154. 

Qalleriei, Decorated, 281. 

Gatehonae, Dt>corat«*d, 317*, 318*; early 
Perpendicolar, ^.d. 1382, p. 396*. 

Gothic, name of, defended, note, 45. 

Gothic architecture, chief characteristics 
of, 436. 

Grecian architecture, 1, 6, 7. 

Grcnned roof, Norman, 144*. 

Groining, Early English, 218. 

Hawksmoor, Nicholas, style of, 6. 

Henry IV., head of, 401*. 

Henry V., badge of, 400*. 

Henry YI., head of, 402*; arms of, 

402*. 
Henry YII., head of, 416*; arms of, 

416*. 
Henry VIII., head, badges, and arms 

of, 420*. 
Hexa style portico, 16. 
Horse-shoe arch, 49*, 122*. 
Houses, Perpendicular, 390. 
Hypocaust, Roman, 68. 

Impost, the point from which an arch 
springs, 10 ; Anglo-Saxon, 69*, 81*. 
90* ; Norman, 132*. 

Ionic order, 28—33; Greek, 8, 9; 
*capital after Palladio, 28; Erec- 
theum, Athens, 32* ; Temple on the 
IliRsus, lb. ; Roman Aqueduct of 
Iludrian, Athens, ib.; Temple of 
Fortuua Virilis, Rome, ib. 

Je«8C window, 274*. 

Joan of Navarre, Quoen, bead of, 401*. 

Jones, luigo, style of, 5. 

Kentish tracery, 267, 268*. 
Key -stone, 10. 

Label, 51, note. 

Lady -chapel, 47. 

• Lancet-arch, 50 ; windows, 189*. 

Lantern, 49 ; PcrpeDdicuUr, a.d. 1435, 

p. 40t*. 
Locality of style, 436. 
Long-aiid-short work, 60, 63*, 64*, 

66*, 68, 75*, 76, 77*, 78*, 80*, 83*, 

97, 102. 

Machicolations, 49. 

Margaret of Ai\jou, Queen, head of, 
422*. 



Mask, or Buckle, an ornament nsc^d on 
corbels in the thirteenth and fior- 
teenth centuries : when looked at in 
front it resembles a buckle, but the 
shadow of it on the wall is the profile 
of a human fkce, 206*. 

Masonry, Roman, 57, 60*, 71* ; Anglo- 
Saxon, 63* ; rag-work and rubble, 
86*; wide-jointed, 114*; at Caen, 
106; Rochester, 110*; Lincoln, 151* ; 
Westminster Hall, 158 ; Veielay, 154 ; 
Winchester, 156. 

Metope, Doric, 23. 

* Mixed arch, 60. 

ModiUion, 11*. 

Mouldingn, 9, 10, 12, 13, 51 ; Raman, 
mode of working, 15 ; Grecian, mode 
of working, 16 ; enriched, 16 ; Nor- 
man, 131*; Early English, 186, 
207*. 208*; Temple Church, 249; 
of arches. Decorated. 280; Decorated, 
295*, 296*. 336 ; flowered. 262 ; of 
Perpendicular capitals, 352; large 
hollow. Perpendicular, ib,; Perpen- 
dicular, ▲.!>. 1381, p. 394*. 

MuUions, the vertical bars of a window, 
50 ; Peri>endicular, 856. 

Mutules, 11*. 



Nave, the, 47. 

Neck of a capital, 10. 

Niche, or tabernacle, a recess for an 
image, with a canopy over it, 51 
Norman, 129* ; Early English, 209 
Decorated, 290*, 291*, 292*, 822» 
Perpendicukr, 367, 368*. 

Norman castles, 4. 

Norman Style, 53; described, 117 — 
150; historical examples of, 151 — 
166. 



Octo style portico, 16. 

Ogee, moulding, 15*; arch, 50*; canopy, 
263 ; arch, Perpendicular, 358. 

Order, 7 ; Tuscan, according to the 
Palladio, 18*; according to \1tru- 
vius, 18*. 

Oriel window, 316. 

Ornamentation, change of, at Lincoln. 
151; Westminster Hull, 153; Nor- 
man. 130*, 131*; Early English, 
211*, 213* ; Decorated, 294* ; Per- 
pendicular, 369*, 373*. 

Ovolo, the Greek, 13 ; the Roman, ib, 

PalUdio, stylo of, 6. 

Panel and bosses. Decorated, aa>, 1855, 

p. 339*; early Perpendicular, a.d. 

1366, p. 341* ; Perpendicular, 859*. 
Panelled parapets, 378. 
Panelling, Early English, 229* ; of flint 
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and stone. Decorated, 318* ; Perpen- 
dicnlar. 369*, 370*. 

Parapet, the low wall at the top of a 
buildin}^, 49 ; Early English, 212 ' ;. 
Decorated, 302*, 333* ; Perpendicu- 
lar, 378* ; FUmboyant, 427r 

Paterte, Norman« 133. 

Pedestal, 9; proportions of, 12; Tus- 
can, 17; Ionic, 29; Corinthian, 36. 

Pediment, 12. 

PBBPBin)icuLAB Style, beginning of, 
5; tracery, 50; the latest English 
style, 54; described, 349 — 391; 
general appearance, 389; examples 
of, 392—423. 

Philippa, Queen, head of, 343*. 

Piers, or pillars, 48; Early Norman, 
104», 110* ; Norman, 12^4*, 125», 
136* ; Transitional, 176* ; Early Eng- 
lish, 197* ; Decorated, 282, 283*, 
284*; Perpendicular, 360, 361*. 

Filaster, 11». 

Pillars. See Piers. 

Hnnacle, a small spire usually ter- 
minating a buttress, 52; Norman, 
141*; Early English, 216; Decorated, 
333*; Perpendicular, 363*. 

Piscina, or water-drain, 52 ; Early Eng- 
lish, 210* ; Decorated, 290*. 

Plan, Wells, 47*; Lillieshall Abbey, 
peculiar, 165 ; Canterbury, 171* ; 
Durham, 173*. 

Plate - tracery, the earliest kind of 
tracery, 233, 234*. 

Plinth, the projecting member forming 
the lower part of a base, or of a 
wall, 10. 

Porches, 48 ; Norman, 146* ; at Lincoln, 
151 ; at Tewkesbury, 155 ; Early Eng- 
lUh, 224; Decorated, 310*. 311*, 
812*, 333*; Perpendicuhir, 386; 
A.D. 1133, p. 403*. 

Portico, 16. 

Presbytery, Ely, 248 ; Lincoln, 252. 



Quatrefoil, 51*. 
Quirk, 15. 
Quirked ogee, 16*. 

Quoins, comer stones, long and short, 
60—63*. 

Rag-work, 86*. 

Reading-pulpit, Early English, 225. 

Reedings, 16. 

Respond, a half- pillar against a wall: 

Early English, 200. 
Rib, a band or moulding projecting (rem 

the surface of a yault : Eurly English, 

218; Decorated, 803. 
Richard IL, examples in his reign, 392 



—^98; arms and badge of, 392*; 

head of, 397*. 
Richard 111., head, badge, and arms of, 

415*. 
Roman architecture, 2, 7 ; buildings in 

England, 4 ; of debased character, 

56; bricks or tiles, 57; hypo<.*HU8t, 

58* ; walls remaining in England, 59; 

masonry, 60*. 
Roodloft, 52. 

Roof-shafts, Decorated, 282. 
Roofs, Norman, 143; Early Englinh, 

218; wooden. Early English, 219 ; 

Decorated, 303*, 305*, 306* ; Pir- 

pendicuUr, 380*, 382*. 
Rubble-work, 86*, 99, 114*. 
Runic ornament, 134, 135*. 
Rustic-work, 12. 

Saxon or Anglo-Saxon Style, 55 — 116. 

Scotia, 15*. 

Screen, 47; Decorated, 293*, 324*; 

Perpendicular, 367*. 
Sections of piers, Decorated, 284*; 

Perpendicuhir, 361*. 
Sedilia, the seats for the officiating 

priests, on the north side of the 

altar, 52; Early English, 210*; 

Decorated, 292*. 

* Segmental arch, 49, 196. 

* Semicircular arch, 49. 
Set-ofis, 49. 

Shafts, 9 ; Ionic, 29 ; Anglo-Saxon, 81*, 
85* 88*, 92* ; Norman, 101*, 105*, 
112*, 113*, 121* 125* ; Early Eng- 
lish, 185; filleted, 197, 360; trian- 
gular, 197; clustered, 198*; roun*, 
198*; vaulting, 200*; Decorated, 
282; Perpendicular, 358, 364*. 

Soffit, 11. 

Sound-holes, 277 ; Perpendicular, 377*. 

•Spandrels, 50; Early English, 214* ; 
Perpendicular, 349. 

Spherical triangle, 193* 197. 

Spire-lights, Decorated, 279*. 

Spires, 49 ; Early English, 216 ; Deco- 
rated,301*; Foreign Decorated, 326* ; 
Perpendicular, 374*. 

Staircase, Norman, 149; Early English, 
225, 226*. 

Stalls, 52; Decorated, 291. 

SUtne, Early English, 209*. 

Steeples, 48; Norman, 141 ; Early Eng- 
lish, 215; Decorated, 801*; Per- 
pendicular, 374*. 

Stiff-leaf foliage, 238. 

Stoup, a basin for holy water, 62. 

String, a horizontal moulding : Perpen- 
dicular, 366*. 

Style, 7; defined, 58; Anglo-Norman, 
167; Plant agenet, ift. ; Angevine, ti. 
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Sank paneU, Early Engliih, 214. 
SurlMue, 9. 

Tabernacle-work, 52. 

Tablets, 51 ; Norman, 128* : Enrly Eng- 
linh, 207; Decorated, 268*, 289*; 
Perpendicalar, 365*^. 

Tetra style portico, 16. 

Ilirone, 52. 

Tile, 10. 

Tiles, bonding, 57. 

Tooth-ornament, an ornament resem- 
bling a row of teeth, sometimes called 
dog's tooth and sbark'8 tooth, 169*, 
206, 211*. 

Toms, 13. 

Tower, 48 ; Anglo-Saxon, 64*, 67*. 75* 
76*, 77*. 83* 87*, 92* 93* ; Early 
Norman, 97, 103*, 108*; Late Nor- 
man, 109*, 116*; Early English, 
216; Decorated, 302 ; Perpendicular, 
374*, 375*, 376* ; a.d. 1435, p. 404*. 

Tower-light, Perpendicular, 377*. 

Tracery, 50; plate, 233; plate, at Asnssi, 
260 ; plate, at Winchester, a.d. 1222, 
p. 243*; plate, at Wells, a.d.1230, p. 
244*; earliest beginning of, 242; bar, 
242 ; bar at Amiens in 1240, p. 255 ; 
two descriptions of, 267 ; geometrical, 
267* : geometrical, a.d. 1274, p. 319 ; 
geometrical, aj>. 1280, p. 320 ; flow- 
ing, 271* ; Kentish, 267, 268* ; Per- 
pendicuhir, 353 ; fan, 382* ; Flamboy- 
ant, 278*. 

Transept, or cross, 47 ; Early English 
at York, 251. 

Tbaksition, from Norman to Early 
English, 45, 150*, 169, 170*, 170 ; 
from Norman to Gothic, 167, 108, 
170; probably originated in Anjou 
under Henry II., 175; at Canterbury 
in 1175—1184, p. 170; at the Temple 
Church, London, in 1185, p. 174; at 
Sens in 1103, p. 177 ; at Lisieux in 
1182, p. 177 ; at Monreale, Sicily, in 
1174 — 1186, p. 182; at Treves in 
1170—1190, p. 182; arches, peculiar 
at Christ Church, Oxford, 108; from 
Karly Knglish to Decorated, 230; 
from Decorated to Perpendicular, 
315*, 310 ; A.D. 1352, p. 337. 

Transom, the horizontal bar across a 
window, 61 ; Decorated, 273 ; Per- 
pendicular, 353> 



Trefoil, 51*; EaHjr English, 214. 

Triforium, or blind-story, the middle 
story in a chorcb, over the pier-arcbet 
and under the clearstory : Early Eng- 
lish, 194*. 228, 242* ; absent in the 
Perpendicular style, 358. 

Triglyphs, 8; Doric, 23. 

Tnu8,ll*. 

Tndor arch, 50*. 

Tudor-flower, 368, 871*. 

Turrets, 49; Norman, 142*; Early 
English, 216. 

Tuscan order, 8, 16—21. 

Tympanum, 12 ; Norman, 134*. 

Yanbrufrh, Sir J., style of, 6. 

Vase of the capital, 10. 

Vault, early Norman, 104* ; Norman, 
144; groined without ribs an early 
form, 152; barrel- shaped the earliest 
form, and common in the south of 
France, 154; domes at Byzantium 
and Venice, and in Perigord in 1050^ 
p. 175 ; domical in At^jou in 1150, p. 
176*; tranutional, 176*; transverse 
at Toumus and at St. Remi, Rheima, 
179; Perpendicular, a.d. 1454» p. 
408. 

Vaulting-shafts, Early English, 200*; 
Decorated, 182. 

Vitruvian type, 17. 

Vitruvius, 17. 

Volutes, Ionic, 9. 

Wheel window. Early English, 192*. 

Windows, Anglo-Saxon, 82*, 88*, 92* ; 
Norman, 101*, 107*, 111*, 119*, 
120*, 121*; Early English, 188; 
lancet, 189 ; with stjuare top, 191 ; 
of hall, have seats, 254; Jesse, 274* ; 
circular, 233, 231*, 275; Decorated, 
267 ; examples of, 268», 209*, 270*, 
273* ; segmental -headed, 273; square- 
headed, ib. ; clearstory, 270 : tri- 
angular, 278*; of spires, 279; of 
towers, 279* ; with flowing tracery, 
a.d. 1310, p. 328*; transition from 
Decorated to Perpendicular, a.d. 1386, 
p. 342*; French, 345*; Perpendicular, 
853, 354*, 355*. 

Wren, Sir C, style of, 5. 

Zixgag omnment, 132* ; from Dio- 
clesiiurs palaci*, 4*. 
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Abbetillb, St. Wulfrand's Churcb, a.d. 

1188 — 1534, p. 429; portal, 425; 

8* ction of pier, 426*. 
Acton Bumel Church, clearstory win- 
dow, 193; front, 223*; window, 

230», 231». 

Castle, A.D. 1280—1292, p. 320. 

Addin^on (Great) Church, sound-hole, 

277*; moulding, 295*; parapet, 302*. 
(Little) Church, doorway, 266*; 

window-head, 267*, 271*; section of 

pier, 28-1*. 
Adel Church, 143, 148. 
Al^^ta, Temple at, 25. 
^gina. Temple of Jupiter PanheUenius, 

25. 
Aerschot, Church of, A.D. 1331—1337, 

p. 348. 
Agrigentum, Temples of Concord and 

Juno Lucina, 25. 
All)erl)ury, triangular window, 278*. 
Albi Cathedral, a.d. 1282, p. 326. 
Aldborough, inscription, 101*. 
Aniiciis Cathedral, 175, 222 ; choir, a.d. 

1230—12^14, p. 255 ; nave, a.d. 1220 

— 1228, p. 255 ; west porch, a.d. 1510, 

p. 256; chapels, a.d. 1402, p. 427; 

tower, A.D. 1530—1533, p. 430. 
Amport, window -head, 271*. 
Ancaster, font, 147*. 
Angers, Church of Ronceray, A.D. 1028, 

p. 102. 
Hospital, A.D. 1177— 1184, p. 

177; hall of the hospital, 176*. 
Antwerp Cathedral, 43'lr. 
" St. Jacques* " Church, A.D. 1479, 

p. 434. 
Appleton, Manor-house, 150. 
Apthorp Clmrch, 54. 
Aquitaine, Church of Saintes, a.d. 1152, 

p. 178. 
Arli'S Cathedral, cloister, A.D. 1286, 

p. 326. 
Montmujor, tower, A.D. 1370, p. 

346. 
Arihuret Church, 51-. 
Arundel Cliurcli, tomb of Thomas Filz- 

alan, A.D. 1415, p. 401. 



Ashboum Church, inscription, AJ>. 1241, 
p. 248*. 

Ashby Foiville, font, 147*. 

Ashford Church, a.d. 1461— 1490, p. 412. 

Assissi, St. Francis' Church, A.D. 1228 
—1230, p. 260. 

Athelhampton, manor-house, A.D. 1500 
—1503, p. 4ia 

Athens, Agora portico, 25, 28. 

Aqueduct of Hadrian, column, 31, 

32*, 33. 

Arch of Hadrian, column, 36*, 87. 

Choragic monuments of Lysicrates 

and Thras^rllus, 37 

Ercctheum, columns, 12*, 28, 32*. 

Parthenon, column, 12*, 25, 26. 

"^— Propylwa, 25. 

Stoa, or portico, at, 37. 

Temples, in the Acropolis, 81 ; 

Jupiter Olympius, column, 36*; on 
the Ilissus, column, 32*; of Pan- 
drosus, 43 ; of Theseus, columns, 22*, 
25,26; of the Winds, 43. 

Auch Cathedral, a.d. 1483— 1548, p. 428. 

A ugh ton Church, steeple, a.d. 1536, 
p. 423. 

Auxerre, crypt, a.d. 1028, p. 102. 

St. Germain's, a.d. 1277—1289, 

p. 325. 

Aynho Church, doorway, 266*; belfry- 
window, 277*. 

Balsham Church, chancel, A.D. 1390^ 
1400, p. 395. 

Bamberg Cathedral, aj). 1240, p. 258. 

Bampton Church, spire, 217 ; door^'ay, 
261; west door, 264*; window, 270*. 

House of Aymer de Valence, 

A.D. 1316, p. 829. 

Bangor Cathedral, AJ>. 1509—1532, 
p. 420. 

Barfreston Church, 148; circnlar win- 
dow, 119 ; string, 131*. 

Barnack, tower-arch, 69*; staircase an 
addition, 84; church burnt in 1013, 
p. 100; quarries, 107; porch, 224; 
font, 226*. 

Barton Church, a.d. 1122, p. 158. 
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B«iion-<m-Hamber, St. Peter*!, 55; 

door at, 62*; tower, 67*; balnitret, 

71. 
Barton Seagnve Church, aj>. 1150^ 

p. 158{ dearttory window, 276*. 
Barton Stacey, window, 190*. 
Barton-nnder-Needwood Church, aj). 

1517, p. 422. 
Bath Abhey Chnrefa, windowa, 856; 

oomioe, 866 ; angeli, 871 ; roof, 883; 

west front, 884-5; built, A.D. 1500 

—1589, p. 418. 
Battle Abbev, a.d. 1889, p. 884. 
Bajeox Cathedral, a.d. 1077—1087, p. 

Ill; nave, a.d. 1160—1188. p. 167; 

parapet, 217 ; window, 845*. 
Chapel of the Hotel Dieo, ajd. 

1206—1281, p. 240. 
walls of, 56. 



Beangency, H6tel de Yille at, aj>. 1526, 

p. 480. 
Beaaliea Abbey, fbonded aj>. 1204, p. 

288; staircase, 225; battress, 286*. 
BcAuport Abbey, founded A.D. 1202, 

p. 289. 
Beaavais, Basse (Envre, 56, 57, 62. 
Cathedral, choir and apse, a.d. 

1225—1270, p. 256 ; portal, 425. 
St. Etienne's Church, choir, aj>. 



1506—1522, p. 429. 

Beckley, oomioe, 296*. 

Beneventum, Aroh of Trajan, 89. 

Bemay Abbey Church, 102. 

Beverley Minster, section of pier, 169*; 
door, 187; windows, 191; triforium 
arcade, 196*; pillar, 199*; capital, 
201 ; base, 203*; tmnsept ends, 221; 
staircase, 225; transepts, 242; flow- 
ing tracery, 271; window, 272*; 
arcade, 281*; capital, 285*; crocket, 
299*; west front, 384; monument 
of the Perries, 439. 

— — St. Mary's, flowing tracery, 271 ; 
window, 272*; spire-light, 279*; 
porch, 310. 

Binfield, porch, 310. 

Birkenh^ Priory, founded a.d. 1150, 
p. 165. 

Bishop's Cleeve, turret, 141*; arches, 
152. 

Bishopstone, battlement, 879*. 

Blois, Church of St. Nicholas, a.d. 1170 
—1186, p. 181. 

Bloxham, belfry-window, 277; font, 
313*. 

Bocherville, St. Qeorge, A.D. 1157 — 
1211, p. 167. 

Bodyam Castle, a J). 1385, p. 395. 

Bolton Abbey, font, 147*; tracery, 
278*; basement. 366*. 

Castle, A.D. 1380, p. 392. 



Bookham (Great) Churchy inacriptioii, 

A.D. 1841, p. 884*. 
Boothl^ Pignel. 15a 
Boston, tower, 874. 
Boiugea Cathedral, nave, aj>. 12S0l 

p. 825. 
Bradenstoke Priory, roo^ 806*. 
Bradfield, loof, 219. 
Bradford-on-Avon, Chorch and ground- 

pkn, 94*. 
Brandon, dripstone termination, 289*. 
Bny Church* moulding, 295*; rebuilt 

A.D. 1298, p. 828. 
Breadsall, window, 189*. 
Bredon, turret, 141*. 
Breteuil Church, ajd. 1165, p. 181. 
Bridlington, buttress, 286*. 
Brigstock, chancel-arch, 70* ; tower, 83. 
Brinsop Church, tympanum, 184*. 
Bristol Abbey Church, A.i>. 1811— 1832» 

p. 829 ; chapter-house, 149. 

College gateway, 118. 

Bedclifl^ Churdi, porch, A.D. 

1292,p.323; reiAiredA.D.1442.p.407. 
St. Augustine's Priory, foonded 



AJ>. 1148, p. 165. 

StJ^ame8',c'rcuIar window,119*. 



Brit ford Church, arch, 79*. 
Brixworth Church, plan and elevatioD, 

71*; 79; tower, 83. 
Bruges, Hospital of St. John, 483. 
Hotel de ViUe, ao). 1877, pp. 

848,438. 

Notre Dame de la Chapelle, A J>. 



1421—1483. p. 433. 

Palace de Justice, 433. 



Brussels, Hotel de Yille, AJ>. 1402— 

1443, p. 433. 
St. Qudale's Church, part AO). 

1226, p. 257. 
Buckland Clmrch, A.D. 1318, p. 386. 
Bueknell Church, window, 120*. 
Build was Abbey, arches, 122; founded 

A.D. 1135—1160, p. 162. 
Burgh Castle, Roman masonry, 57*. 
Bumham Abbey, founded aj). 1263, 

p. 253. 
Burrough, font, 226*. 
Bury St. Edmund's, Abbey of, A.D. 1070 

— 1095, p. 106; gatehouse, a.d. 1327, 

pp.310, 333; tower, A.D. 1121—1130, 

p. 158. 

Moyses' Hall, 150. 

St. Mary's Church, A.D. 1424 

—1433, p. 402. 
Byland Abbey, a.d. 1177, p. 172; ruins, 

221. 

Caen, Abbaie aux Dames, 106. 

Ardennes Abbey Church, A.D. 1297 

—1324, p. 326. 
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Caen, Church de la Paix, 140. 

H6tel de Ville, a.d. 1538, p. 

430. 
St. MichaeFs Church, nave, A.D. 

1386, p. 427. 
St. Peter's, AO). 1280—1308, p. 

326*. 

St. Stephen's Chnrch, or Abhaie 



aux hommes, a.d. 1070—1078, p. 106. 

Carmarvon Castle, 317. 

Caerwent, Iloman masonry, 67*. 

Cahors Cathedral, a.d. 10*J6— 1100, p. 
154. 

Palace of Pope John XXII., a.d. 

1320—1334, p. 331. 

Caistor Church, tower, 141 ; inscription, 
A.D. 1124, p. 159*. 

Cambridge, Great St. Mary's Church, 
AD. 1478—1519, p. 414. 

King's College Chapel, door- 
way, 349; piers, 360; buttresses, 
362; panelling, 369; battlement, 
379; roof, 383; ends, 385; porch, 
386 ; roof, &c., 389 ; begun a.d. 1410, 
p. 406; vaulting, A.D. 1508—1515, 
p. 419. 

St. Benet's Church, 76 ; tower. 



77* ; impost, 98*. 

St. Peter's College, 54. 



Campden Church, choir, a.d. 1380 — 
1401, p. 393. 

Canterbury Cathedral, circular window, 
119 ; Norman ornaments, 130* ; choir 
of Conrad, 133; crypt, 134; pillars 
in, 136* ; choir, a.d. 1096—1110, 
pp. 138, 152; A.D. 1175-1184, 
p. 168; crypt and aisles of choir, 
A.D. 1130, p. 162; capital, 139*; 
St. Ethelbert's t«^wer, 149 ; Norman 
staircase, 149*; diaper- work, 157, 
298*; part of arcade, 169*; com- 
partment of corona, 170*; ground- 
plan, 171; arches, 196, 359*; tomb 
of Abp. Peckham, a.d. 1292, p. 323; 
doorway in choir screen, a.d. 1304 — 
1305, p. 32^t* ; head of Edward the 
Black Prince, from his tomb, a.d. 
1376, p. 344*; panels, nave, 358; 
porch, 386 ; nave and west transepts, 
A.D. 1378—1411, p. 392; chapter- 
house, A.D. 1391—1411, p. 396; St. 
Michael's Cliapel, A.D. 1410—1427, 
p. 400 ; head of Henry IV., from his 
tomb, A.D. 1413, p. 401* J Lady -chapel, 
A.D. 14-49—1468, p. 409; tomb of 
Abp. Kempe, aj>. 1454, p. 410; 
angel steeple, A.D. 1490—1517, p. 
417 ; tomb of Abp. Warham, a.d. 
1532, p. 423 ; monuments in, 439. 

Holy Cross Church, a.d.1380, 

p. 392. 



Canterbury, St. Augustine's, moulding, 
296*; porch, 310. 

St. George's, font, 226*. 

St. Mildred's Church, AJ>. 

1520, p. 423. 
Carlisle Cathedral, nave, a.d. 1092 — 
1101, p. 152 ; east window, 267, 271 ; 
east end, a.d. 1352—1395, pp. 307, 
337; burnt a.d. 1292, p. 323; north 
transept, a J). 1401, p. 398. 
Cashel, Cormac's Chapel, A.D. 1127 — 

1134, p. 161. 
Castle Acre l^iory, 133, 146, 149. 
Castle Ashby Church, doorway, 136. 
Castle Kising, west window, 121*. 
Castor Church, 133. 
Catterick Church, a.d. 1412, p. 400. 
Caudebec Church, a.d. 1426 — 1515, 

pp. 425, 427. 
Cenie Abbas, niche, 368*. 
Chaddesdcn, window, 269*. 
Chaddesley Corbett, font, 147*. 
Chalons-sur-Mariie, Church of Notre 

Dame, a.d. 1157—1183, p. 178. 
Charing Church, A.D. 1479—1516, p. 

414. 
Chart, Little, Church, a.d. 1411, p. 399. 
Chartham, window, 268*. 
Chartres Cathedral, pillars, 175 ; burnt, 

AJ). 1194, p. 236; porches, a.d. 1250 

—1280, p. 257 ; spire, 425. 
Chateau Gaillard, A.D. 1196, p. 237. 
Chatteris Church, a.d. 1352, p. 336. 
Chelmsford Church, rebuilt a.d. 1489, 

p. 417. 
Cheltenham, circular window, 275*. 
Chester Cathedral, choir, 196, 197; roof, 

218, 304; staircase, refectory, 225; 

chapter-house, 228; arch, 281; west 

front, 3ai, 385. 
St. John's Church, a.d. 1075 — 

1095, p. 107 ; tablet, 366. 
Chetwode Church, choir, a.d.12'14v p.250. 
Chichester Cathedral, doors, 187 ; win- 
dows, 191 ; flying buttress, 205 ; 

diaper-work, 212 ; spire, 216 ; eastern 

part, A.D. 1190—1199, p. 232 ; circu- 
lar window, 275; Lady -chapel, A J). 

1288—1304, p. 321 ; south transept, 

AJ). 1305—1336, p. 324. 
Cholsey Church, a.d. 1128 — 1130, p. 

158. 
Christ Church, Priory of, turret, 142* ; 

nave, A.D. 1093— 1099, p. 152; door, 

183. 

Norman house at, 150. 

monumental chapel of 

Margaret Plantagenet, AJ>. 1530 — 

1541, p. 423. 
Cirencester, section of pier, 198*. 
Clack Abbey, aee BradenHoke Prhry. 
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CUpham Church, tower, 56, 75, 76. 
Clee Cborcb, inscription, A.D. 1192, 

p. 234«. 
Clinton Chnrcli, A.D. 1122, p. 158. 
Colchester Castle, moalding, 181*. 
St. Botolph's Priory, a.d. 1103 

—1116, p. 166. 

Trinity Chorch, 78. 



CoUumpton Church, A.D. 1501—1528, 

p. 421. 
Colmoath Church, a.d. 1396, p. 397. 
Cologne Cathedral, aj). 1248—1320, 

p. 269. 
Church of the Apostles, yaalting, 

A.D.1219, p. 258. 

house, Qiirzenich, A.D. 1441, p. 



432. 



Sion Church, A.D. 1221, p. 258. 

St. Cunibert's Church, a.d. 1248, 

p. 259. 

St. Gercon's Church, A.D. 1212, 



p. 241. 

St. Peter's Church, a.d. 1524^ 



p. 432. 
Compton, roodlofb. 111. 

■ Wiiiyate House, A.D. 1620, 
p. 422. 

Conches, Abbey of, 112. 

Congresbury, details of porch, AJ>. 1460 

—1465, p. 409». 
Connisburgh Castle, 150. 
Corhampton Church, 89* ; impost, &c., 

of door, 90*; door, 90». 
Corinth, temple at, 26. 
Cotterstock, font, 318*. 
Couling Castle, a.d. 1380, p. 892. 
Coventry Cathedral, 108. 

■ Bablake Hospital, a.d. 1506, 
p. 410. 

. St. Mary's Hall, A.D. 1401— 

1414, pp. 382, 391, 309. 

St.Michael's,367; steeple, 374. 



Cowley Church, wiiulow, 191. 

Cranford St. Andrew, clearstory win- 
dow, 270*. 

Cromer, tower-light, 377*; parapet, 
378*. 

Crowland Abb(»y, west front, A.D. 1255 
—1281, p. 252; tower, A.D. 1400— 
1470, p. 411. 

Crumwell Church, a.d. 1442, p. 407. 

Darent Church, 110, 11 1»; window, 

east end. 111*. 
Dartfonl Church, 111. 
Darton Church, inscription, AJ>. 1517, 

421*. 
Debenham, Decorated ornament, 300*. 
Decrhurst, section of tower, 87* ; east 

window of tower, 88*; inscription, 

88*, 101. 



Deles, eolmim of temple^ 28. 
•^— Portico of Philip, 25. 

Temple of Apollo^ 25. 

rbnfordt stalls in chancel, 210*^. 
Derby, AU Saints, tower, 374. 
Dieppe, St. Jacques*, a.d. 1360, p. 846; 

choir, yaulted, a.d. 1440, p. 428. 
Dijon Cathedral, choir, a J>. 1280—1297, 

p. 825. 

DoxBSTTO Buiuonres. 

yormam, 
1065. Westminster Abbey, refec- 

tory and dormitory, 104. 
Westminster Hall, 158. 
1097. Lincoln, Jews' House, 150. 

Bury St. Edmund's, Moysea 

Hall, 150. 
Appleton, Berks., manor- 
house, 150. 
Southampton, two boosesy 

150. 
Christ Church, Hants., 150. 
Minster, Isle of Thanet» 

150. 
Boothby PSgnel, Lincoln- 
shire, 150. 
1110-35. Sherborne Castle^ Dorset, 

156. 
1145. Lillieshall Abbey, Shrop- 

shire, 166. 
1165. Oakham Castle, hall, 168. 

1177-84. Angers, hospital of St. 
John, 176. 
Earlif EngJUh, 

Staircases at Beverley Min- 
ster, refectory at Chester, 
&c., 225. 
1215. Hales Owen Abbey, 239. 

1200-1212. AbbeyofSt.Micbael-on-the 

Mount, Normandy, 239. 
1202. Abbey of Beauport, Brit- 

tany, 239. 
1220. Prebendal House, Peter- 

boroufjh, 254*. 
1222-35. King's Hall at Winchester, 

243*. 
1225-39. Bishop's Palace at Wells, 

244*. 
1227-32. Hinton Charterhouse, Som- 

erset, 246. 
1232-38. Lacock Abbey, Wilts., 246. 
1265. Bnrnham Abbey, Bucks., 

253. 
Decorated, 317. 
1273-78. Norwich, St. Ethelbert's 

gatehouse, 318*. 
1280-92. Hall of Bishop's RUace, 

Wells, 320*. 
1281. Somerton Castle, Lincoln- 

shire, 321. 
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1291. Stoke Say Castle, Shn>p> 

shire, 322. 

1310. Markingfield Hall, York, 

shire, 829. 

1816. Bampton, Oxfordshire, 329. 

1327. Bury St. Edmund's, gate- 

house, 333. 

1340. Wells, gatehouse, 334. 

1341. Penshurst, Kent, hall, 334. 
1354-78. Oxford, Morton College 

Library. 838. 

1356. Norborough Hall, North- 

amptonshire, 340. 

1359-73. Windsor Castle, servants* 
apartments, 340. 

136^-86. Westminster CoUege Hall, 
341. 

1363. WelU, hall of Vicars' Close, 

ati. 

Perpendicular, 

Houses in Somerset, Dor- 
set, and Wilts, 390. 
Wells, deanery, 390. 
Muchelney, abbot's house, 

390. 
South Petherton, manor- 
house, 390. 
Wenlock, abbot's house, 

391. 
Glastonbury, George Inn, 
391«. 

1377. Shirbum Castle, Oxford- 

shire, 392. 

1380. Bolton Castle, Yorkshire, 

392. 

1380. Couling Castle, Kent, 392. 

1380-96. Oxford, New Collcgp, 393. 

1381-96. Saltwood Castle, Kent. 393. 

1382-88. Thornton Abbey, Lincoln- 
shire, gatehouse, 395*. 

1385. Bodyam Castle, Sussex. 395. 

1385. Donington Castle, Berks., 

395. 

1387-93. Winchester College, Hants., 
395. 

1392. Penshurst Castle, Kent, 

396. 

1392. Wardour Castle, Wilts. 396. 

1395. Maidstone College, Kent. 

397 

1397-99. Westminster HaU, 397. 

1398. InceManor-house^Cheshire, 

397. 

1401-14. Coventry, St. Mary's Hall, 
399. 

1422. Higham Ferrars, North- 

amptonshire, college, 401. 

1431. Oxford, Balliol CoUege Li- 

brary, 403. 

1433-55. South Wingfield Manor- 
house, Derbyshire, 403*. 



1433-55. Tattenhall Castle, Lincolo- 
shire. 40 Iw 

1437. Oxford, St. Bernard's, now 

St. John's CoUege, 406. 

1437. Ewelme Hospital, Oxford- 

shire, 405. 

1437. Oxford, All Souls' CoUegei 

406. 

1441-1522. Eton College. Berks.. 406. 

14-16. York. Guildhall, 408. 

1450-65. Wells. Vicars* Close. 409. 

1450-65. Congresbury. Somerset, Vi- 
carage-house, 409*.- 

1470. Crosby Hall. London. 413. 

1475-80. Oxford, Magdalen CoUege, 
414. 

1480. Knowle, Kent, g^t^bouse, 

414. 

1500-1503. Athelhampton Hall, Dor- 
set. 418. 

1506. BablakeHo6pital,Coventry, 

419. 

1511-22. Thombury Castle, Gloocea- 
tersbire. 421. 

1520. Compton Winyate House, 

Warwickshire. 422. 

1520. Layer Marney Hall, Essex, 

France, 
1320-31. Cahors, palace, 331. 
1486-1540. Caen, Fontaine- Henry, cha- 
teau, 428. 
1493-99. Rouen, Palais de Justice, 

429. 
1510-28. St. Michael's Mount, ab- 

bofs lodge, 430. 
1526. Beaui^ncy, hotel de Tille, 

430. 
1538. Caen, old hot<}l de ville, 

430. 
Italy. 
1307-80. Palermo, palace. 331. 
1325. Siena, town-hall, 331. 

1330. Palermo, " Ospedale 

Grande" 347. 
1333. Perugia, Palazzo PubHco, 

347. 
1337. Florence, loggia, 347. 

1350. Venice, ducal palace, part 

of arcade, 347. 
1390. Ferrara. castle, 431. 

1394. Siena, Hbrary, 431. 

1396-1542. Pavia, the Certosa, 431. 

Oermanff, 
1441. Cologne, house of Qiirze- 

nich, 432. 
1513-15. Nuremberg, oriel window 

in the Pfiirhoff, 432. 
Belgium, 
1370, 1377. Bruges, hotel de ville, 348, 

433. 
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1402-43. 
1453. 



1629. 



BraneU, hotel de viUe, 433. 
Qhent, butchers' market^ 

433. 
hotel de ville and 

belfry, 433. 
Louvain, hotel de ville, 434. 
Bruges, Palais de Justice, 

433. 



Boncaster, St. George's, tower, 374; 
west end, 385. 

IXmington Castle, a.d. 1385, p. 395. 

Bonnhigton Church, part of, a.d. 1351« 
p. 336. 

DOTchester Abbey, refounded a.d. 1140, 
p. 163; doorway, 164* ; windows, 269», 
273* ; Jesse window, 274* ; vaulting- 
shaft, 282* ; sections of piers, 284* ; 
capital, 285*; cornice, 288; string, 
289»; sedilia, 292* ; mouldings, 295*; 
screen, 296*; parapet, 302* ; choir 
and aisles, a.d. 1280—1300, p. 320. 

Dover Castle, St. Mary's Church, a.d. 
1223, p. 243. 

Maison Dieu, triangular window, 

278*. 

Dunham Magna, tower, 93*; section, 
93*. 

Dunstable, Eleanor cross, 322. 

■ Priory Church, AJ). 1213, 

p. 239. 

Durham Castle, capital, 139*. 

— - Cathedral, doorways, 118 ; pil- 
lars, 124, 134; abacus and string, 
181»; dripstone, 131* ; gallery, 138; 
capital, 139*; pier, 148; choir, a.d. 
1093— liai, p. 152; nave, A.D.110t 
— 1133, p. 155 ; ground-pliin, a.d. 
1180—1197, p. 173 ; east end, 212 ; 
Chapel of Nine Altars, a.d. 1212 — 
1290, p. 250 ; west window, a.d. 1311, 
p. 335 ; tomb of Thomas ILittield, a.d. 
1381, p. 393. 

Prior's kitchen, A.D. 1368 — 



1380, p. 313. 

Earl's Barton, window, 71* ; tower, 75*. 
Earl's Colne Church, tomb of Itobert de 

Verc, A.D. 1296. p. 323. 
East Dereham, font. 388». 
Edington Church, a.d. 1352—1356, p. 

51; west front, 337*. 
Elgin Cathedral, a.d. 1224—1214, p. 

21^4. 
Eling, window, 272*. 
Eltham Palace, roof, 306. 
Ely Cathedral, Lady-chapel, A.D. 1321 

—1319, pp.48, 330; doorway, 118; 

arcades, 133 ; painted ceiling, 113 ; 

nave,A.D. 1170—1189, p. 168; Galilee, 

AJ). 1198—1215, pp. 224, 235 ; front. 



228 ; Early Engfish of teveral dutei, 

229; porch, 242; presbytery, AJ). 

1235—1254, p. 248; tomb of BUhop 

Northwold, A.D. 1254—1260, p. 252 ; 

arch, 280* i vaulting-shafts, 282; 

foliage, 300 ; trifbrium, 314 ; central 

tower, A.D. 1323—1336, p. 330 ; part 

of presbytery, AJ>. 1367—1373, p. 

342. 
Ely Conventaal Chm*ch, ad. 1063 — 

1106. p. 112. 
Ensham Abbey, 108; buttress, 204*. 
Etchingham Church, a.d. 1386, p. 395. 
Eton College, a.d. 1441—1522, p. 406. 
Eu Church, rebuilt, a.d. 1210—1226, 

240; part, a.d. 1451—1461, p. 428. 
Evreux Cathedral, choir, A.D. 1335— 

1340, p. ai6; portal, 425; Lady- 

chapel, A.D. 1464—1467, p. 428. 
Ewelme Hospital, a.d. 1437, p. 405. 
Ewerby, basement, 289*. 
Exeter Cathedral, 314; capitals, 262; 

west window, 267 ; windows, 267 ; 

circular window, 275 ; vaulting-shaft* 

282* ; piers, 283*; crocket, 299*; 

roof, 303; choir and transepts, a.d. 

1279—1291, p. 320; corbel-heads, 

320* ; nave, a.d. 1331—1335, p. .^33 ; 

cast window, a.d. 1390—1392, p. 

395 ; chapter-house, a.d. 1427 — 1455, 

p. 402. 

Falaise, St.CJervaise, open parapet, 427*, 
Faringdon Church, door, 184*. 
Fecamp Abbey Church, Lady -chapel, 

A.D. 1496, p. 429. 
Ferington, St. John's, circular window, 

275*. 
Ferrara Castle, a.d. 1390, p. 431. 
Church of the Carthusian Friars, 

A.D. 1161, p. 131. 
Finchale IViory, a.d. 1212—1265, p. 

2W. 
Finedon Church, flowing tracery, 271 ; 

sections of piers, 284* ; capital, 285* ; 

moulding, 295*. 
Florence Cathedral, a.d. 1298, p. 327; 

continued a.d. 1332. p. 317. 
Church of Santa Maria No- 
vella, A.D. 1278, p. 327. 

Dominican Church, a.d. 1256, 



p. 200. 



Loegia d'Or San Michele, a.d. 

1337, p. 317. 
Fontaine- Henry, chateau, A.D. 1186 — 

1516, p. 428. 
Fotheringhay Church, A.D. 1435, p. 

101*. 
Fountains Abbey, buttresses, 126, 127* ; 

staircase, 227; choir, a.d. 1205 — 

12^16, p. 239. 
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Frankfort-on-the-Maine, St. Leonard's 

Church, A.D. 1219, p. 258. 
Freiburg Minster, a.d. 1220—1272, p. 

258 ; choir, a.d. 1354—1513, p. 348. 
Furness Abbey, founded A.D. 1127, p. 

161. 

Gateshead, St. Edmund's Chapel, 223. 
Geddington, Eleanor Cross, 228 ; dinper, 

297* ; statue of Queen Eleanor, from 

the cross, 322». 
Gelnhausen Church, choir, A.D. 1210 — 

1220, p. 241. 
Genoa, St. John Baptist's Church, A.D. 

1180, p. 182. 
St. Matthew, cloister, a.d. 1308, 

p. 331. 
Ghent, belfry, 433. 
Butchers' Market, AJ). 1453, 

p. 433. 

Church of the Dominicans, a.d. 



12^10—1260, p. 257. 

Hotel de Ville, 443 ; belfry of. 



A.D. 1315—1329, p. 332. 

St. Michel's Church, A.D. 1440— 



1480, p. 433. 

Gisburne Priory, a.d. 1381, p. 395. 

Glasgow Cathedral, choir, A.D. 1242 — 
1258, p. 250. 

Glastonbury Abbey, AJ). 1185—1200, 
p. 174. 

» — George Inn, 391*. 

■ St. Joseph's Chapel, 142, 

196. 

Gloucester Cathedral, pillar, 124* ; pier, 
148; built A.D. 1089—1100, p. 161; 
south aisle, a.d. 1318—1329, p. 329; 
choir, 333, 389; head of Edw. II., 
from his tomb, a.d. 1329, p. 333*; east 
window, 357; fau-tracery, cloisters, 
382; west fit)nt, a.d. 1420—1437, 
pp. 384, 385, 401 ; cloisters, a.d. 1381 
, — 1412, p. 394; central tower, A.D. 
1454 — 1457, p. 410; Lady -chapel, 
A.D. 1457—1498, p. 410; Osric's 
tomb, 438; monument of Edw. II., 
439. 

Grafton-Underwood, sedilia, 292*. 

Grantham, spire, 301. 

Gresford, cornice, 365 ; tower, 374. 

Guildford Castle, 150. 

Guisborough, triforium arcade, 281*; 
pier, 283». 

Hal, Notre Dame, kJ), 1341—1409, 

p. 348. 
Hales Owen Abbey, founded A J>. 1216, 

p. 239. 

Church, roof, 219. 

Halle, choir of Dominican Church, aj>. 

1230—1240, p. 268. 



Handborough Church, window, 120*. 
Harfleur, window, 424* ; porch, 425*. 
Hargrave, circular window, 192*, 193. 
Hathe Church, a.d. 1122, p. 158. 
Haughton - in - the - Dale, west front, 

309. 
Haverfordwest, Augustinian Priory, AJ). 

1200, p. 238. 
Hawton Church, tower, A.D. 1483, p. 

415. 
Headboum Worthy, window, 98*. 
Headon Church, north transept, 222; 
central tower, a.d. 1399 — 1401, p. 
398. 
Hedingham Castle, 150. 
Heisterbach Abbey Church, choir, AJ). 

1210—1233, p. 241. 
Hengrave Hall, AJ). 1525—1538, p. 

423. 
Herberbury Church, a.d. 1150, p. 158. 
Hereford, Bishop's Palnce, 143. 

Cathedral, 148; east end, 222 ; 

tomb of Bp. Aquablanca, a.d. 1268, 
p. 253 ; north transept, a.d. 1276 — 
1282, p. 318; tomb of Lewis Charl- 
ton, A.D. 1369, p. 343. 
Hethe Church, a.d. 1150, p. 158. 
Hexham, font, 226*. 
Higham Ferrers Church, west door, 
187 ; section of porch, 208* ; diaper- 
work, 212* ; west porch, 224. 

College, AJ). 1422, 

p. 401. 
Hillesdon Church, a.d. 1493, p. 418. 
Hinton Charterhouse, A.D. 1227—1232, 

p. 246. 
Hitchin Church, A.D. 1302, p. 323. 
Horsemonden, porch, 310, 312*. 
Howden Church, canopy, 263 ; buttress, 
287; west front, 307; tracery, 308; 
chapter-house, a.d. 1380 — 1407, p. 
393 ; tower, ad. 1403, p. 399. 
Hull, Trinity Church, 314; east end, 
308 ; tomb of Sir William de la Pole, 
A.D. 1367, p. 342 ; west end, 386. 
Hurley Priory, a.d. 1087, p. 161. 
Huy, Church of Notre Dame, a.d. 1311, 

p. 332. 
Huyton, screen-work, 367. 

Iffley Church, west door, 117, 118*; 
south window, 121*; buttresses, 
127*; corbel-tables, 128*; beak- 
heads, 130*; part of south door, 
132*; west end, 133; base, 140*; 
stair-turret, 142* ; a.d. 1160, p. 168 ; 
rich Norman, 167. 

Ince, manor-house, a.d. 1398, p. 397. 

Ingham Church, 317. 

Ingoldmels, St. Peter's Church, a.d. 
1346, p. 335. 
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InoQuraon r-* 

«. 1067 Deerhimt. 88*. 

0. 1060 AldboroQS^ 101*. 
AJ>. lOeo KirkdAle, 65«. 

,, 1124 Curtor, 159«. 

M 1186 London, Temple, 174*. 

„ 1192 Glee, 284«. 

^ 1241 Aihboarne, 248«. 
. „ 1276 Stoke Qolding, 819. 

M M Tomb of Henry III., 819*. 

„ 1298 Florence, 327. 

M 1278 FSsR, 827. 

» 1841 Great Bookham, 884*. 

^ 1848 BnckUmd, 336. 

M 1886 Palermo^ 847. 

„ 1881 Aencho^ 348. 

„ 1386 Bopsley, 393. 

M 1390 Balsham, 396. 

M 1420 Ipswich, 401. 

M 1430 Iron Acton, 403. 

M 1484 Pershore, 404. 

M 1486 Wanborongh, 406. 

M 1487 Ewelme, 406. 

M 1464 Qloaoetter, 4ia 

M 1460 Luton, 411. 

„ 1470 Lavenham, 418. 

„ 1486 Baliham, 416. 

» 1500 Canterbnrj, 418*. 

M 1617 Darton,421*. 

„ 1634 Wh'ifton, 423. 

» 1484 Nantei, 428. 
Ipawieh, St. Laurence Church, ▲.D. 

1420—1481, p. 401. 
Irebetter, spire-light, 279*. 
Iron Acton Church, tower, A.D. 1430, 

p. 403. 
Irthlingborougb, window, 231*, 272; 
belfry-window, 277». 

Jarrow, capital, a.d. 1075, p. 98; re- 
built A.D. 1085, p. 108. 

Jerusalem, Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, A.D. 1140—1149, p. 166. 

Jnmidges, painted capital, 138*. 

Kelso Abbey Church, porch, 146*; 

A.D. 1128^1152, p. 161. 
Kenilworth Priory, a.d. 1122, p. 158. 
Kenton Church, doorway, 351*; but- 
tress, 362*; cornice, 365*; ciipital, 

373*. 
Ketton Church, doorway, 150 ; repaired 

A.D. 1232—1250, p. 247. 
Kidlington Church, moulding, 207*; 

crocket, 299* ; window, 355*. 
Kimble, Little, Church, aj>. 1317, p. 

829. 
King's Sutton, door, 316* ; tower and 

spire, 317. 
Kingsthorpe, moulding, 296*. 
Kirkdale, inscription, 65*, 101. 



Kurkham Priory, aj>. 1121, 168. 
KirkataU Abbey, 122; aich^lBS*; AJ>. 

1162—1182, p. 166. 
KIslingbnry, doorways 268*. 
KnowM, gatebooie, AJi. 1480, p. 414. 
Koningalmrgh, St. Stephen's Chnrdi, 

AJ>. 1876—1398, p. 848. 

Laoock Abbey, A.P. 1232—1288, p. 248. 

Lambeth Pudace, roof, 881. 

Lancaster Cburdi, screen, 298. 

Castk^ gateway, 317. 

Laon Cathedral, ajd. 1196, pp. 176, 286. 

Lastingham Church, aj). 1078—1078^ 
p. 107. 

Langhten-en-le-Mortben, door, 66*. 

Larenham Church, crocket, 872* ; Tea- 
try, A.D. 1470—1486, p. 413. 

Layer Mamey Hall, a.i>. 1620, p. 422. 

Leamington Church, 158. 

Leeds (Siurch, a.d. 1119, p. 98. 

Leicester, Jews' Wall, 69 ; Boman ma- 
sonry, 60*. 

Leigh, tabernacle with iignre, 129*. 

Le Mans Cathedral, choir, aj>. 1217 — 
1264, p. 266. 

Leominster Church, aj>. 1128 — 1180, 
p. 168; window, 269*. 

Lessay Church, A.D. 1163^1178, p. 178. 

Lestingham Church, 107. 

Lichfield Cathedral, door, 187; spires^ 
216; roof, 218; diapter-booM^ 228 1 
nave, 230; niches, 291; east end, 
308; west front, 309* ; Lady-cbapel, 
A.D. 1310—1321, p. 328. 

Li^ge Cathedral, A.D. 1522—1538, p. 
434. 

1 " St. Jacques" Church. 434w 

Lillebonne, Theatre of, 56, 57. 

Lillieshall Abbey, founded A.D. 1146, 
p. 165. 

Limburg Cathedral, 241. 

Limoges Cathedral, a J>. 1324, p. 381 ; 
roodlofl, A.D. 1533—1541, p. 430. 

St. Michel-aux -lions Church, 

A.D. 1364, p. 346. 

Lincoln Cathedral, doorway, 118 ; west 
front, 145 ; buUt A.D. 1087—1192, 
p. 151 ; capital, 151* ; restored a j>. 
1116, p. 165; doorway, 187*; east 
window, 190 ; windows, 191 ; nare 
and transepts, 196; pier, 197; 
tion of pier, 198*; pillar, 199*; 
pitals,201*,202*; base, 203*; diaper- 
work, 212*; towers, 216; parapet, 
217*; boss, 218*; wooden ceiling, 
219; west front, 222, 228; soaili 
porch, 224: chapter-house, 228; 
Lady -chapel, 230; choir and tmn* 
septs, A.D. 1190^1200, 282; pillar of 
choir, 232* ; drcnlar window, 284* ; 
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east end, 242 ; part of nave, A.D. 1232 
— -1235, p. 247 ; presbytery, a.d. 1260 
—1280, p. 262; tomb of Bishop 
Qrosse-teste, a.d. 1258—1258, p. 252; 
east front, 255 ; soath doorway, choir, 
265 ; windows, choir, 267 ; east win- 
dow, 267; diaper-work, 298^; east 
end, 307 ; cloister, ▲.D. 1296, p. 323 ; 
tower (?), A.D. 1306—1311, p. 325; 
vaults of tower, a.d. 1350 — 1386, p. 
336; tomb of Nicholas Lord Canti- 
lupe,A.D. 1372, p. 343; doorway, 352». 

Lincoln, Eleanor Cross, 322. 

Jews' hoase, 150. 

Koman gate, 3. 

St. Mary's Guild, 150. 

St. Mary le Wijfford, tower, 

104; church of, a.d. 1228, p. 246. 

St. Peter at Qowts, tower. 



103*. 
Lindisfame Priory, arch, 123*; pier, 

124; ruins, 144, 145. 
• Church, rebuilt a.d. 1093, 

p. 152. 
Lisieux, Church of St. Peter, a.d. 1145 

— 1182, p. 177; Lady-chapel, a.d. 

1450, p. 428. 
Llanercost Priory, a.d. 1169, p. 168. 
Lhin Tysilio, parU of roof, 219*. 
London, Covent-garden Church, 17, 20. 
Crosby Hall, a.d. 1470, pp. 381, 

391, 413. 

Eleanor Cross, 322. 

GuildhaU, a.d. 1411, pp. 891, 



400. 



Hanover-square Church, 83. 

Inner Temple, 54. 

Lincoln's Inn, 54. 

Savoy Hospital Chapel, a.d. 

1505, p. 419. 

St. Bartholomew'8Church,Smith- 



field, apse, a.d. 1123—1133, p. 159. 

St. Dunstan's, 5. 

St. Mary Aldermary, 5. 

Temple Church, 150; inscrip- 



tion, A.D. 1185, p. 174* ; mouldings of 
choir, A.D. 1240, p. 249. 

Whitehall, 5. 

White Tower, A.D. 1081, pp. 



109,110, 122, 124; masonry, 114* ; 
. capital, 137*. 
Long Compton, pier, 283^. 
Longlcat House, 5. 
Louth Church, east end, 885; steeple, 

A.D. 1501—1515, p. 418. 
Louvain Cathedral, 434. 

Market-hall, 434. 

To*»n-hall, 434. 

Low Ham Church, 54. 

Lucca Cathedral, choir, A.D. 1308, p. 

381. 



Laton Church, 48; baptistery, 318; 

chancel, A.D. 1430—1440, p. 403; 

chapel, A.D. 1460, p. 411. 
Lynn, St. Nicholas Chapel, A.D. 1871 — 

1372, p. 343. 

Mackworth, doorway, 264^. 
Maidstone College and Church, AJ>. 

1395, p. 897. 

Malines Cathedral, a.d. 1845, p. 848. 

Mailing Abbey, a.d. 1090—1108, gene- 
ral view, 109*. 

keep at, 114 ; rubble masonry 

at, 114*. 

Malmesbury Abbey, window, 121*; 
arch, 123*; piers, 124; dripstone, 
129 ; mouldings, 130*, 131* ; Norman 
ornament, 133*; porch, 146. 

Malvern Abbey Church, 122. 

Manchester Ctithedral, a.d. 1422, p. 401. 

Old Church, 363. 

Mantes Cathedral, 175. 

Marburg, St. Elisabeth's Church, AJ>. 
1235—1283, p. 258. 

Markingfield Hall, a.d. 1310, p. 329. 

Maulbrom, porch and cloisters, A.D. 
1215—1220, p. 241. 

Maycnce Cathedral, chapel, A.D. 1317, 
332. 

Melrose Abbey, windows, 279 ; parapet, 
303 ; remains, 314 ; rebuilt A.D. 1827 
— 1399, p. 333 ; south transept, A.D. 
1444, p. 407 ; nave, a.d. 1505, p. 419. 

Mende Cathedral, a.d. 1368, p. 345. 

Meopham Church, window, 269*; A.D. 
1315, p. 329; repaired a.d. 1381 — 

1396, p. 393. 

Merrow Church, porch, 311*. 
Messina, Church of La Madonna dells 

Scala, A.D. 1296—1336, p. 327. 
Metapontum, Temple of, 25. 
Metz Cathedral, choir, A.D. 1486, p. 428. 
Milan Cathedral, begun a.d. 1386, choir 

completed a.d. 1418, p. 431. 
■ Church and Monastery of St. 

Maurizio, a.d. 1497—1506, p. 431. 
Miletus, Temples of Apollo Didymsens, 

31, 33 ; Priene and Branchydse, 29. 
Milton (Great) Church, door, •184*; 

sections of arch, 207*, 208 ; clearstory 

window, 276* ; buttress, 287*. 
Minster, Isle of Thanet, 150. 

Lovell, window, 355*. 

Monk's Horton, buttress, 126*. 
Wearmonth, tower, A.D. 1076— 

1083, p. 107*. 
Monreale Cathedral, A.D. 1174 — 1186, 

p. 182. 
Morton Church, cross, 215*. 
Mould Church, cornice, 865. 
Machelney, Abbot's house, 890. 
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MjrliflM, Temple at Jackly, near, 87 

Nantes Cathedral, naye, aj). 1434— 

1481, p. 427. 
Naworth Castle, a.d. 1335, p. 333. 
Netley Abbey, pillar, 199» ; vaulting- 

shaft, 200* ; choir, a.d. 1239, p. 2'i9. 
Neuas, St. Quirin's Church, aj>. 1208, 

p. 241. 
Neven Cathedral, a.d. 1028, p. 102. 

7 St. Stephen's, a.d. 1097, p. 164. 

Newark, flowing tracery, 271; spire, 

801. 
Newcastle • upon - Tyne, St. Nicholas, 

steeple, 274. 
Newhaven Church, 116*^. 
Norborough Hall, a.d. 1356, chimney, 

p. 340». 
Northampton, Eleanor Cross, 229, 322 ; 

cornice, 288*. 
St. Peter's Church. 124, 

133, 141; pillar, 125»; font, 31 3». 
St. Sepulchre's Church, 



A.D. 1127. p. 160. 

North Burcombe, long-and-short work, 
78». 

Northleach Church, A J>. 1458, p. 410. 

Northleigh Church, 90». 

North Mimms Church, doorway, 261, 
263» 

Northmoor, windows, 270*. 

North Moreton, piscina, 291*. 

Norwich Cathedral, tower, a.d. 1096 — 
1119, pp. 133, 141; cast end, 146; 
piers, 148; capital, 153*, 262; door- 
way, 264*; capital, cloisters, 285*; 
boss, 303*; spire, a.d. 1356—1369, p. 
3 U) ; cloisterH, a.d. 1430, p. 402 ; r(X)f 
of nave and roodloft -screen, a.d. 1150 
—1472. p. 409; vaultintr, a.d. 1472— 
1499, p. 113. 

St. Kthelbcrt's g:it<.'hou8e, a.d. 

1273—1278, pp. 310. 318*. 

St. Ethelred's, moulding, 131*. 

St. John's Chapel, a.d. 1310— 



1325, p. 328. 

St. Margaret's, 48. 

St. Michael Coslaney, panelling. 



370*. 



St. Peter Mancroft, font, 388. 
Notley Abbey, corbel-table, 214* ; a.d. 

1224, p. 214. 
Noyon Cathedral, 175; A.D. 1157 — 

1228, p. 178. 
Nun-Moukton Church, west front, 

222. 
Nunney Castle, a.d. 1373, p. 343. 
Nuremberg, Moritz Chapel, a.d. 1354 — 

1377, p. 318. 
— PfarhofT, oriel window, aj). 

1613—1615, p. 432. 



Nuremberg, St. Laurence's Church, A J>. 

1439—1477, p. 482. 
St.Sehald's Church, aj>.1216, 

p. 268; tower, aj>. 1488—1493, p. 

432 ; tomb of St. Sebald, aj>. 1506 

—1519, p. 432. 
Nuttley Abbey. See Notley, 

Oakham Castle, hall, a.d. 1165—1191, 

pp. 150, 168; roof, 143. 
Orleans, Sainte Croix Cathedral, aj>. 

1278—1368, p. 325. 
Othery Church, cross, 136*. 
Oundle Church, window, 189*, 230; 

string, 366*. 
Over Church, window, 273* ; buttress, 

287*; porch, 310, 311«. 
Oxford, All Souls' CoUege, A.D. 1437— 

1442, p. 406. 
Balliol College, library, AJ). 

1431, p. 403. 

Brasenose College, A.D. 1612 — 



1521, p. 421. 

Castle, A.D. 1071—1074, win- 



dow, 107*. 

Cathedral, Lady-chapel, 48, 196 ; 



pilhirs, 12^4*, 125* ; arches, 148 ; built 
A.D. 1160—1180, p. 167; spire, 217; 
chapter-house, 228, 235; panel and 
bosses from tomb of Lddy Monta- 
cute, A.D. 1355, p. 339*; spandrel, 
349*. 

Christ Church, hall, doorway. 



351* ; roof, 381 : springing of fan- 
tracery, 382* ; finished A J). 1529, p. 
423. 

Corpus Christi College, A J>. 1513 



—1517, p. 421. 

Divinity Sc1k>o1, pendant, 383; 



built A.D. 14^5, p. 108. 

Holywell Church, arch, 122». 

Jesus Collegf, 54. 

Lincoln College, ib. 

Magdalen Colle^^e, built A.D. 



1475 — i 180, p. 414 ; tower, a.d. 
1492—1505. pp. 37 4, 418. 

Merton College Chapel, cornice, 

288*; choir, a.d. 1274 — 1277, p. 
319 ; vestry window, A.D. 1310. p. 
328» ; west window, 357 ; corbel, 
372»; parapet, 378* ; transept, a.d. 
1424, p. 402; tower, a.d. 1448— 
1450, p. 408. 

Merton College Library, a.d. 



1354— 1378, p. 338. 

New College, built A.D. 1380 — 



1386, p. 395; windows, 357. 

Oriel College, 54. 

Schools, 5, 54. 

St. Aldate's Church, south aisle. 



AD. 1335; corbel, 330*. 
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Oxford, St. Bernard^College, a.d. 1437, 

p. 406. 
St. Giles* Church, a.d. 1192— 

1200, p. 235. 

St. John's College gateway, 350*, 



352. 



St. Mary's Church, chancel, a.d. 
1443—1445, p. 407 ; nave, A.D. 1488, 
p. 416. 

St. Mary Magdalen Church, 



hnttresses, 287 ; parapet, 302 ; south 
aisle, A.D. 1318—1337, p. 329 ; niche, 
368* ; tower, 375». 

St. Michael's Church, 62 ; tower. 



77*. 



Wadham College, 54. 



Packington Chunh, A.D. 1150, p. 58. 
Pa?8trum, Temples at, 25, 26. 
Palermo, " Ospedale Grande," a.d. 1330, 

p. 347. 
■ " Palazzo dei Tribunali," a.D. 

1307—1380, p. 331. 
Pamber Church, Early English braces, 

219. 
Paris, Abbey Church of St. Denis, A.D. 

1140—1144, p. 166. 
Beauvais College Chapel, a.d. 1370, 

p. 346. 
Church of St. Germain des Pr^s, 

175. 
St. Germain I'Auxerrois, nave, a.d. 

1423—1438, p. 427. 
— Luxembourg, 20. 

Notre Dame Cathedral, choir, a.d. 



1163—1186, p. 180 ; choir completed, 
a.d. 1208, p. 2-10; west front, a.d. 
1218, p. 255; south transept, a.d. 
1257, p. 267 ; choir-screen, A.D. 1296, 
p. 326; Porte Rouge, A.D. 1407— 
1409, p. 427. 

— Sainte-Chapelle, A.D. 1245 — 1257, 
p. 256. 

St. Jacques de la Boucherie," 



tower, A.D. 1508—1522, p. 429. 
St. Martin des Pr&, sturcase, 

227. 
— — St. Severin, choir, a.d. 1489 — 

1495, p. 429. 
Parma, Baptistery of, A.D. 1220, p. 260. 
Putrington Church, a.d. 1368—1371, 

p. 343. 
Paunton, tower, 374. 
Fkvia, the Certosa, AJ>. 1396 — 1542, 

p. 431. 
Penrith Castle, ad. 1396—1398, p. 

397. 
Penshurst Hall, A.D. 1341, p. 334; A.D. 

1392, p. 396. 
Pershore Abbey, A.D. 1223—1239, p. 

243. 



Pershore Church, south aisle, A.D. 1434^ 
p. 404. 

Perugia, Palazzo Publico, A.D. 1333, 
p. 347. 

Peterborough Cathedral, triforium 
arcade, 120; moulding, 133*^; ceil- 
ing, 143, 176; groined roof, 144*; 
east end, 146 ; nave, 148 ; choir, A J>. 
1117—1143, p. 157; transepts, aj). 
1155 — 1177, p. 167 ; circular window, 
192* ; niche, 209»; pinnacle, 216* ; 
front, 228; Prebendal house, 254; 
west front, 242 ; consecrated a.d. 
1237, p. 249; piscina, 290* ; battle- 
ment, 378; east end, a.d. 1440 — 
1500, p. 406. 

gatehouse to Bishop** 

Palace, A.D. 1303, p. 324. 

Piddington Church, window, 270*; 
niche, 290*. 

Piddleton Church, a.d. 1505, p. 419. 

Pisa, campanile of, a.d. 1174, p. 181. 

Campo Santo, a.d. 1278, p. 327. 

Plymouth, St. Andrew's, section of pier, 
361». 

Poitiers Cathedral, west front, a.d. 1379, 
p. 346. 

Church of Montiemeuf, A.D. 

1097. p. 154. 

St. Savin Abbey Church, 154. 



Polebrook Church, window, 188*, 191 j 

piscina, 210* ; spire, 216 ; spire-lights, 

279; roof, 306*. 
Pout-Audemer, St. Germain, window, 

425*. 
Ponton (Little), cross, 215*. 
Porchester Church, Norman front, 146*; 

founded a.d. 1133, p. 162. 
Portsmouth, St. Thomas' Church, A.D. 

1180—1208, p. 174. 
Postlip Church, base, 140*. 
Pounton Church, a.d. 1619, p. 422. 
Poynings Church, window, a.d. 1368, 

p. 342». 
Prague Cathedral, a.d. 1343—1886, 

p. S4S. 
Priene, Temple of Minerva Polias, 31, 33. 

Quimper Cathedral, a.d. 1285—1295, 
p. 326. 

Radford Church, A.D. 1150, p. 158. 
Rammersdorf Abbey, chapter -house, 

A.D. 1216—1220, p. 258. 
Ramsey Church, consecrated, a J>. 1237, 

p. 249. 
Ruidazzo, Church of Santa Maria, A.D. 

1238, p. 260. 
Raunds Church, west window, 190; 

section of west porch, 208*; sunk 

panel, 214*; spire, 216; window. 
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WNi}£i^ 2£^ ; roof, 3C&«. 

miazMg AUii-r, imadei aj)l 1121, p. 

157. 

ObiiitSi, CHt end. 66L 

CAibrdnJ, nirmh. AJk. UU — 
12ti« p. 2U ; A^. I2A p. S9S. 

^ Eenu'* Clivn^ A.B. KMS, p. 

1«8; WOreiiL IdS; cbaBr. ITS; 
AOi. 116C»— ll««:i. PL 179; 
j-p. lliJO— 1196. PL 2». 



giiiniTr Abbrr, fcianded a^. 1131, p. 
162; flUircMe.2!7. 

KipcB ITattrr . ajx 1^33, p. 2 47 ; tover, 
AJk 14S61. p. 41L 

r, JigaAd aPl 1147, p. 



Abbrr, ILL 
Ctetie.109. 

OKkednl, 118; dapCcr. 
1»; Gnd«}pfa't cnrpC 140; 
iwpofMi OmT., A.D. 1080, p. 110* ; 
Umer, 141: r(x< 143; veK froat, 
146; Mve, 148; Ere^'t voc^ ajd. 
1115^11301, p. 156; eooMcnted, 
162; roof, 219; nnaiwil amoge- 
mtBt in, 240; cboir, aJ)l 1225— 
1239, p. 246; tomb of Hajido de 
Eatbe, aj). 1355, p. 338. 
Booie, ai«ftM% of the GoUmithi, 40; 
ScptimoA Serenift, 40 ; colomn from, 
36* ; TitTM, 40; Trajan, 3i>. 
^— Ba&ilica of Antoaiooft, 37. 
Baths of IHoclesiao, 3S, 40. 

■ Cdamns of Trajan and Antonme, 

17. 

■ Forum of Nerra, 38. 

. ** Quatro SAnti iDcoroiiAti," cam- 

paoile, A.D. 1417. p. 431. 

Pantheon, 38. 

. Portico of Sevems, 38. 

St. Maria Sopra la Minerva, AJ>. 



1375, p. 347. 

St. Mark's Chorch, A.D. 1468, p. 



431. 



St. Paul's Church, 4, 39. 

St. Paul-without-the- Walls, cbU- 

ter, A.D. 1190—1210, p. 235. 

Temples of Antouiuus and Fans* 



tina, 38; Bacchus, 40; Concord, 33; 
Fortuna Virilis, 29, 31 ; oolmnns, 
ibid., 82*, 33; Jupiter Stator, 38; 
Jupiter Tonans, 38 ; Mara the 
Avenger, 37 ; Vesta, 37. 

"Dieatre of MaroelloB, oolomn, 



22», 27, 28. 

Villa Papa Julia, 20. 



, tootli- 
2U ; foGage, 213* 215. 

Bopder Clmreh, AJi. 1380, pp. ^ 393 ; 
aooxii parx^ aj>. I486, p. 416. 

RamSxik Okapel, ajd. 1446—1490, pp. 
408,435. 

Bomb, Abbey of St. Amand, jld, 1490 
—1530. p. 429. 

Gaxhednl, ivboilt A.D. 1207— 

1234, p. 240; Ladv-chapel, AJ>. 1302 
—1320, p. 327 ; ditto, AJ>. 1339— 
1366, p 346 ; transept, aJ). 1439 — 
1491, p. 428; north-west tower, A.IX 
1468—1481, p. 428 : west front, AJ>. 
1509—1530, p. 429. 

Foantain of Holy Crosa, AJ>. 

1422—1461, p. 427. 

H^tel do Bourgtheronlde, aj>. 



1495—1530, p 429. 

Pskis de Justice, AJ>. 1493 — 



1499, p. 429. 

^ Germain's Chmvh, 56. 

St. Laurent's Church, ad. 1464 



—1606, p. 42a 

St. Madou's Church, aj>. 1432 



—1500, pp. 424, 425, 427. 

St. Ouen's Church, aj>. 1319 — 



Bomsey Abbey Church, moulding, 181*; 
foot-ornaments, 140 ; design of, 168 ; 



1514, p. 331. 
Buncom Church, pier, 197. 
Boshden Church, west porch, 310, 312*; 

window, 355*; section of pier, 361* ; 

eomioe, 365* ; roof, 381*. 
Byarsh Churdi, tower, A.D. 1450, p. 

409. 

Sainton, Manor-house, AJ). 1398, p. 

397. 
Salisbury Cathedral, 227; window, 190; 

piers, 197 ; buttress, 204,205 ; base- 

mouldinjr, 207* ; spire, 216; parapet, 

217 ; roof, 218 ; west front, 221. 222 ; 

Ladj -chapel, 222; north porch, 224; 

chapter-house. 228 ; AJ). 1220—1258, 

p. 242; tomb of Bp. Bridport, a.d. 

1263, p. 253; crockets, 300; tower 

and spire, aj>. 1331, p. 333. 
Salonica, Incantada, 37. 
Soltwood Castle, A.D. 1381—1396, p. 

393. 
Sandford, it-indow, 315*. 
Sandwich, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 

A.D. 1244, p. 250. 
Sawtrey Church, consecrated A J>. 1237, 

p. 249. 
Selby Abbey Church, section of pier, 

198*; base, 203* ; diaper-work, 212*; 

arch, 280*; choir, A.D. 1375, p. 

314. 
Selinus, Temple of Jupiter, 25. 
SenlU Cathedral, a.d. 1161—1177, p. 

180. 
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Sens Catbedral, aj>. 1148 — 1163, p^ 

177; clearstory, a.d. 1294, p. 326; 

transepts, aj). 1490—1516, p. 429. 
Sherborne Abbey Chureb, porcb, 146 ; 

eastern part, a.d. 1446 — 1449, p. 407 ; 

western part, a.d. 1475 — 1509, ib. 

Castle, AJ). 1110—1139, p. 

166. 

Sbiplake, font, 313*. 

Sbirburn Castle, A.D. 1377, p. 392. 

Shobdon Church, carvingr, 135*; built 

A.D. 1141—1150, p. 164. 
Shoreham, dripstone termination, 129*. 

(New) Church, mouldings, 

131* ; east front, 223. 

(Old), tie-beam, 219. 



Shottesbrooke Church, A.D. 1337, p. 

333. 
Shrewsbury, St. Martin's Abbey, 227. 
Sible Hedingham Church, tomb of Sir 

John Hawkwood, A.i>. 1394, p. 396. 
Siena Cathedral, dome, a.d. 1339—1889, 

p. 347. 

Library, a.d. 1394, p. 481. 

St. Dominic's Church, a.d. 1220, 

p. 259. 

Town Hall, belfry, a.d. 1325, p. 



331. 



Chapel of the Palazzo Publico, A.D. 

1295—1327, p. 327. 
Silk Willoughby, section of pier, 284*. 
Sinzig Church, A.D. 1210, p. 241. 
Skelton Church, a.d. 1247, p. 251; 

porch, 224. 
Sleaford i hurch, a.d. 1403, p. 399. 
Slymbridge, capital, 138. 
Soissons Cathedral, chapel, A.D. 1168 — 

1175, p. 181. 
Solihull, crocket. 372*. 
Somerton Castle, a.d. 1281, p. 321. 
Sompting Church, long-and-short work, 

80*; tower-arch, 81*; impost, ib. 81*; 

details of tower, 82* ; tower, 83*. 
Souldem, cornice, 288*. 
Southampton, houses at, 150. 
South Moreton Church, tie-beams, 219 ; 

buttress, 362*. 
South Ockenden Church, 118. 
South Pf therton. Manor-house, 390. 
Southwark, tomb of John Gower in 

St. Saviour's Church, a.d. 1408, p. 

399. 
Southwell Minster, pinnacles, 142; 

porch, 146; triforium, 148; choir, 

&c., A.D. 1223—1294, p. 247. 
South Wingfield, porch, a.d. 1433 — 

1455, p. 403*. 
Spalato, Palace of Dioclesian, 3, 38. 
St. Alban's Abbey Church, a.d. 1077— 

1116. p. 104; A.D. 1077—1093, p. 

112; shafts, 124; pilhir, 125*; mould- 



ing, 132* ; steeple, 141 ; west porch, 

224; east end, a.d. 1257, pp. 252, 

253; part of nave. A.D. 1195— 1214^ 

p. 235; ditto, A.D. 1270—1301, p. 

263; diaper- work, 298*; Lady-cliapel« 

A.D. 1308—1326. p. 328 ; south aisle, 

A.D. 1323, p. 330 ; screen, A J>. 1842« 

p. 335; tomb of Humphrey, Duke 

of Gloucester, a.d. 1446, p. 408; 

sepulchral chapel of Abbot Wheat- 

hamsted, a.d. 1460, pp. 401, 411. 
St. Alban's, Eleanor Crofis, 322. 

St. Michael's Church, 124. 

Roman wall, 59. 

Stamford, Hotipital of St. Leonard, 150. 

St. George's, a.d. 1456, p. 409. 

St. John's, AJ). 1451, p. 410. 

St. Mary's spire, 217, 302. 

St. Andrews, ^t. Rule's Church, AJ>. 

1127—1144, p. 161. 
Stanley St. Leonard's, capital, 137*. 
Stanton Harold, debased church, 54. 
Stanton Lacy Cliurch, 91*; doorway, ib. 
Stanwick Church, base. 1S6* ; window, 

189*; pier-arches, 196; capital, 201* ; 

corbel-table, 206* ; sedile, 209*. 
Staverdale Priory Church, A.D. 1443, 

p. 407. 
St. Briavel's Castle, 238. 
St. Cross Church, buttress. 126 ; base, 

140* ; east front, 146 ; founded, A.D. 

1136, p. 163; door, 184*, 187. 
Stewklev Church, a.d. 1150, pp. 148, 

158, 167. 
St. Germain's, cross 136*. 
Sr. Lo. pier, 426*. 
St. Maurice, Church of, a.d. 1014, p. 

102. 
St. Michael-on-the-Mount, Normandy, 

Abbey of, refectory. a.d. 1200—1212, 

p. 239; choir, a.d. 1450, p. 428; 

Abbot's lodge, A.D. 1510—1628, p. 

430. 
Stoke I>*Abemon Church, 78. 
Stoke Golding Church, a.d. 1275—1290, 

p. 319. 
Stoke-in-Teignhead, capital, 373*. 
Stoke Say Castle, a.d. 1291, p. 322. 
Stone Church, a.d. 1122, p. 158. 
Stonehenge, circle of stones, 3. 
Stoneleigh Church, a.d. 1122, p. 158. 
Stourbridge, capital, 139*. 
Stow, A.D. 1091—1100. p. 108. 
Strasburg Cathedral, A.D. 1277—1818, 

p. 325. 
Stratford-on-Avon, circular window, 

275*; choir, A.D. 1466—1491, p. 

413. 
Stratton St. Michael, chancel, aj>. 1487, 

p. 416. 
St. Riquier, portal, 425. 
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Strixton Chorcfa, circiilir window, 192*; 

front, 221* 
Subiaco, St. Scholaftica, AJ>, 1235, p. 

260. 
Saniam, Temple of Minerrm, 25, 26. 
Sattoo, Mmnor-hoQse, aj). 1398, p. 397. 
Swatoo, dripstone terminmtion, 206. 
Syrscoie, Temple of Minenra, 25. 

Tidckj, dripstone terminrntion, 366*. 
Tariie* C*tliednl, aj>. U74— 1479, p. 

428. 
Tasborsfa Chnrch, tower, 97*. 
TktterAall Castle, aj>. 1433—1 155, pp. 

990^404. 
Tbnnton, Sr. Mary's, tower, 376*. 
Teutenlen, steeple, a.d. 1462, p. 412. 
Tcos, Temple of Bacchus, 31, 33. 
Tewkesbury Abbey Cborcb, tower, 141 ; 

AJ>. 1103—1121, p. 155; tomb of 

Abbot Alan, A.D. 1292, p. 23a 
ThoriGum, Temple of Minerva, 25. 
Tliornbiiry CWsUe, AJ>. 1511 — 1522, p. 

421. 
Tbomey Abbey, a J>.106&— 1108, p.ll3. 
Thornton Abbey, porcb, 310; window, 

815* ; oriel wmdow, 316* ; gatehouse, 

317 ; A J). 1383—1388, p. 395. 
Tiekencote Church, 148. 
Tivoli, columns. Temple of Vesta, 34^ 

86*, 37, 40. 
TIsover Church, window, 191. 
Toledo, Dominican monastery, A.D. 1407, 

p. 432. 
St. Ildcf-bon*) College Chapel, 

A.D. 1508— 151S, p. 432. 

St. John's Church, A.D. 1476 — 



^ 



1477, p. 432. 
Tong Church, south aisle, A.D. 1401 — 

1411, p. 398*. 
Toscauclla, St. Mary's Church, A.D. 1206, 

p. 241. 
Totnes. 8«rtion of pier, 361*. 
Toul Cathedral, porch, a.d. 1147, p. 428. 
Tours Cathetlral, west cud, A.D. 1430 — 

1410, p. 427. 
Tri^ves Catheilral, a.d. 1016—1017. p. 

102; altcreil. a.d. 1170—1196, p. 182. 
St. Marvs Church, a.d. 1222— 

1213. p. 258.* 
Troves Cathtilral. a.d. 1284, p. 326. 
Trinuh Church, font, 48, 388; roof, 

3Sc»». 
Tuxtonl Church, A.D. 1473— 1495, p. 413. 
Twvlortl. tout, 22G*. 
Tynomouth l*riory, ruins, 221. 

I'flin^ton Church, door, 181*; niche, 

20l». 
rim Cathedral, a.d. 1377—1478, ^ 431. 
Upmartlen, part of roof, 219*. 



Upnl Gathednd, aj>. 1287« p. 82& 

VaDe Cracis Abbey, rains, 221. 
Venice, Docal Fkdaoe, aj>. 1850, p. 
847. 

campanile of Church of Fran, 



A.D. 1361—1396, p. 847. 
St. Mark's, 182. 



AJ>. 



Terona, tombs of the 

1380-1875, p. 847. 
Versailles, orangery, 20* 
Tezelay Abbey Chnrch, AJ>. 1096 — 

1101^ p. 153 ; choir rebuilt aj). 1190 

—1195, p. 235. 
Yillequier, Flamboyant moulding, 424*. 
Yincennes Chapel, aj>. 1379, p. 847. 

Wakefield, steeple, 216. 

Walsingham Church, font, 387. 

■ Priory, staircue, 227 ; bat- 

tress, 287. 

Walthun Abbey Chorch, piers, 134; 
triforium, 148. 

EleanorCross, 229, 822; Ut- 

tlement, 879. 

Wanborough, St. Andrew's Chorch, west 
tower, A.D. 1435, p. 405. 

Wardour Castle, a J>. 1392, p. 896. 

Warkton, doorway, 350*. 

Warkworth Castle, a.d. 148&— 1446, 
p. 405. 

Warmington Church, ceiling, 200, 219, 
220. 

Warwick, Beauchamp Chapel, window, 
354* ; pinnacles, 364 ; eaist end. 385 ; 
panelled parapet, 378; a J). 1439, p. 
406; monument of Richard Beau- 
champ, 439. 

St. Mary's Church, east end, 

385 ; A.D. 1381—1391, p. 393 ; sec- 
tion of mouldings, 394*. 

Water-Eaton Chapel, 54. 

Wellow, font, 226*. 

WelU, Bishop's Palace, A.D. 1225— 
1239, window, 244*; window of the 
hall, A.D. 1280—1292, p. 320*; gaU-- 
house, AJ>. 1340, p. 334. 

Cathedral, west front, 222, 232, 

242, 255; nave, A J). 1225— 1239, p. 
244 ; Lady-chapel, ajo. 1248—1264, 
p. 251 ; central lower, A.D. 1320 — 
1337, p. 330 ; south-west tower, A.D. 
1366—1386, p. 342; cloister, A.D. 
1450—1465, p. 409; Bp. Becking- 
ton*s Monumental Chapel, ajd. 1465, 
p. 412. 

Deanery, 39a 

Vicars' Close, AJ>. 1363, p. 341. 



Wenlock, Abbot's house, 391. 
Westenhanger Church, A.D. 1520, p. 
422. 
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Westminster Abbey, choir, 48; masonry 
and window, 101*^; Chapel of the 
Pyx, A J). 1065, p. 104»; arcade, 
105* ; dormitory, 120, 134 ; window, 
193* ; triforium arcade, 194* ; arch, 
195*; architrave, 196; sections of 
pier, 197*, 198* ; pillar, 199* ; capi- 
tal, 201*; flying buttresses, 205*; 
diaper-work, 212*; foliage, 213*, 
215; transepts, 222; compartment 
of the cloisters, 229* ; choir, a.d. 
1245—1269, p. 250; cloisters, 267; 
diaper-work, 298* ; tomb of Henry 
III., inscription, A.D. 1275—1291, p. 
319*; tomb of Queen Eleanor, head 
and arms, a.d. 1291—1294, p. 821* ; 
tomb of Aymer de Valence, a.d. 1324, 
pp. 330, 439 ; Litlington's work, A J). 
1362—1386, p. 341 ; head of Queen 
Philippa, from her tomb, a.d. 1369, p. 
343* ; doorway, 352* ; windows, 356 ; 
head of Edward 111., from his tomb, 
A.D. 1377, p. 392* ; heads of Richard 
II. and Queen Anne of Bohemia, from 
their tomb, a.d. 1394, p. 397*. 

Hall, A.D. 1097, p. 153; re- 
paired A.D. 1397—1399, p. 397; span- 
drel, 349; roof, 380. 

Henry the Seventh's Chspel, 



194. 354, 358, 360, 362, 389 ; a.d. 
1503—1520, p. 418; buttress, 364* ; 
niches, 368; panelling?, 369; Tudor 
flower, 371*; angel -bracket, 372*; 
roof, 383. 

Palace, arch, 123*. 

St. Stephen's Chapel, AJ). 



1349— 13ai, mouldings, 336*. 
Whalley Abbey, a.d. 1348, p. 335. 
Wheatlcy, Roman hypocaust at, 58*. 
Whiston Church, a.d. 1534, p. 423. 
Whitby Abbey, vaulting-shafls, 200*; 

buttress, 204* ; ruins, 221. 
Whittingham Church, tower, 61, 64*, 84. 
Willingham, roof, 304*. 
Wiuiington Church, AJ). 1370—1390, 

p. 343. 
Winchcorabe Church, A.D. 1456 — 1474 ; 

p. 410. 
Winchelsca Church, monument, 439. 
Winchester, Castle hall, a.d. 1222 — 

1235, p. 243*. 
— -^— — Cathedral, interior, north 

transept, a.d. 1079— 1095, p. 112*; 

masonry, 115* ; pilhir, 125*; capiul, 

139»; base. 140*; tower, 141; 

roof, 143 ; fall of tower, A J). 1107, 

p. 156; arch, 185*; arches, 196; 

presbytery, a.d.1195 — 1204, p. 235; 

crockets, 299* ; Decorated ornament, 

300* ; part of nave, a.d. 1360—1366, 

p. 340; panel, 341*, 384, 385; 



west front, 857; arch, 859*; bnt« 
tresses, 863* ; west pordies, 386 ; nave 
and aisles, a.d. 1 394— 1410, p. 397; 
shrine of William of Wykeham, A.D. 
1404, p. 399; nave continued, AJ>. 
1447—1486, p. 408; Lady-chapel, 
rebuilt a.d. 1470—1524, p. 418; 
monuments, 439. 

Winchester College, A.D. 1387—1898, 
p. 395. 

St. John's, screen, 298*. 

Windsor Castle, 390; part of upper 
ward, A.D. 1359—1373, p. 840. 

St. George's, 349, 353 ; west 

window, 357*; panels, 358, 860; 
buttress, 364; cornice ornaments, 
365 ; panelling, 369 ; battlement, 
379*; roof, 383; west front, 884> 
885, 889; chapel, a.d. 1480— 1508, 
p. 414; vault of choir, chapel, A.D. 
1507—1520, p. 419. 

Winsoombe Church, a.d. 1461, p. 412. 

Witney, spire, 217. 

Wittering Church, 69. 

Wobum, Eleanor Cross, 322. 

Wolverhampton Church, A.D. 1439, p. 
406. 

Woodford Clmrch, arches, 195*; mould- 
ing of door, 208* ; south porch, 225*. 

Wooten Wawen Church, a.d. 1080, p. 
112. 

Wootton Church, capital, 139». 

Worcester Cathedral, rebuilt, A.D. 1084 
—1089, p. 112 ; pilhir, crypt, 113* ; 
doorway, 118; crypt, 140; choir, A J>. 
1203—1218, p. 238; monument of 
Arthur Tudor, a.d. 1502 — 1504, p. 
418 ; tomb of King John, 438. 

Prioiy, A.D. 1369, p. 848. 

Worle-hill, 99. 

Worm-Leighton Church, A.D. 1150, p. 
158. 

Worms Cathedral, A.D. 1242—1262, p. 
182. 

Worstead Church, 317. 

Worth Church, 80. 

Wotton Church, A.D. 1122, 168. 

Wymondham, font, 387*. 

Yelvertoft, panelling, 369*. 

York Cathedral, circular window, 191 ; 
windows, 193*, 268*, 815*; arche^ 
195*; transepts, 196; piers, 197, 
282; capitals, 202*; cornice, 206*; 
tooth-ornament, 211* ; foliage, 214<^ ; 
transept ends, 221 ; south transept, 
A.D. 1227—1240, p. 246; north tran- 
sept, A.D. 1250—1260, p. 251 ; tomb 
of Abp. Gray, a.d. 1255—1260, p. 
252 ; crockets on tomb of Abp. Gray, 
215* ; open foliage, tomb of Abp. 
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Gray, 186*; weit doorwaj% 262; 
weit window, aj>. 1638» pp. 267, 
834; windows of nave, 384; flow- 
ing tracery, 271; capitals, 285*; 
buttress 286; foliage, 300; west 
towers, 302; roof, 304; west front, 
806; choir, 317; nave, 1.0. 1291— 
1345, p. 322; part, i.D. 13-18, p. 
835 ; wooden ceiling, a.d. 1355, p. 
838; Lady-chapel, A J>. 1361—1372, 
p. 341 ; east window, a.d. 1405^ 
1406^ pp.353, 399; clearstory win- 
dow, 854^ 857; east eml, 385; 
choir. 389; central tower, A.D.1389 
—1407, p. 395; screen, AJ>. 1472, 
p. 413 ; monaments, 439. 



York, Christ Chnrcb, door, 265*. 

QaUdhaU, AJ>.1446, p. 406. 

St. Margaret's Chnrch, 136. 

St Mardn's Choich, A.D. 1487, 

p. 406. 
St. Mary's Abbey, aj>. 1271 — 

1292, p. 253. 
St. Mary, Bishop-hill Janior, 

Saxon tower, 92* ; windows of tower, 

92». 

St. Maarioe's Church, 120. 

St. Michael, Spurrier-gate, battle- 

meut, 379*. 
Tpres, St. Martin's Church, A J>. 1221 

—1270, p. 257. 



Omitted above .— Carapdcn Church, tower, 375* ; Huish Episcopi, tower, 375* ; 
Oxford, New College, tower, 375*. 



ENGLISH COUNTIES. 



Bkdpordshibb, ride Clapham, Col- 
mouth, Dunstable, Luton, Wiming- 
ton, Woburn. 

BsBKsniBB, ffide Appleton, Binfleld, 
Bradfield, Cholsey, Donington, Eton, 
Faringdon, Hurley, North Moreton, 
Beading, Shottesbrooke, South More- 
ton, Uffington, Windsor. 

BrrcKiNOHAHSUiKB, vide Bumham, 
Chetwode, Hillesdon, Kimble, Not- 
ley, Stewkley. 

CAVBRTDOESHrRE, vide Balshnm, Cam- 
bridge, ('battens, Ely, Over, Stour- 
bridge, Thornej', WillinKbam. 

Cheshire, vUh Birkenhead, Chest^'r, 
Incc, Uuncorn, Saijjjhton, Sutton. 

Cornwall, vide St. IJermain's. 

Cumberland, vide Arthurot, Carlisle, 
Llunercosr, Naworth, Penrith. 

DBRBYsniRE, vide Ashbourn, Bread- 
sail, Chaddesdou, Derby, Mack worth, 
Repton, South Wingfield. 

Devonsuire, vide Collumpton, Exeter, 
Kenton, Plymouth, Plymstock, Stoke- 
in -Teignhead, Totnes. 

DoRSET8iiiRE,ri(/6Atbelhampton,Ceme 
Abbas, Piddlcton, Sherborne. 

Durham, vide Durham, Fiucbale, Gates- 
head, Jarrow, Lindi«farne, Monk's 
Wearmouth. 

Essex, vide Chelmsford, Colchester, 
EarFs Colue, Hedingham, Layer 



Mamey, Sible Hedingham, Sonth 
Ockeiiden, Waltham. 

Fliittshibb, vide Greaford, Mould. 

Gloucestershibb, vide Bishop'sCleere, 
Cheltenhum, Chipping Campden, Ci- 
rencester, Deerhurst, Gloucester, Iron 
Acton, Slymbridge, Stanley St. Leo- 
nards,Tewkesbury,Thombury,Wincb- 
combe, VVootton. 

Hampshire, vide Amport, Beaiilien, 
Cliristchurcli, Corliauipton, Eling, 
UeadlK)urn Worthy, Netley, Pam- 
ber, Poreliester, Portsmouth, Kom- 
8« y, Southampton, St. Cro66, Win- 
chester. 

Herefordshire, vide Brinsop, Here- 
ford, Leominster, Shobdon. 

H£RTFORi>suiRE,ri(/.Buckland,Hitcbin, 
St. Albau's. 

Kent, vide Asbford, Barfreston, Can- 
terbury, Charing, Cbartliam, Chart, 
Couling, Darent, Dartford, Dover, 
Eltham, Horsemonden, Minster, 
Knowle, Leeds, Maidstone, Mailing, 
Meopbam, Monk's llorton. Pens- 
burst, Kichborougb, Ilochcster, Ky- 
arsli, Saltwood, S^dwich, Tenterden, 
West onhanger. 

Lancashire, vide Fumess, Huyton, 
Lancaster, Manchester, Whallcy. 
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Leicestebshibe, mde Ashby Folville, 
Burrongh, Leicester, Stanton Harold, 
Stoke Qolding, Twyford. 

LiNCOLNSHiBE, vide Ancaster, Barton- 
on-Humber, Bolton, Boothby Pagnel, 
Boston, Glee, Crowland, Donning- 
ton, Ewerby, Grantham, Ingoldmels, 
Lincoln, Louth, Morton, Paunton, 
Ponton, Pounton, Ramsey, Ropsley, 
Sawtrey, Silk Willoughby, Sleaford, 
Somerton, Stamford, Stow, Swaton, 
Tattershall, Thornton. 

Middlesex, vide London, Westmin- 
ster. 
MoNHOUTHSHiBB, vide St. Briavel's. 

NoBPOLE, ffide Burgh, Castle Acre, 
Castle Rising, Cromer, Dunham mng- 
na, Elast Dereham, Ferington, Haugh- 
ton -in -the- Dale, Ingham, Lynn, Nor- 
wich, Stratton St. Michael, Tasburgh, 
Trunch, Walsingham, Worstead, VVy- 
mondham. 

N0BTHAVPTON8HIBE, vide Addington 
(great), Addington (little), Apthorp, 
Aynho, Barnack, Barton, Barton Se- 
grave, Brigstock, Brixworth, Caistor, 
Castle Ashby, Castor, Cotterstock, 
Cranford St. Andrew, Deuford, Earl's 
Barton, Finedon, Geddington, Graf- 
ton Underwood, Hargrave, Higham 
Ferrers, Irchester, Irthlingborough, 
King's Sutton, Kingsthorpe, Kisling- 
bury, Norborough, Northampton, 
Oundle, Peterborough, Polebrook, 
Postlip, Raunds, Ringstead, Rushden, 
Stanwick, Strixton, Warkton, War- 
mington, Whiston, Wittering, Wood- 
ford, Yelvertofk. 

NoBTHTJMBEBLAND, vide Hexham, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Tynemouth, Wark- 
worth, Whittingham. 

KoTTiNGHAHSHiBE, vide Crumwell, 
Hawton, Newark, Southwell, Tux- 
ford« 



OXFOBDSHIBB, vide BamptoD, Beckley, 
Bloxham, Bucknell, Clinton, Cowley, 
Dorchester, Ensham, Ewelme, Hand- 
borougb, Hethe, Iffley, Eidlington, 
Milton, Minster Lovell, Northmoor, 
Oxford, Plddington, Sandford, Ship- 



lake, Shirbum, Souldem, Tackley, 
Water-Eaton, Wheatley, Witney. 

Rftlandbhibb, vide Oakham, 'Hcken- 
cote, Tixover. 

Shbopshibe, vide Acton Bomel, Alber- 
bury, Buildwas, Hales Owen, Lil- 
lieshall, Shrewsbury, Stanton Lacy, 
Stoke Say, Tong, Wenlock. 

SoMEBSETsniBE, vide Bath, Bristol, 
Congresbury, Glastonbury, Hinton, 
Huish Episcopi, Low Ham, Muchelne> , 
Nunney, Othery, South Petherton, 
Staverdale, Taunton, Wellow, Wells, 
Winscorabe, Worle-hill. 

Staffobdshibe, vide Barton -under- 
Needwood, Lichfield, Stone, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Suffolk, vide Brandon, Bury St. Ed- 
mund's, Debenham, Hengrave, Ips- 
wich, Lavenham. 

Sfbbey, vide Compton, Great Book- 
ham, Guildford, Lambeth, Merrow, 
South wark. Stoke jyAbemon. 

Sussex, vide Arundel, Battle, Bishop- 
stone, Bodyam, Chichester, Etching- 
ham, Newhaven, Poynings, Shore- 
ham, Sompting, Upmarden, Win- 
chelsea. Worth. 

Wabwickshibe, vide Compton-Win- 
yate, Coventry, Hathe, Kenil worth, 
Leamington, Long Compton, Pack- 
ington, Radford, ^lihull, Stoneleigh, 
Stratford-on- Avon, Warwick, Wooten- 
Wawen, Worm-Leighton, Wotton. 

WiLTSHiBE, vide Bradenstoke, Brad- 
ford -on -Avon, Britford, Edington, 
Lacock, Malmesbury, North Bur- 
combe, Salisbory, Stonehenge, Wan- 
borough, Wardour. 

WoBOESTEBSHiBB, vide Bredon, Cbad- 
desley Corbet, Leigh, Malvern, Per- 
shore, Worcester. 

ToBBSHiBB, vide Adel, Aldborough, 
Aughton, Beverley, Bridlington, By- 
land, Catterick, Connisburgh, Darton, 
Doncaster, Fountains, Gisburne, Guis- 
borough, Headon, Howden, Hull, 
Kirkdale, Kirkham, Eirkstall, Last- 
ingham, Laughten - en - le - Morthen, 
Markingfield, Patring^n, Rievaulx, 
Ripon, Roche, Selby, Skelton, Wake- 
field, Whitby, York. 



WALES, vide Bangor, Caernarvon, Caerwent, Haverfordwest, Llan Tysilio. 
SCOTLAND, vide Elgin, Glasgow, Kelso, Melroee, Rosslyn, St Andrew's. 
IRELAND, vide Cashel. 
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Asia MnroB, vide Miletm, Mylana. 

BxLOiUM, nide Aenchot, Antwerp, 
Brogeiy BrnaseU, Ghent, Hal, Hay, 
Li^^ Loavain, Malinet. 

Fbakob, vide Abbeville, Albi, Amiens, 
Angers, Aqnitaine, Aries, Auch, Auk- 
erre, Bayenz, Beangency, Beanport, 
Beanvais, Bemay, Blois, Bourges, 
Breteuil, Caen, Cahors, Candebec, 
ChalonB-8ar-Mame,Chartre8, Conclies, 
Dieppe, D^on, En, Evrenz, Falaise, 
Fdcamp, Fontaine Henry, Harflenr, 
Jnmiiges, Laon, Le Mans, Lessay, 
Lillebonne, Limoges, Lisienx, Mantes, 
Mende, Metz, Nantes, Nevers, Noy- 
on, Orleans, Paris, Poitiers, Pont 
Andemer, Quimper, Rheims, Uouen, 
Senlis, Sens, Soissons, St. Lo, St. 
Michael-on-the-Mount, Strasburg, St. 
Riqnicr, Tarbes, Tonl, Tours, Troyes, 
Yersailles^ Veielay, Villeqniers, Vin- 
eennes. 



QiBMAirr, vide Bamberg, Cologne, 
Frankfbrt - on - the • Maine, Freiburg, 
Gelnbausen, Halle, Heisterbacb, Ko- 
ningsburg, Limburg, Marburg, Maul- 
brom, Maycnce, Neuas, Nuremberg, 
Prague, Kammersdorf, Sinzig, Tr^ea, 
V\m, Worms. 

Qbrece, ride ^gina, Athens, Corinth, 
Delos, Priene, Salonica, Sunium, Teon 

ISTBIA, ride Spalato. 

Italy, vide AMissi, Beneventum, Fer- 
rara, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Mes- 
sina, Mctupontum, Milan, Pieestum, 
Parma, Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Ilan- 
dazzo. Home, Siena, Subiaco, Tiyoli, 
Toecanella, Venice, Verona. 

PALESTiyE, vide Jerusalem. 

Sicily, ride iEgesta, Agrigentum, Mon- 

reale, Palermo, Selinus, Syracuse. 
SwsDEir, vide Upsal. 
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(rittttb bs ^tsm. iparktr, Cornmarhtt, Arforb. 
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